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Largest  class  in  College  history 

Williams  welcomes  509  members  of  1985  Class 


aii 


The  Williams  Class  of  1985  set 
College  records  for  size  and  finan- 
cial aid,  with  five  hundred  nine  stu- 
dents and  over  one  million  dollars 
in  aid. 

College  Admissions  officials 
anticipated  a  class  of  approxi- 
mately 500,  but  exceptionally  large 
matriculation  prevented  them 
from  accepting  anyone  from  the 
waiting  list.  Such  a  measure  has 
not  been  taken  since  1956. 

Financial  aid  for  Williams  fresh- 
men reached  a  record  $1,054,000 
for  aid  received  from  the  College, 
through  work,  and  from  other  sour- 
ces. Assistant  Admissions  Direc- 
tor Pat  Riley  attributed  the  aid 
increase  to  the  large  class  size, 
greater  financial  need,  and  infla- 
tion. The  Williams  Parent  Loan 
Program,  instituted  last  April  in 
response  to  soaring  tuition,  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  Willi- 
ams aid  picture,  making  the  "mil- 
lion dollar  class"  a  commonplace 
occurrence. 

Admissions  Director  Phil  Smith 
called  the  incoming  freshman 
class  "more  diverse  geographi- 
cally" than  last  year's  group.  The 
four  main  "feeder"  states  (New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Jersey)  showed  a 
decline  in  applicants  and  were 
primarily  responsible  for  a  13'^ 
overall  decline  in  applications  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Some  of  the 
decline  was  recovered  by  an 
Increase  In  overseas  applications. 
The  overseas  contingent  replaced 
California  as  the  fifth  largest  appli- 
cant group. 

Applications  from  blacks 
declined,  a  statistic  that  was 
reflected  In  the  overall  13'/^  drop. 
Many  students  attribute  the 
reduced  black  applicant  pool  to  the 
aftershock  of  last  November's 
cross  burning  incident  outside 
Perry  House.  Hispanic  applica- 
tions Increased  though,  bringing 
the  American  minority  student 
group  to  12%  of  the  total  Incoming 
class.  Foreign  students  reprsent 
59?  of  the  class  of  '85. 

Academically,  the  Class  of  *85 
maintained  a  high  standard  for 
Williams.  The  average  SAT  score 
for  the  Incoming  freshmen 
Increased  despite  the  national 
trend  of  dropping  scores.  As  In  past 


years,  the  Class  of  '85  performed 
better  on  the  mathematical  SAT 
section  than  on  the  verbal  section. 

The  record  number  of  Incoming 
freshmen  has  presented  some 
problems  in  the  area  of  housing. 
The  second  floor  of  the  Thompson 
Infirmary  will  become  a  freshman 
entry  with  two  Junior  Advisors 
assigned  to  It.  This  Is  the  first  time 
the  College  has  established  a  fresh- 
man entry  In  the  Infirmary. 

In  the  "private  school  versus 
public  school"  competition,  public 
school  students  just  edged  out  the 
private  school  students.  Over  fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  total  class  grad- 
uated from  public  institutions.  As 
usual,  Williams  freshmen  out- 
number the  women  by  278  to  231. 

Four  hundred  fifty-three  appli- 
cations were  received  In  the  Early 
Decision  program.  Women  ED 
applicants  outnumbered  their 
male  counterparts  by  242  to  211. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  trend  for 
overall  applications  where  men 
outnumber  the  women  by  2,340  to 
1.872.  The  College  accepted  23.5% 
each  from  the  men's  and  women's 
applicant  pools. 

In  recent  years,  85'?  of  the  stu- 
dents in  an  entering  class  have 
graduated  from  Williams  within 
four  years  well  over  90%  of  all 
matriculated  students  ultimately 
received  a  Williams  degree. 


Th«  Lattll  Gym  clocktower;  on«  of  the  many  tights  that  will  remind  you  of 
Williams  for  years  to  come. 


An  unlikely  college  in  an  unlikely  place 


The  Hoosic  River  valley  of  the 
Northern  Berkshires,  "the  middle 
of  nowhere",  even  today  seems  an 
unlikely  place  for  a  town,  let  alone 
a  "prestigious  institution  of  higher 
learning".  It  was  far  more  unlikely 
In  the  1700s,  when  access  to  the  val- 
ley was  limited  to  an  arduous  trek 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

The  area  was  first  surveyed  In 
1739  by  Ephralm  Williams,  Sr.  and. 
under  the  protection  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts (located  where  the 
Price  Chopper  on  Route  2  now 
stands),  a  settlement  began  to 
grow  as  early  as  1752.  As  far  as  the 
College  is  concerned,  Ephralm 
Sr.'s  real  claim  to  fame  was  father- 
ing Ephralm  Jr.  and  getting  him 
appointed  commander  of  the 
string  of  Western  Massachusetts 
forts   including   Fort  Massachu- 


setts. Although  Ephraim  Jr.  was 
apparently  well-regarded  militar- 
ily, he  goes  down  in  history  for  his 
defeats.  In  1746,  Fort  Massachu- 
setts was  captured  and  burnc^ 
while  supposedly  under  his  com- 
mand. On  September  8, 1755,  hav- 
ing led  his  men  into  an  ambush  at 
Lake  George,  N.Y.,  he  ended  up 
getting  himself  killed  for  his 
troubles. 

Shortly  before,  Williams  had 
written  a  will  providing  funds  for  a 
"free  school"  to  be  set  up  In  West 
Hoosic  on  condition  that  the  name 
of  the  town  be  changed  to  William- 
stown.  In  1765,  the  town  was  offi- 
cially incorporated  as  "Williams 
Town". 

The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts incorporated  "The  Trustees 
of  the  Donation  of  Ephraim  Willi- 


ams, Esq.  for  Maintaining  a  Free 
School  in  Willlamstown"  on  March 
8,  1785  to  use  the  $9175  that  had 
accumulated  In  the  estate.  Yet 
even  this  massive  sum  wasn't  suf- 
ficient for  the  task  and  a  lottery 
was  required  before  construction 
of  West  College  could  begin  in  1790. 
The  opening  of  the  school  was 
delayed  until  October  20, 1791  by  a 
failure  to  discover  water  on  the 
land  around  the  building.  (In  fact, 
the  school  had  to  rely  on  two 
springs  at  the  lower  end  of  Spring 
Street;  hence  Its  name.)  Despite 
local  opposition,  Ephralm  Willi- 
ams's free  school  became  Willi- 
ams College  in  June  22, 1793. 

The  first  Commencement  was 
held  on  September  2,  1795.  Of  the 
four  men  receiving  degrees,  two 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Largest  class  in  College  history 

Williams  welcomes  509  membersof  1985  Class 


The  Williams  Class  of  1985  set 
College  records  for  size  and  finan- 
cial aid,  with  five  hundred  nine  stu- 
dents and  over  one  million  dollars 
in  aid. 

College  Admissions  officials 
anticipated  a  class  of  approxi- 
mately 500.  but  exceptionally  large 
matriculation  prevented  them 
from  accepting  anyone  from  the 
waiting  list.  Such  a  measure  has 
not  been  taken  since  1956. 

Financial  aid  for  Williams  fresh- 
men reached  a  record  $1,054,000 
for  aid  received  from  the  College, 
through  work,  and  from  other  sour- 
ces. Assistant  Admissions  Direc- 
tor Pat  Riley  attributed  the  aid 
increase  to  the  large  class  size, 
greater  financial  need,  and  infla- 
tion. The  Williams  Parent  Loan 
Program,  instituted  last  April  in 
response  to  soaring  tuition,  will 
play  a  significant  role  in  the  Willi- 
ams aid  picture,  making  the  "mil- 
lion dollar  class"  a  commonplace 
occurrence. 

Admissions  Director  Phil  Smith 
called  the  incoming  freshman 
class  "more  diverse  geographi- 
cally" than  last  year's  group.  The 
four  main  "feeder"  states  (New 
York.  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  New  Jersey)  showed  a 
decline  in  applicants  and  were 
primarily  responsible  for  a  13'V 
overall  decline  in  applications  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Some  of  the 
decline  was  recovered  by  an 
increase  in  overseas  applications. 
The  overseas  contingent  replaced 
California  as  the  fifth  largest  appli- 
cant group. 

Applications  from  blacks 
declined,  a  statistic  that  was 
reflected  in  the  overall  13'V  drop. 
Many  students  attribute  the 
reduced  black  applicant  pool  to  the 
aftershock  of  last  Novembers 
cross  burning  incident  outside 
Perry  House.  Hispanic  applica- 
tions increased  though,  bringing 
the  American  minority  student 
group  to  12' f  of  the  total  incoming 
class.  Foreign  students  reprsent 
5'r  of  the  class  of  '85. 

Academically,  the  Class  of  '85 
maintained  a  high  standard  for 
Williams  The  average  SAT  score 
for  the  incoming  freshmen 
increased  despite  the  national 
trend  of  dropping  scores.  As  in  past 


years,  the  Class  of  '85  performed 
better  on  the  mathematical  SAT 
section  than  on  the  verbal  section. 

The  record  number  of  incoming 
freshmen  has  presented  some 
problems  in  the  area  of  housing. 
The  second  floor  of  the  Thompson 
Infirmary  will  become  a  freshman 
entry  with  two  Junior  Advisors 
assigned  to  it.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  College  has  established  a  fresh- 
man entry  in  the  infirmary. 

In  the  "private  school  versus 
public  school"  competition,  public 
school  students  just  edged  out  the 
private  school  students.  Over  fifty- 
one  percent  of  the  total  class  grad- 
uated from  public  institutions.  As 
usual.  Williams  freshmen  out- 
number the  women  by  278  to  231. 

Four  hundred  fifty-three  appli- 
cations were  received  in  the  Early 
Decision  program.  Women  ED 
applicants  outnumbered  their 
male  counterparts  by  242  to  211. 
This  runs  counter  to  the  trend  for 
overall  applications  where  men 
outnumber  the  women  by  2,340  to 
1,872.  The  College  accepted  23.5'? 
each  from  the  men's  and  women's 
applicant  pools. 

In  recent  years.  85';  of  the  stu- 
dents in  an  entering  class  have 
graduated  from  Williams  within 
four  years  well  over  90'f  of  all 
matriculated  students  ultimately 
received  a  Williams  degree. 


Th«  Lat«ll  Gym  clocktower;  on*  of  the  many  tights  that  will  remind  you  of 
Willlamt  for  years  to  come. 


An  unlikely  college  in  an  unlikely  place 


The  Hoosic  River  valley  of  the 
Northern  Berkshires.  "the  middle 
of  nowhere",  even  today  seems  an 
unlikely  place  for  a  town,  let  alone 
a  "prestigious  institution  of  higher 
learning" .  It  was  far  more  unlikely 
in  the  1700s.  when  access  to  the  val- 
ley was  limited  to  an  arduous  trek 
over  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

The  area  was  first  surs'eyed  in 
1739  by  Ephraim  Williams.  Sr.  and, 
under  the  protection  of  Fort  Mas- 
sachusetts (located  where  the 
Price  Chopper  on  Route  2  now 
stands),  a  settlement  began  to 
grow  as  early  as  1752.  As  far  as  the 
College  is  concerned,  Ephraim 
Sr.'s  real  claim  to  fame  was  father- 
ing Ephraim  Jr.  and  getting  him 
appointed  commander  of  the 
string  of  Western  Massachusetts 
forts   including    Fort    Massachu 


setts.  Although  Ephraim  Jr.  was 
apparently  well-regarded  militar- 
ily, he  goes  down  in  history  for  his 
defeats.  In  1746.  Fort  Massachu- 
setts was  captured  and  burne<J 
while  supposedly  under  his  com- 
mand. On  September  8,  1755,  hav 
ing  led  his  men  into  an  ambush  at 
Lake  George.  N.Y..  he  ended  up 
getting  himself  killed  for  his 
troubles. 

Shortly  before.  Williams  had 
written  a  will  providing  funds  for  a 
"free  school"  to  be  set  up  in  West 
Hoosic  on  condition  that  the  name 
of  the  town  t>e  changed  to  William- 
stown.  In  1765.  the  town  was  offi- 
cially incorporated  as  "Williams 
Town". 

The  General  Court  of  Massachu 
setts  incorporated  "The  Trustees 
of  the  Donation  of  Ephraim  Willi 


ams.  Esq.  for  Maintaining  a  Free 
School  in  Williamstown"  on  March 
8,  1785  to  use  the  $9175  that  had 
accumulated  in  the  estate.  Yet 
even  this  massive  sum  wasn't  suf- 
ficient for  the  task  and  a  lottery 
was  required  l)efore  construction 
of  West  College  could  begin  in  1790. 
The  opening  of  the  school  was 
delayed  until  October  20.  1791  by  a 
failure  to  discover  water  on  the 
land  around  the  building.  (In  fact, 
the  school  had  to  rely  on  two 
springs  at  the  lower  end  of  Spring 
Street;  hence  its  name.*  Despite 
local  opposition.  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams's free  school  became  Willi- 
ams College  in  June  22.  1793. 

The  first  Commencement  was 
held  on  September  2.  1795.  Of  the 
four  men  receiving  degrees,  two 
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Transportation 


Escape  from  Williams 


Thoreau  was  referring  to  Willi- 
ams when  he  said,  "It  would  be  no 
small  advantage  if  every  college 
were  thus  located  at  the  base  of  a 
mountain."  It  is  also  no  small 
advantage  for  airports,  train  sta- 
tions and  bus  depots.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
advantage  at  all,  which  is  why  find- 
ing transix>rtation  into  and  out  of 
Wllliamstown  can  be  one  of  the 
major  tests  of  resourcefulness  dur- 
ing your  four  years  here. 

Foot:  Given  that  the  College 
encompasses  the  heart  of  William- 
stown.  walking  is  actually  not  a 
bad  option  for  your  daily  transpor- 
tation needs .  Three  shopping  areas 
are  within  walking  distance  of  the 
campus:  Spring  St.,  Cole  Ave. 
(near  the  railroad  tracks),  and  the 
Colonial  Shopping  Center  (about  15 
minutes  east  on  Route  2). 

Hitching:  Hitching  is  technically 
illegal  along  state  highways  in 
Massachusetts,  but  no  one,  includ- 
ing the  local  police,  can  recall  the 
last  time  anyone  was  picked  up  for 
the  offense. 

The  ride  board  outside  the  snack 
bar  In  Baxter  offers  a  somewhat 
more  organized  means  of  hitching. 
Post  a  notice  there  with  your 
name,  destination  and  phone 
number  and  keep  your  fingers 
crossed. 

Train:  Occasionally  on  an  even- 
ing when  the  wind  is  right,  you 


by  David  Lott 

Invariably  during  your  first 
week  at  Williams,  fellow  freshmen 
and  quick-witted  JAs  will  greet  you 
warmly  with,  "Hi  Melvin,"  "Hey 
Gladys,"  or  "Happenin"  Gustav:  " 
when  in  reality  you  are  none  of 
these  people.  This  creeping  mal- 
ady of  misidentification  is  know  as 
the  Freshman  Identity  Crisis. 

Most  freshmen  deal  with  mis- 
taken identity  in  the  same  way. 
They  say,  "Sorry,  I'm  Bill,  not 
Gustav.  It's  okay,  I  do  that  too. 
What  is  your  name  again?"  Then 
they  walk  off,  best  of  friends,  talk- 
ing enthusiastically  about  their 
intended  majors  or  something 
equally  lifeless.  This  is  fine  if  you 
want  to  be  a  stereotype,  but  for 
those  who  seek  to  break  the  mold, 
here  are  some  alternatives. 

Employ  the  antagonistic  tech- 
nique. When  someone  accosts  you 
with  "Good  morning, Vladislav." 


might  hear  a  freight  train  rumble 
away  to  the  north.  So  much  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  railroad  in 
Wllliamstown. 

If  you  are  a  fan  of  rail  travel, 
however,  and  can  make  your  way 
to  Pittsfield  or  Albany  then  rail 
connections  are  possible.  Two 
Amtrak  trains  a  day  leave  from 
Pittsfield,  one  at  10:22  a.m.  going 
to  Boston,  and  one  at  8:55  p.m. 
going  to  Chicago,  and  stopping  in, 
among  other  places,  Rochester. 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland.  Also,  eight 
trains  daily  from  Albany  (or  more 
precisely  Rensselaer,  although  it 
is  the  Albany  station)  to  Grand 
Central  Station  in  New  York. 

For  more  information,  call 
Amtrak:  800.523-5720. 

Bus:  Lest  you  are  despairing 
that  public  transportation  has 
totally  ignored  the  Purple  Valley, 
you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  reg- 
ularly scheduled  buses  penetrate 
this  outpost  of  academia. 

New  Englander  buses  run  five 
buses  to  Boston  daily.  The  first 
leaves  Wllliamstown  at  6:15  a.m. 
and  the  last  at  5: 15  p.m.  The  one- 
way fare  is  $11.15.  Two  buses  to 
New  York  City  via  Pittsfield  run 
daily.  The  one-way  fare  is  $25.62. 
The  oft -dubbed  "slow  boat  to 
China"  bus  to  Port  Authority  in 
New  York  chugs  through  just 
about  every  small  town  along  the 
way. 


"Hey   there,    er 


give  him  a  friendly,  but  sharp, 
finger  jab  to  the  ribs  and  reply, 
"Can't  complain  there.Wolfgang! " 
Walk  off  with  a  maniacal  grin  plas- 
tered on  your  face.  The  more 
crazed,  the  better. 

You  can  also  let  it  ride  to  the 
point  where  you  ask  what  his 
major  is.  Following  his  response  of 
"Pre-med"  or  "Prelaw,"  you 
caustically  counter  with,  "Oh  yea? 
Well  I'm  pre-historical." 

Yet  another  approach  is  to 
simply  Ignore  the  person  speaking 
to  you.  Do  this  by  singing  loudly  or 
speaking  to  yourself  in  another  lan- 
guage. Division  III  majors  can 
invent  their  own  language  if  need 
be.  This  evasive  action  will  deflate 
the  most  persistent  name-caller. 
You  can  have  a  set  of  cards  printed 
with  the  phrase,  "I  am  a  deaf- 
mute.  Please  stop  calling  me  by 
someone  else's  name." 

The  Freshman  Identity  Crisis  Is 


A  good  pair  of  boots  will  take  you  at  far  in  this  weather  as  the  fanciest  Mercedes. 


More  information  on  schedules, 
fares  and  routes  is  available  at  the 
Williams  Inn  (458-9371)  at  the 
intersection  of  North  and  Main 
Streets.  The  bus  stop  is  right  out- 
side the  Inn. 

Plane:  Most  Williams  students 
fly  from  Albany,  the  nearest  air- 
port that  is  served  by  major  air- 
lines. Figure  on  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  if  you  are  traveling  by 
car.  At  peak  periods  (e.g.,  the  end 
of  a  semester)  a  bus  is  often  char- 
tered, but  if  it  is  inconvenient,  you 
will  have  to  catch  whatever  ride 


Vladimir" 


also  a  reciprocal  phenomenon. 
There  are  times  when  you  see 
someone  you  recognize  and  they 
call  you  by  name,  but  you  are 
unable  to  think  of  theirs.  In  this 
case  mumbling  is  your  best 
escape.  Virtually  any  name  will 
sound  correct  when  filtered 
through  a  cough  or  a  snort.  Volume 
and  timing  are  critical. 

If  your  unknown  person  is  amid  a 
crowd  of  freshmen,  it  is  always 
safe  to  show  a  big  smile,  look  at  no 
one  in  particular,  and  shout  "Hi!  " 
The  frosh  in  the  group,  thinking 
that  they  should  know  you  and 
wishing  to  be  as  popular  as  you 
seem,  will  smile  and  shout  "Hi!" 
back.  No  kidding.  It  really  works. 

The  point  to  be  made  here  is  to 
avoid  convention.  If  someone  gets 
your  name  wrong  toss  etiquette  out 
the  window.  Being  creatively  blunt 
can  make  you  someone  they  will 
never  forget. 


you  can.  Some  students  have  been 
known  to  pay  $50  plus  for  a  taxi. 

Car:  If  you  own  a  car,  congratu- 
lations. You  have  access  to  the 
most  effective  means  of  getting 
around,  and  if  you  are  willing  to 
loan  it  out,  you  have  also  assured 
yourself  a  certain  degree  of  popu- 
larity among  your  cohorts. 

First  semester  freshmen  are  not 
allowed  cars,  so  if  you  have  one, 
you  must  either  hide  it  from  the 
authorities  or  put  it  in  storage. 
Thereafter,  you  may  pay  registra- 
tion fees  of  $55  a  year  and  park  in 
assigned  lots— in  the  case  of  fresh- 
men, behind  the  tennis  courts, 
which  can  make  for  an  annoying 
hike.  Never  so  annoying,  however, 
as  being  stranded  in  Wllliamstown 
when  you  are  eager  for  a  change  of 
scenerv. 
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The  Dean  Team 


1 


John  C.  Chandler 

Position    President 

Height:  6'1"  Weight:  170 

Bats:  Both  Throws  Right 

President  Chandler  oversees 
both  the  financial  and  academic 
aspects  of  the  College  Although 
his  job  takes  him  around  the 
country  for  fundraising,  he  is  an 
unusually  visible  college  presi- 
dent, and  regularly  attends  home 
athletic  events 

Chandler  plans  to  continue  his 
walk-in  hours,  during  which  stu- 
dents may  speak  with  him  about 
their  concerns  without  appoint- 
ment 


■I 


DEANS 


Y 


Cris  T.  Roosenraad 

Position     Associate    Dean    and 
Dean  of  Freshmen 
Height   510"  Weight    143 

Bats  Right  Throws  Right 

With  O'Connor  back  in  the 
lineup,  Roosenraad  returns  to  his 
associate  dean  positions  The  off- 
season departure  of  Lauren  Stev- 
ens means  Roosenraad  assumes 
new  responsibilities  as  the  Dean 
of  Freshmen,  making  him  one  of 
the  team's  key  performers 

Roosenraad  is  the  team's  radi- 
cal rowdy  He  went  to  school  with 
Tom  Hayden  and  was  one  of  the 
early  members  of  what  became 
the  SDS  Of  late,  however,  he  has 
developed  more  refined  tastes, 
expressing  a  particular  weakness 
for  Dom  Perignon 


DEANS 


Nancy  J.  Mclntire 

Position    Associate  Dean 
Height  5'5"  Weight:  135 

Bats  Right  Throws:  Right 

Mclntire  is  the  team  coordina- 
tor of  trades  Responsible  for  stu- 
dent transfers  and  exchanges  as 
well  as  study  abroad,  she  is  the 
team's  expert  in  dealing  with 
player  agents. 

She  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
problems  of  women  at  Williams. 
an  interest  shared  with  Assistant 
Dean  Mary  Kenyatta 


DEANS 


DEANS 


Daniel  D.  O'Connor 

Position:  Dean  of  the  College 
Height  6'  Weight:  170 

Bats:  Right  Throws:  Right 

Fresh  off  a  year  of  sabbatical 
leave.  O'Connor  resumes  his 
duties  as  manager  of  the  Dean's 
team  O'Connoris  responsiblefor 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
College 

In  his  third  season  with  the 
Deans.  O'Connor  is  best  known 
for  his  vicious  attacks  on  the 
team  s  major  rival,  grade 
inflation. 


John  F.  Reichert 

Position     Acting    Dean    of    the 

Faculty 

Height  6'2  "  Weight   180 

Bats   Right  Throws   Right 

The  team  s  star  rookie.  Rei- 
chert will  have  a  busy  year  ahead 
as  he  continues  his  teaching 
duties  in  the  English  department 
while  also  assuming  the  job  of 
managing  faculty  and  curricular 
affairs 

Succeeding  Francis  Oakley, 
who  IS  on  sabbatical  leave,  Rei- 
chert will  be  in  charge  of  faculty 
recruitment,  promotions,  leaves 
and  research  support. 


DEANS 


J.  Hodge  Markgraf 

Position  Provost 
Height:  5'8"  Weight:  145 

Bats   Both  Throws   Right 

In  charge  of  managing  the 
teams  finances,  Markgraf  begins 
his  second  season  as  college  pro- 
vost He  will  be  in  responsible  for 
the  College  s  $30  million  budget 
and  long-range  economic 
planning. 


This  freshman  issue  of  the  Williams  Record  is  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  weekly  issues  of  the  paper  which  are  distributed  in  the  dmmg  halls  on  Tuesday  nights 
while  school  is  m  session  The  Record  wishes  to  thank  the  Dean  s  Office  for  their  financial  support  of  this  freshman  issue. 
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ARTS  AND  CULTURE  BLOSSOM  AT  WILLIAMS 


Ephese: 


The  first  thought  that  invariably 
enters  the  mind  of  the  neophyte 
Williams  student  (i.e..  freshman i 
as  his  gaze  takes  him  down  the  bus- 
tling metropolis  of  Spring  Street  is 
"This  is  if"  At  first  glance,  Willi- 
ams, to  put  it  mildly,  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  hub  of  cultural  activ- 
ities. You  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  appearances  can  be 
deceiving. 

Williams  may  be  located  in  the 
boonies,  but  the  College  recognizes 
its  obligation  to  foster  cultural 
enrichment  among  the  members 
of  its  community.  Over  the  years, 
the  arts  at  Williams  have  matured 
and  developed  to  the  point  where 
our  little  community  is  an 
acknowledged  cultural  center  in 
the  Berkshires. 

Just  down  the  road  by  Garfield 
House  is  the  world  renowned  Clark 
Art  Institute,  housing  works  by 
such  artists  as  Homer.  Degas, 
Monet,  and  Renoir. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Clark 
sponsors  major  exhibitions  of 
artists'  work  from  around  the 
world.  In  addition,  the  museum 
offers  a  great  number  of  lectures, 
concerts,  and  classic  films,  almost 
always  free  to  students. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Williams 
maintains  its  own  art  museum  in 
Lawrence  Hall,  next  to  the  Berk 
shire  Quad.  Despite  the  inconven 
iences  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
building,  one  can  still  enjoy  a  wide 
variety  of  exhibits  ranging  from 
the  art  of  ancient  Greece  to  the 
latest  work  from  local  artists.  Sev- 
eral student  art  exhibits  are  also  on 
display  at  different  limes  of  the 
year. 

The  Williams  theater  offers  stu- 


dents the  opportunity  to  both  enjoy 
serious  theatre  and  ham  it  up.  The 
Williams  theatre  department 
sponsors  three  or  four  major  pro- 
ductions on  the  main  stage  of  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater  lAMT) 
each  year.  Past  productions  have 
included  works  by  Shaw.  Wilde, 
and  Shakespeare. 

The  College  also  offers  students 
the  chance  to  stage  and  direct  their 
own  productions  in  the  studio 
theater  of  the  AMT.  Of  more  imme- 
diate importance  to  freshmen  is 
the  annual  Freshman  Revue  which 
gives  all  you  freshmen  out  there  a 
chance  to  show  your  stuff. 

Williams  also  has  a  Dance 
Society  which  sponsors  one  of  the 
finest  concert  series  at  the  College. 
Each  year  nationally  renowned 
dance  troupes  spend  several  days 
in  residence  at  Williams.  The 
members  give  master  classes, 
lecture-demonstrations,  open 
rehearsals,  and  full  performances 
open  to  the  public.  These  residen- 
cies give  the  dance  enthusiast  a 
chance  to  study  an  individual  com- 
pany's theories,  techniques,  and 
repertoire.  For  the  newcomer, 
they  are  a  perfect  introduction  to 
the  dance. 

Music  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
popular  activities  on  campus,  with 
the  College  offering  a  wide  variety 
of  musical  events.  The  Berkshire 
Symphony  (based  on  campus), 
made  up  of  both  students  and  pro- 
fessionals. F>erforms  four  concerts 
a  year,  often  with  well-known 
guest  soloists.  Music  in  the  Round 
is  a  chamber  ensemble  which  per- 
forms several  concerts  each 
semester  in  the  Bernhard  Music 
Building.    The    Williams    Choral 


The  Williams  Choral  Society  provides  stirring  vocal  music  and  tuxedos. 


Society  performs  major  concerts 
at  Christmas  and  in  the  spring,  as 
well  as  special  concerts  during  the 
two  parents'  weekends.  A  smaller 
chamber  choir  also  presents  a 
number  of  special  concerts. 
Baroque  music,  with  emphasis  on 
the  harpsichord,  can  be  heard  in 
nine  or  ten  Griffen  Hall  Concerts 
during  the  year.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  musicality  spectrum,  many 
musically  literate  students  swear 
by  the  Williams  Marching  Band 
and  its  distinctive  brand  of 
entertainment. 


The  Williams  Jazz  Ensemble  keeps  the  joint  "jumpin." 


There  are  also  a  number  of  stu- 
dent musical  organizations  and 
concerts.  The  Ephlats  and  Willi- 
ams Octet  offer  student  run  con- 
certs of  popular  and  folk  music. 
Studio,  the  music  department's 
student  recital  series,  allows  stu- 
dents the  chance  to  perform  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Generally  speaking,  the  studios 
are  no  amateur  hour:  you'll  find 
your  classmates  are  a  pretty  tal- 
ented bunch. 

Outside  performers  are  also 
brought  to  Williams  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Thompson  Concert  Ser- 
ies. Past  guests  have  included  the 
Juilliard  String  Quartet  and  other 
top  performers. 

More  popular  tastes  will  be 
indulged  at  a  number  of  popular 
folk,  rock,  and  jazz  concerts  which 
are  held  every  year.  Last  year's 
performers  included  Hall  and 
Oates.  Steve  Forbert.  Willie  Nile, 
Dizzy  Gillespie,  and  Max  Roach. 
The  Williams  Coffie  House  spon- 
sors smaller  concerts  nearly  every 
weekend  in  the  Rathskeller. 

Movies  are  a  popular  diversion 
at  Williams.  The  Williams  Film 
Society  shows  popular  second  run 
films  every  Friday  night  in  Bronf 
man  Auditorium.  Reel  Vintage 
sponsors  a  classic  film  festival  on 
Saturday  nights,  offering  films  by 
such  greats  as  Fellini,  Hitchcock, 
and  Bergman.  Images,  down  on 
Spring  Street,  offers  three  differ- 
ent movies  a  week,  both  classic 
and  popular. 


A  guide  to  Wms.  slang 


Upon  arriving  at  Williams, 
many  freshmen  discover  that  their 
JAs  speak  a  foreign  tongue.  This 
mixture  of  English  and  college 
lingo  has  evolved  into  a  minor  art 
here  at  Williams.  To  help  you 
through  these  first  few  days  in  a 
foreign  college,  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing slang  compendium. 

One  word  of  caution:  these  terms 
have  limited  use  in  some  parts  of 
the  campus.  It  is  wise  to  hear  what 
upperclassmen  are  saying  before 
plunging  headlong  into  a 
conversation. 
Ace— to  get  an  A  grade. 

Band— a  group  of  students  who 
become  crazed  musicians  when 
their  liquor  supply  is  full. 

Bar— always  preceded  by  a  letter 
grade:  a  B— is  a  "B  bar." 

Burgers— short  for  Froshburgers. 
what  you  are. 

Chow— food;  also  to  eat,  as  in 
"Let's  chow." 

Deadly  Medly— one  of  the  vegetar- 
ian atrocities  from  the  friendly 
folks  at  Food  Service. 

Demo— to  destroy  without  mercy, 
usually  private  property. 
Drink— also  known  "Log  it."  "get 
plotzed.  "  "get  ripped."  etc. 


Grind— someone  who  studies  for 
fun;  also  verb  form. 

Grinder— the  .sandwich  that  outsid- 
ers would  call  a  warm  submarine 
or  a  hot  hero. 

Gut— an  easy  course,  as  in  "I  got 
an  A  bar  in  that  gut." 

Key— important,  necessary,  best, 
or  anything  else  the  speaker 
means. 

Later— said  at  the  close  of  a 
conversation. 

Later,  much— said  at  the  close  of  a 
dull  conversation. 

Libes— the  library,  where  one 
grinds. 

Munch  Out— what  one  does  after  a 
midnight  run  to  the  Grand  Union  or 
Price  Chopoer  grocery  stores  ("Pig 
out"  to  the  less  cultured.  > 

O.C— "out  of  control";  preceded 
by  the  first  letter  of  an  adjective, 
as  in  POC  (  prep  out  of  control  i  or 
GOC  (grind  out  of  control). 

Pro  House— Prospect  House,  on 
the  Berkshire  Quad. 
The  Quad— to  an  upperclass  male, 
the  Freshman  Quad:  to  an  upper- 
class  female,  the  Freshman  Quad 
or  Berkshire  Quad,  but  only  to 
those  who  live  there. 


Two  "burgers"  get  "key" 

Rack— to  sleep  or  to  get  some 
sleep,  as  in  "Rack  in  the  libes  is 
key." 

Rathskeller— the  Baxter  base- 
ment. 

Porcelain  god— a  local  deity  found 
in  the  rest-room,  worshipped  after 
a  ritual  of  getting  plotzed  or 
ripped. 

There— used  to  indicate  intention 
of  going  somewhere;    if  you  are 


drinks  as  they  "Log  it. " 

asked  to  go  to  the  Log,  you  reply, 
"I'm  there." 

Totally— used  to  indicate  agree- 
ment or  enthusiasm,  as  in  "Are  we 
there'.' "  Reply:  "Totally." 

Yo— general  greeting;  male  ath- 
letes often  prefer  "Hey  big  guy," 
slurring  the  words  together. 

'Za— our  Billsville  pizza  in  two  var- 
ieties, both  seasoned  heavily  with 
grease. 


Renzi's  College  Book  Store  has  relocated 

Check  out  our  new  quarters  and  take  advantage 
of  our  "Package  Deal":  It  may  earn  you  100  bucks  — 


Yes,  I  do  want  a  "package  deal"    I  understand  that  if  I  hand  in  my  slip  on  Sunday  or 
Monday  my  books  will  be  ready  Tuesday  morning,  with  my  name  and  total  attached 
to  the  bag.  Without  waiting  in  line  I  can  pick  up  my  bag— they  will  be  arranged 
alphabetically  in  Renzi's  College  Book  Store,  between  Penny's  and  The  Log, 
Tuesday  morning.  You  may  pay  by  cash,  check,  money  order,  traveler's  check— no 
charges,  please.  This  will  make  you  eligible  for  a  drawing;  the  winner  will  receive, 
FREE. all  his  required  books,  in  the  courses  we  have  been  given.  No  charge  for  the 
service. 


Name 


(Please  Print) 


Name  and  Number  of  Course.  Section  and  or  professors  name  if  English  101 
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COLLEGE   B<^X)K   STORE   INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWN.   MASS    01267 
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History- 


Continued  from  Page    i 

became  lawyers  and  two  doctors ,. 

The  early  trustees  of  the  college 
were  heavily  Influenced  by  Yale 
and  were  strict  Congregational- 
ists.  To  them.  Williamstown's  iso- 


lation was  ideal  for  defending 
young  minds  from  Unitarianism. 
which  from  its  base  at  Harvard 
was  having  a  profound  effect  on 
American  higher  education. 

The  trustees  called  for  the  fol- 
lowing curriculum  for  their  new 
college:  "In  the  first  year,— the 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French 
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JOSEPH  E  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat.       'C. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
01267 


•  Northern  Berkshires'  Most 
Complete  Sporting  Goods  Store 

•  Full  Service  for  all 

Raquel  Sports.  Skiing 


I 


and  Skating 

CUSTOM 
T-SHIRT  PRINTING 


GOFF'S  SPORTS JNC. 

15  SPRING  STREET 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA.  01267 

TELEPHONE  413  458-3605 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  A  BAD  HORSE, 
BUT  YOU'VE  GOTTA  HAVE 
A  GOOD  PAIR  OF  BOOTS. 


Since  the  days  of  the  wild 
west,  people  have  relied  on 
FRYE  boots  as  old  friends 
That  s  because  all  Frye  boots 
are  carefully  bench-crafted 
of  the  finest  leathers 

We've  been  making  them 
that  way  for  more  than  100 
years  now   Our  styles  may 
change,  but  our  quality  and 
craftsmanship  remain  the 
same. 

The  best 


languages.  In  the  second,— the  sev- 
eral languages  in  part,  Arithmetic, 
Geography.  Algebra.  Geometry, 
Mensurations.  Conic  Sections, 
Rhetoric  and  Logic.  In  the  third,— 
Trigonometry,  Navigation,  Sur- 
veying. Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  In  the 
fourth  Near,- Metaphysics. 
Ethics.  History,  National  Law, 
Civil  Polity,  and  Theology." 

The  College  was  perpetually  in 
need  of  funds.  The  by-and-large 
well  educated  faculty  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  country  bumpkins 
Williams  tended  to  attract.  In  1821, 
after  failing  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  state  to  move.  Williams' 
second  president.  Zephaniah  Swift 
Moore,  with  half  the  students  and 
faculty  marched  over  the  Mohawk 
Trail  to  found  Amherst  College  and 
spawn  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
collegiate  sp)orts  rivalries. 

Moore's  successor  at  Williams. 
Edward  Door  Griffin,  succeeded  in 
developing  an  infusion  of  funds  and 
an  expansion  of  the  enrollment. 
Although  the  College  did  not 
achieve  financial  security  until  the 
twentieth  century,  it  was  able  to 


fall  back  on  state  aid  and  fortunate 
if  occasional  donations  to  the  con- 
servative  religious   institution. 

Although  Williams  has  always 
attracted  talented  educators  (wit- 
ness President  Mark  Hopkins),  It 
wasn't  until  the  presidency  of 
James  Phinney  Baxter  (1937-61) 
that  the  College's  academic  repu- 
tation really  began  to  grow.  Since 
World  War  II,  admissions  have 
become  progressively  more 
selective. 

As  elsewhere,  the  1960s  were  a 
traumatic  period  for  Williams. 
They  witnessed  the  largest  build- 
ing program  in  the  College's  his- 
tory. The  abolition  of  fraternities 
was  a  bitter  issue  on  campus  and 
among  alumni.  The  result  was  the 
development  of  the  residential 
house  system. 

The  most  revolutionary  change 
was  reserved  for  the  1970s.  In  1971, 
the  College  admitted  its  first  fresh- 
man class  containing  women.  The 
rep)ercussions  are  still  being  felt, 
although  a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  transi- 
tion had  been  made  surprisingly 
smoothlv. 


Save  40-57%  at 

The  Williams  News  and  Supply  Room 

on  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe  subscriptions 


Check  out  our  line  of . . . 

•  School  Supplies  llarge  selection  of  notebooksl 

•  Laundry  Products 

•  Cookies.  Candy,  etc. 

•  Magazines 

•  Cigarettes 

•  Miscellaneous  items 


We  eytend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  incoming  Freshmen  and  to  the 
returning  upperclassmen  of  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 


W"ll .  Ml"^'*^^; 
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New  teams 
look  strong 


Continued  from  Page  8 

Grotty  anchoring  the  backfield, 
and  fleet  Micah  Taylor  back  to 
head  the  receiving  corps.  The 
defense  is  depleted,  but  returning 
linemen  Steve  Doherty.  Joe  Ross, 
Jack  Kowalik,  and  Captain  Jeff 
Kiesel  in  the  secondary  will  give 
opposing  QBs  fits  before  the  season 
is  over. 

During  the  winter  months, 
hockey  and  basketball  attract  good 
crowds,  especially  during  Winter 
Study.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
hockey  team  has  been  most  com- 
petitive, reaching  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege Athletic  Conference  playoffs 
last  season  behind  the  superb  work 
of  freshman  netminder  Dan  Finn 
and  co-goalkeeper  Tom  Golding. 
Finn  returns  from  a  successful 
stint  at  the  National  Sports  Festi- 
val in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  ready  to  bat- 
tle for  Williams. 

Basketball  in  Lasell  Gymna- 
sium can  also  become  intense,  as 
proven  two  years  ago  when  now- 
senior  guard  Al  Lewis  led  an  upset 
of  Division  I  power  Dartmouth  to 
the  delight  of  a  screaming  partisan 
crowd.  Miracles  do  happ)en  in  the 
magic  room  on  Spring  Street. 

Other  sports  at  Williams  should 
get    more    spectators    than   their 


usual  low  turnouts.  Our  swimming 
teams  are  traditionally  the  best  in 
New  England,  often  capturing  All- 
American  status  for  some 
members  at  the  Division  III 
nationals. 

Women's  basketball,  both  tennis 
squads,  both  squash  teams,  and 
men's  lacrosse  are  also  tradition- 
ally successful  squads  that  get  less 
support  than  they  deserve,  despite 
their  impressive  records. 

No,  the  Ephs  do  not  appear  on 
Wide  World  of  Sports,  nor  do  we  fill 
a  100,000  seat  stadium,  but  specta- 
tor sports  are  definitely  alive  and 
well  at  Williams. 


P.E.  credit 


Continued  from  Page  8 
will  take  a  newcomer  who  is  wil- 
ling to  learn   fundamentals  and 
take  a  pounding. 

For  frustrated  jocks,  there  are 
two  routes.  The  first  is  club  sports. 
Now  don't  misunderstand.  There 
are  a  lot  of  athletes  playing  club 
sports  who  have  the  ability  to  be 
varsity  athletes.  But  club  sports 
like  rugby,  softball.  and  women's 
hockey  allow  enjoyment  of  the 
sport  without  as  serious  a  commit- 
ment as  one  would  have  as  a  var- 
sity athlete. 

Intramurals  are  not  the  gentle- 
man's game  that  the  title  might 
suggest.  The  fierce  competition  in 
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IM  is  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
the  four-year  high  school  sports 
veteran. 

Category  three  is  the  hacker.  A 
hacker  can  bo  categorized  as 
anyone  who  plays  or  exercises 
purely  for  the  sheer  perversity  of 
it.  One  who  likes  it  not  for  the  sake 
of  intense  competition,  but  simply 
to  stay  in  shape. 

Intramurals  are  dynamite  for 
the  hacker,  especially  if  he  likes  to 
show  off  in  front  of  other  hackers. 
Williams.  Sage,  and  E.F.L.  (East. 
Fayerweather.  Lehman)  have 
always  been  tough  entries  in  the 


intramural  race. 

The  swim  test  all  freshmen  take 
this  week  is  the  college's  first  shot 
at  eliminating  all  those  unfit  to 
pass  P.E!.  They  figure  the  real  los- 
ers will  drown  before  they  buy 
their  first  semester's  worth  of 
books.  The  survivors  must  suffer 
with  eight  quarters  of  Phys.  Ed. 
Skiing,  dance,  yoga,  karate,  bas- 
ketball, tennis,  and  even  badmin- 
ton are  available  plus  many  more. 
Those  in  any  combination  of  8  will 
get  one  through.  Things  like  golf 
cart  driving,  parking  coaches 
cars,  and  sportswriting  won't. 
Take  it  from  one  who's  tried. 
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A  look  at  Eph  sports: 


Georgia  has  its  Bulldogs.  Penn 
State  holds  claim  to  the  Nittany 
Lions.  A  Notre  Dame  student 
becomes  one  of  the  Fighting  Irish. 
But  the  student  who  comes  to  Willi- 
ams must  spend  four  years  (and 
sometimes  a  lifetime)  explaining 
to  shocked  friends  and  relatives 
that  he  is  not  a  Lion,  Tiger.  Bear,  or 
even  a  Fighting  Iguana.  He  is  an 
Ephman. 

Yes,  an  Ephman.  Not  F-Man  or 
Ef-Man.  but  Ephman  (pronounced 
EEF-MAN).  or  possibly  an  Eph- 
woman  if  you  are  of  the  approp- 
riate gender.  As  a  member  of  the 
Williams  Class  of  '85.  you  also  have 
unknowingly  become  an  Ephman. 
but  do  not  run  for  a  blood  test  yet. 

The  name  Ephman  comes  from 
our  l)eloved  founder.  Ephraim  Wil- 
liams. (Get  it?  His  drinking  bud- 
dies called  him  "Eph"  for  short). 
As  a  British  colonel.  Williams 
could  not  get  to  first  base.  Legend 
has  it  that  he  led  his  men  into  an 
Indian  ambush,  died  young  (and 
wealthy),  and  left  us  this  spot  for 
an  institution  of  higher  learning.  In 
memor>-  of  his  bravery,  daring, 
courage  (and  wealth),  we  hereto- 
fore refer  to  ourselves  as 
Ephmen— at  least  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

And  somehow  it  seems  that  Willi- 
ams t>pes  are  always  on  the  pro- 
verbial field  of  battle.  Just  getting 
the  acceptance  letter  with  the  Phil 
Smith  personally-embossed  smi- 
ley face  (thought  yours  was  the 
only  one.  right?),  one  instantly 


becomes  athletic. 

It  seems  that  the  inclination  to 
exercise  hits  immediately  upon 
entering  our  Purple  V'alley.  But 
here  in  paradise  one  must  satiate 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  We  do 
this  through  spirit,  through  root- 
ing, and  primarily  through  beating 
arch-rival  Amherst  as  many  times 
as  possible  during  our  four-year 
tenure. 

Despite  the  relatively  low-key 
attitude  attributed  to  sports  at  Wil- 
liams, a  good  number  of  the  people 
on  campus  are  aware  of  the  foot- 
ball team's  season  record.  This  is  a 
small  campus.  Ever>'body  knows  a 
varsity  athlete  or  two.  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  within  a  stu- 
dent's freshman  year  he  will  find 
himself  cheering  for  a  roommate 
or  a  friend. 

Despite  the  relative  abundance 
of  school  pride,  there  are  only 
three  sports  at  Williams  that  draw 
a  good  number  of  spectators. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  attraction 
occurs  during  eight  weeks  in  the 
fall— football.  In  this  country  the 
media  has  made  football  the 
preeminent  sport,  and  it  remains 
top-dog  at  Williams.  The  team 
plays  in  the  Little  Three  Confer- 
ence against  rivals  Wesleyan  and 
Amherst  on  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  season.  The  competition  is 
intense,  and  we  usually  come  out 
on  top.  Since  Coach  Bob  Odell  took 
charge  ten  seasons  ago.  the  Ephs 
have  won  or  tied  for  the  conference 
title  every  season. 


The  Williams  icemen  look  to  return  to  the  playoffs  this  year. 


The  Ephs  face  four  opponents  at 
home  this  season,  with  Middleb- 
ury.  Tufts.  Bowdoin.  and  Amherst 
coming  to  Weston  Field  to  meet 
Williams,  which  Iwasted  a  5-2-1 
record  last  season.  While  games  at 
Weston  attract  crowds  of  about 
1000.  participation  is  a  must.  The 
stands  come  to  life  as  the  game 


begins,  making  the  contest  a  mere 
co-star.  The  stands  are  a  social 
happening.  It  is  possible  to  spend  a 
sp)ectacular  day  at  the  game  with- 
out ever  learning  the  score. 

John  Lawler  returns  to  guide  the 
grid   offense   with   veterans   Jay 
Wheatley.  Tom  Casey,  and  Sean 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Everyone's  an  athlete 


by  Steven  H.  Epstein 

Becoming  an  athlete  at  Williams 
is  like  swimming  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent. It's  natural,  and  it's  easv.  The 


Rugby  always  provides  fierce  action  fleet  running,  ano  n>ud. 


only  limiting  factor  is  one's  own 
determination.  Williams  doesn't 
dole  out  athletic  scholarships.  Eve- 
r\body.  in  some  sense,  is  a  walk- 
on.  And  in  another  sense, 
everylxxly  is  an  athlete.  The  physi- 
cal education  requirement  makes 
this  a  universal  truth. 

It's  easiest  to  categorize  ail  Wil- 
liams students  into  one  of  four 
athletic  groupings:  the  real  ath- 
lete, the  frustrated  jock,  theenthu- 
siastic  hacker,  and  the  person 
looking  to  fulfill  a  P.E.  require- 
ment and  escape  with  his  life. 

For  the  real  athlete— that  is 
someone  who  wants  to  play  com- 
petitive sports  on  a  varsity  level- 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
here.  Some  squads  like  men's  bas- 
ketball and  baseball  are  limited  to 
better  players  due  to  roster  size. 
Other  squads  like  swimming  and 
varsity  tennis  are  so  competitive 
that  the  hacker  need  not  apply.  For 
these  teams,  one  had  to  e.xcell  in 
high  school. 

But  there  is  a  whole  other  cate- 
gory of  sports  which  takes  little  or 
no  prior  exp)erience.  but  the 
intense  desire  to  sweat,  for  the 
cause.  Teams  like  varsity  crew 
and  track  are  willing  to  carr> 
novice  members  who  are  willing  to 
work  hard.  Even  the  football  squad 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Udall  says  "grow  slow 


n 


by  Philip  Busch  &  Susan  Kandel 

Representative  Morris  K. 
Udall  urged  a  policy  of  caution 
concerning  scientific  and  tech- 
nological growth  in  his  keynote 
address  at  the  1981  Fall  Convo- 
cation last  Saturday. 

Speaking  to  a  capacity  crowd 
in  Chapin  Hall,  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressman focused  on  the  Convo- 
cation theme  of  energy  in  a 
speech  entitled  "Energy, 
Environment  and  Economics 
for  the  'SO's." 

Udall  began  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  mood  of  skepti- 
cism prevalent  in  the  country 
brought  on  by  a  decade  of  low 
economic  growth  as  well  as 
such  spectacular  failures  of 
high  technology  as  Agent 
Orange  and  Three  Mile  Island. 


He  cited  the  Three  Mile  Island 
disaster  as  an  example  of  our 
faulty  attitude  toward  technol- 
ogy. He  contrasted  the  plant's 
safeguards  against  plane 
crashes  and  earthquakes  with 
control  room  personnel  who 
were  insufficiently  trained,  cal- 
ling it  a  case  of  looking  "too 
much  at  the  big  picture  and  not 
enough  at  the  little  things." 

Udall  applied  the  same  rea 
soning  to  nuclear  weaponry, 
admitting  that  while  "we  should 
be  worried  about  the  Soviets,"  a 
bigger  problem  is  nuclear 
proliferation. 

"I  worry  about  nuclear  wea- 
pons getting  into  the  hands  of 
unstable  rulers  like  Idi  Amin. 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  or 
Khaddafi   ...  I  worry  about 


Many  ••nior*  wor«  whit*  armbands  at  ttia  Convocation  (abova)  to  pcotatt 
Ilia  raeant  South  African  military  incursion  in  Angola.  Balow,  Rapresanta- 
llva  Morria  Udall  tossas  barbs  at  Reagan  Administration  officials  in  his 
convocation  addrass  to  tha Class  of  '82.  (Farley) 


another  Hitler  arising  in  the 
next  twenty  years,"  he  said. 

Udall  sharply  criticized 
Secretary  of  Interior  James 
Watt,  saying  that  putting  him  in 
charge  of  America's  natural 
resources  was  "like  giving  the 
key  of  the  chicken  coop  to  Har- 
lan Sanders."  Udall  urged  cau- 
tious development,  claiming 
that  "we  can  have  rational  and 
sensible  development  but  also 
preserve  our  environment  .  .  . 
We  may  have  to  go  slower,  not 
doing  all  that  science  can  do." 

He  noted  incidents  of  this 
already,  citing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  SST  project.  He  pre- 
dicted the  same  for  nuclear 
power,  stating  that  "expansion 
of  nuclear  power  will  be  difficult 
until  Americans  are  convinced 
of  Its  safety." 

The  congressman  also  critic- 
ized President  Reagan's  eco- 
nomic policies,  claiming  that 
his  tax  and  spending  cuts  would 
benefit  large  corporations, 
especially  those  bent  on 
mergers,  rather  than  the  aver- 
age citizen.  He  attacked  use  of 
funds  for  "merger  capital" 
rather  than  spending  for 
research  and  development.  The 
Reagan  Administration  is 
"changing  the  slogan  'power  to 
the  people'  to  'power  to  the  (fol- 
lowing) people.'  followed  by  a 
short  list  of  names,"  said  Udall. 

Udall  defined  "the  best  lead- 
ers" as  "combining  the  best  of 
the  liberal  and  conservative 
impulses.  We  can't  go  back  to 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Abova:  aavaral  studanta  gat  chackad  at  Baxtar  by  tha  naw  computarizad 
1.0.  systam.  The  computer  will  eliminate  stolen  meals,  and  will  therefore 
allow  Food  Service  to  offer  board  options.  (Tantimedh) 

Food  Service  installs 
computer  I.D.  system 


by  Jon  Tigar 

The  Williams  College  Food 
Service  has  taken  a  plunge  into 
the  computer  age  this  fall  with 
the  introduction  of  a  computer- 
ized Identification  system.  The 
new  system  aims  to  reduce  the 
number  of  students  who  eat 
meals  for  which  they  have  not 
paid  or  who  bring  guests  in  free. 

The  system  cost  about  $40,000 
to  install  and  will  pay  for  Itself 
in  two  years  or  less  Director  of 
Food  Service  Ross  Keller 
estimated. 

"The  producers  of  these  sys- 
tems estimate  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  will  save  2 


Panel  looks  to  new  energy  sources 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Explaining  the  need  for  more 
development  of  new  "soft" 
energy  alternatives  such  as 
solar,  hydroelectric,  and  syn- 
thetic energy,  seven  local  and 
national  authorities  convened 
last  Friday  night  for  the  1981 
Convocation  entitled,  "Energy: 
Pathways  and  Dilemmas:  The 
SO's  and  beyond." 

The  panel  was  moderated  by 
Professor  Thomas  C.  Jorling, 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Envir- 
onmental Studies,  and  included 


Students  resent  dining  plan 


by  Sara  Ferris 

The  Committee  on  Student 
Residential  Life's  recommen- 
dation to  immediately  elimi- 
nate Row  House  dining  was 
accepted  by  President  John 
Chandler  and  instituted  over  the 
summer.  Affected  students 
returned  to  complain  of  long 
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dining  hall  lines  and  less  Row 
House  unity  as  a  result  of  this 
decision. 

"I  haven't  seen  any  problems, 
but  we  arc  serving  twice  as 
many  people,"  remarked  an  I.D. 
checker  at  the  Greylock  dining 
hall,  where  most  Row  House 
residents  are  now  eating.  "Stu- 
dent flow  varies,  so  sometimes 
it  gets  crowded."  A  Greylock 
student  was  more  critical:  "The 
lines  are  horrid  and  the  noise 
level  is  unbelievable.  You  can't 
even  hear  yourself  speak  " 

A  common  complaint  among 
Row  House  sophomores  is  a 
lack  of  opportunity  to  meet 
other  house  residents,  expe- 
cially  those  in  other  buildings. 
"I  don't  feel  a  part  of  the 
house."  commented  one  stu- 
dent. "This  dining  system 
doesn't  promote  house  unity." 

Although  the  Gifford  report 

urged    Row    Houses    to    eat 

together    at    specific    times. 

Perry  President  Tim  Caffrey 

Continued  on  Page  8 


David  Freeman,  commissioner 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity; Walter  E.  Massey,  director 
of  the  Argonne  National  Labor- 
atory; Amory  B.  Lovins,  physi- 
cist and  advisor  to  Friends  of 
the  Earth;  Robert  O.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of 
Atlantic-Richfield;  Professor 
William  R.  Moomaw,  Williams 
Chemistry  Department;  and 
Congressman  Morris  K.  Udall 
of  Arizona. 

Jorling  l)egan  by  emphasizing 
that  energ>'  use  and  projected 
energ>'  consumption  are  actu- 
ally falling.  "Even  without  life- 
style change,  energy  demand  in 
the  year  2000  will  be  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  today,"  he 
said,  adding  that  U.S.  oil  con- 
sumption is  down  6^  from  last 
year,  and  current  projections 
for  energy  demand  in  the  year 
2000  are  half  of  what  thev  were 
in  1972. 

"There  is  more  reason  for 
optimism  about  energ>'  sources 
now  than  could  possibly  have 
been  foreseen  two  or  three 
years  ago."  Anderson  said.  He 
mentioned  some  of  the  new  dis- 
coveries of  major  oil  reserves 
around  the  world. 

But  Lovins  stressed  that 
finding  more  sources  of  energy 
is  not  necessarily  the  solution. 
"That's  like  shopping  for  the 
cheapest  brandy  to  run  your 
car.  There's  no  demand  for 
energ>'  per  se— only  for  the  ser- 
vices it  gives  us.  So  we  ought  to 
start  at  the  usage  end— what 
tasks  do  we  want  energy  for?— 
and  then  use  the  most  cost- 
effective  technology  in  those 
tasks.  "  He  claimed  that  98' r  of 


the  expansion  of  the  GNP  in  1979 
was  fueled  by  savings  from  con- 
servation and  more  efficient  use 
of  energy.  "We  have  to  stop  liv- 
ing in  sieves  and  stop  driving 
petropigs."  Among  many  con- 
servation measures,  he  urged 
the  weather-stripping  of  houses, 
higher-mileage  cars  (a  100 
miles-per-gallon  Rabbit  could 
be  built  today,  and  more  effi- 
cient industrial  machinery. 

He  listed  "soft"  energy 
technologies— solar,  biomass, 
wind,  hydro-electric— and  syn- 
thetic fuels  as  the  next  cheapest 
forms  of  energy,  after 
conservation. 

"We're  concentrating  on  the 
most  inefficient  choices  first- 
coal,  oil,  gas,  nuclear.  The  mar- 
ketplace has  not  been  allowed  to 
choose  the  cheaper  methods 
because  the  government  k)ottles 
Continued  on  Page  8 


p>ercent  of  gross  income  per 
year."  Keller  said  that  300-400 
schools  now  use  similar  sys- 
tems and  that  "interest  is  on  the 
rise." 

In  addition,  said  Keller,  "We 
can  now  offer  board  options," 
by  eliminating  the  problem  of 
purloined  meals.  "The  old  sys- 
tem could  not  be  enforced  and  so 
we  could  not  offer  options,"  he 
explained. 

The  system  works  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Each  student  is 
given  an  ID  card  with  a  personal 
number  on  the  back  and  the 
computer  symbol  for  the 
number.  An  additional  copy  is 
filed  with  both  Food  Service  and 
the  Business  Office. 

When  a  student  enters  the  din- 
ing hall,  his  card  is  fed  into  a 
"reader,"  which  checks  the 
computer's  memory  to  see  how 
many  meals  the  student  has  left 
on  his  plan.  The  reader  then 
"passes"  or  "fails"  the  student. 
If  the  computer  is  unable  to  read 
or  locate  a  student's  number, 
the  reader  shows  "error."  ' 

The  computer,  which  is  pro- 
grammed from  the  Food  Ser- 
vice office  in  Baxter  Hall,  keeps 
tabs  on  how  many  meals  each 
student  has  eaten,  and  where 
and  when  he  has  eaten. 

Some  students  have  com- 
plained that  the  system  is 
impersonal.  Keller  responds,  "I 
think  the  system  is  different 
only  in  that  a  student  can  no 
longer  'flash'  the  card;  he  must 
present  the  card.  This  is  not 
t>ecause  the  school  is  trying  to 
get  mean,  or  get  tough;  the 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Computer  I.D.  Poll 

The  computerized  ID  system  introduced  in  the  dining  halls  this 
fall  has  received  a  mixed  reaction  from  the  student  body,  according 
to  a  poll  conducted  by  the  Record  last  weekend  The  questions  and 
answers  are  printed  below. 

The  most  often  repeated  complaint  was  the  paucity  of  board 
options  under  the  new  system  John  Eagan  '84  "was  hoping  that 
they  could  use  the  system  to  make  a  wider  variety  of  meal  plans  ' 
As  for  impersonality,  some  find  just  the  opposite  Brooks  Clark 
'82  told  the  Record.  "It's  kind  of  fun  talking  to  the  ladies  when  the 
machine  doesn  t  work  '  Most  students,  however,  expressed  indif- 
ference Tim  Curran  83  had  a  typical  comment  "It  doesn't  matter  to 
me  whether  its  impersonal  or  not   I  just  want  to  get  in  arid  eat  ' 


1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  new  system? 

2)  If  you  were  convinced  that  the  system  cut  costs  to  the 
student,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  the  system?  (asked 
only  to  negative  respondents  of  no.  1) 

3)  Have  you  experienced  longer  waiting  lines  in  the  dining 
halls  as  a  result  of  the  new  system? 

4)  Do  you  find  the  new  system  to  be  impersonal? 


yes 

74 

no 
40 

26 

13 

44 

61 

46 

73 
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Changing  Attitudes 

Summers  are  always  a  period  of  change  for  Williams,  but  this  past 
summer  has  seen  changes  which  affect  not  only  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  also  the  inner  character  of  our  ivied  tower.  These  changes, 
when  seen  as  part  of  a  more  serious  deterioration  in  physical  plant, 
faculty  student  relations,  and  the  general  community  attitude,  should 
force  us  to  examine  whether  Williams  still  maintains  the  quality  of  life 
and  education  on  which  it  has  based  its  national  reputation. 

When  students  returned  this  fall,  they  were  greeted  by  a  new  dining 
computer,  longer  lines  in  the  remaining  dining  halls,  and  new  parking 
regulations.  Even  more  discouraging  was  the  record-high  enrollment. 
Every  year  the  freshman  class  gets  larger  and  larger;  now  12  freshmen 
must  be  squeezed  into  the  infirmary.  Classes  are  correspondingly 
larger  as  enrollment  rises  while  the  number  of  classes  remains  constant 
or  even  declines.  Students  and  professors  find  it  harder  to  really  get  to 
know  one  another,  much  less  enjoy  the  dialogue  James  Garfield 
envisioned. 

Attitudes  are  changing  too.  Over  the  past  year,  faculty  student 
interaction  has  declined  alarmingly.  Students  are  afraid  to  become 
friendly  with  professors  either  for  fear  of  being  labeled  an  "apple  pol- 
isher" or  from  a  fear  of  burdening  overworked  professors.  Guest  meals 
are  rarely  utilized  for  their  intended  purpose  of  student  faculty  interac- 
tion, and  faculty  retreat  within  the  shelter  of  fellow  professors. 

In  another,  more  crippling  trend,  there  is  a  loss  of  trust  between 
students  and  faculty.  Two  major  final  exams  were  stolen  last  year,  the 
most  in  recent  memory,  and  ever  larger  numbers  of  students  are 
brought  before  the  Honor  and  Discipline  Committee  for  cheating.  The 
Honor  Code  is  ignored  by  faculty,  who  disregard  it,  and  by  students  who 
abuse  it. 

The  physical  and  psychological  changes  buffeting  this  campus 
exemplify  Williams'  development  as  a  more  centralized  institution. 

The  economics  of  the  times  have  forced  the  College  to  deal  with 
problems  usually  associated  with  larger,  less  personal  universities.  As  a 
result.  Williams'  greatest  asset,  its  personal  touch,  is  looking  more  and 
more  like  an  endangered  species.  From  the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining  to  cooler  student  faculty  relations,  the  changes  are  increasingly 
disturbing. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  unrealistic.  There  are  those  who  would  argue 
that  small  classes,  personal  trust,  and  a  sense  of  community  are  things 
of  the  past;  inappropriate  to  the  real  world.  Yet  the  real  world  is  what  we 
make  it,  as  Class  Speaker  Mike  Sardo  '81  reminded  us  In  June.  We  can 
preserve  a  sense  of  community  at  Williams  only  If  we  are  willing  to 
reconsider  our  direction.  We  must  seek  out  each  other  and  learn  from 
one  another.  We  must  trust  one  another  more,  yet  before  we  can  be 
trusted  we  must  be  trustworthy.  And,  while  we  recognize  the  necessity 
of  the  financial  efficiencies  the  recent  physical  changes  represent,  we 
urge  that  in  the  eagerness  to  cut  costs,  the  Trustees  and  administration 
don't  lose  sight  of  the  spirit  of  W^illiams,  the  reason  we  came  to  this 
college. 
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Quote  of  the  Week 


*7f\'  never  easy  to  control  the  College  population  when 

the  best  method  we  have  is  the  rhythm  method." 

College  President  John  Chandler 
at  last  week's  convocation  ceremonies 
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Letters 


Party  Closed  Early 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Williams  Record 

I  regret  the  confusion  in  signals  which 
led  to  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  live 
music  at  the  Greylock  Quad  party  last 
Thursday.  I  was  not  aware  that  a  live 
band  had  been  hired  to  play  from  9:00 
p.m.  to  1: 00  a.m.  on  a  week-day  evening. 
I  would  not  have  approved  it  in  advance 
because  it  seems  impossible  to  control 
the  decibel  level  of  such  groups  and,  on 
summer  evenings,  it  is  difficult  to  seal 
off  the  building.  It  seems  to  me  unfair  to 
ask  neighbors  within  a  fairly  wide  radius 
of  the  party  to  forego  sleep  until  one 
o'clock— particularly  unfair  on  a  week- 
day night.  And  so  I  ended  the  music  at 
II:  30  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
House  officers  who  planned  the  party 
acted  in  good  faith  throughout  and  filed 
the  required  party  plan  well  in  advance. 
The  confusion  was  not  theirs  but  mine;  in 
the  rush  of  events  which  always  attends 
the  opening  of  the  academic  year.  I 
failed  to  notice  their  plan.  I  understand 
and  regret  their  frustration  and  the  frus- 
tration of  those  who  arrived  late  to  the 
party,  expecting  to  hear  a  live  group. 

Well  conducted  parties  are  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  College.  All-College  parties 
of  the  type  planned  for  last  Thursday  are 
good  for  student  morale.  But  we  live  in  a 
small  town  and  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the 


rights  of  others  who  share  the  place  with 
us.  I'm  confident  that  we  can  work  out 
some  sensible  compromises  and  I  will  be 
meeting  with  House  Presidents  next 
week  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  present 
year. 

Daniel  O'Connor 
Dean  of  the  College 

Carrels  for  Two? 

To  the  editors, 

Ah,  senior  year  has  finally  arrived 
with  all  its  trappings.  Convocation  robes 
and  a  file  at  OCC.  A  personal  carrel.  But . 
.  .  what?  The  library  now  politely 
informs  us  via  an  inconspicuous  white 
announcement  that  "Due  to  great 
demand  for  carrels,  students  will  be 
expected  to  do  double  up.  Official  Regis- 
tration is  still  necessar>-." 

Double  up!  The  thrill  is  gone.  How  I 
looked  forward  to  finding  a  freshman 
diligently  working  on  an  Econ  101  prob- 
lem set  in  my  carrel,  his  eyes  filled  with 
fear  and  awe  as  I  ejected  him  to  work  on 
my  Seminar  Paper. 

Sharing  carrels  bring  all  sorts  of  prob- 
lems the  library  staff  may  never  have 
considered.  A  whole  new  kind  of  eti- 
quette will  have  to  be  developed.  Who 
gets  the  carrel?  If  you're  sharing  with  a 
junior  or— heavens— a  sophomore,  you 
could  simply  use  seniority.  However  if 
your  carrelmate  is  a  senior— goodness- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Udall  predicts  low  Wattage  for  environmental  causes 

Edited  bv  Eric  Schmitt  ^^^  and  what  tvoes  of  effect  mleht  it  have? 


Edited  by  Eric  Schmitt 

Bvjorv  ConvtH-alum  Sntuninx.  the  Hh'.C.OHl) 
editors,  ami  nthvr  mrmhrrs  itf  ihr  mvtiia. 
met  with  (■(tnf(rositmnn  Mitrrin  K.  I  dall  to 
dincu%s  porlint'ttt  futliticnl.  fiwirtninivntal 
and  vtHTfiy-rvlnlvd  tttpivs. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  you  have  been  at 
odds  with  Interior  Secretary  James 
Watt.  Do  you  feel  Secretary  Watt  is  a 
liability  to  the  Reagan  administration? 

Udall:  Well,  yes  and  no.  In  one  sense, 
he's  playing  a  very  important  role.  The 
great  burning  question  is,  is  he  doing  this 
on  his  own?  Is  he  a  loose  cannon?  Are  all 
these  ideas  his  Ideas?  Is  It  kind  of  painful 
to  the  president  to  have  him  doing  It?  Or, 
as  I'm  inclined  to  believe,  does  the  presi- 
dent appreciate  what  he's  doing,  and 
like  to  have  him  out  in  front,  taking  all 
the  heat,  but  doing  things  they  both  agree 
on. 

The  president  can't  have  It  both  ways. 
Watt's  great  value  to  the  president  right 
now  Is  that  the  original  Reagan  people 
are  mutinous.  Here  he's  appointed  a 
woman  to  the  Supreme  Court  who  Isn't 
98100  percent  pure  on  the  abortion  ques- 
tion. And  he's  done  all  these  liberal 
things  like  cutting  taxes.  The  one  thing 
that  kind  of  keeps  these  people  from  mut- 
iny is  that  at  least  there's  one  guy  in  the 
administration  who's  kicking  the  heck 
out  of  little  old  ladies  in  tennis  shoes  who 
want  to  save  the  environment  and  get 
mean  on  oil  drilling. 

'Waff  keeps  the  original 
Reagan  people  from 
mutiny. "  


In  one  sense,  he's  taking  the  heat  for 
the  president,  doing  what  the  president 
wants  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presi- 
dent is  paying  a  very  heavy  price  right 
now  through  all  of  Watt's  actions. 

The  conservation  movement  has 
always  been  bipartisan.  You  look  back 
on  all  the  names  in  conservation  and  a 
good  chunk  of  them  are  Republicans. 
These  people  are  leaving  the  party  In 
droves.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
appalled  that  their  Republican  party  is 
going  off  to  the  man  who  Is  just  plain 
anti-conservation  on  all  the  major 
issues. 

The  people  around  the  president  are 
mean  and  tough,  and  they  look  out  for  the 
president's  welfare.  If  the  day  came 
when  Ed  Meese  decided  that  Watt  was 
damaging  the  president  pretty  badly,  I 
think  he  might  be  pulled  rather  quickly. 
But  I  don't  see  any  signs  of  that  now.  I  see 
signs  that  the  White  House  secretly 
approves  of  what  he's  doing.  It's  enjoy- 
ing his  assaults  on  environmentalists. 
Q:  How  much  influence  does  Ed  Meese 
have  in  the  White  House? 
Udall:  Next  to  the  president,  he's  proba- 
bly the  most  Influential  person  In 
Washington.  He  has  the  president's  ear. 
The  president  relies  on  him,  trusts  him, 
and  he's  very  powerful. 
Q:  What's  the  future  of  offshore  oil  dril- 
lings in  the  U.S.? 

Udall:  There's  never  been  any  argu- 
ment from  people  like  myself  or  (former 
Interior  Secretary)  Cecil  Andrus,  that 
we  had  to  do  some  drilling.  We  need  oil. 
What  we've  got  to  do  Is  do  It  in  an  orderly 
way.  Our  Alaska  Lands  Bill  opened  up 
national  petroleum  reserves  that  had 
l)een  sitting  there  for  50  years,  and  pro- 
vided for  not  governmental,  but  private 
drilling.  This  and  other  programs  were 
coming  along  under  Andrus  and  the  Car- 
ter administration,  but  I  don't  think  they 
get  credit  for  them. 

Q:  There's  going  to  have  to  be  strong 
Democratic  leadership  to  thwart  the 
Reagan  administration's  efforts  con- 
cerning the  environment.  Do  you  feel 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  is  able  to  pro- 
vide that  necessary  leadership? 

Udall:  Tip  O'Neill  is  a  top-notch  per 
son.  I  don't  think  he's  been  treated  too 
fairly  by  the  press.  Tip  Is  an  Idealist,  and 
he's  very  effective  and  he  knows  how  far 
he  can  go. 

You  can  go  to  the  well  If  you're  presi 
dent  once,  maybe  twice.  In  a  term  and 
really  get  some  things  done.  Reagan  did 
a  masterful  job  by  saying,  I'm  your  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Southern  Democrat,  this  Is  the 


most  important  vote  of  my  term.  We've 
got  to  have  tax  changes,  we've  got  to  get 
this  economy  straightened  out,  and  by 
the  way.  here's  some  cuff  links.  He  got  40 
Democrats  to  switch  sides.  Now.  you  go 
back  next  week  and  say,  here  I  am  again, 
and  by  the  way.  I  have  another  vote,  and 
this  is  the  most  important  of  my  career, 
and  would  you  kindly  help  me.  It  won't 
work.  He  doesn't  control  these  people.  It 
is  a  false  impression  that  somehow  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  held  some 
sort  of  meeting  and  voted  that  Ronald 
Reagan  is  now  commander-in-chief  of 
the  House.  These  so-called  Boll  Weevils 
(Southern  Democrats)  have  constituen- 
cies in  labor,  women's  groups,  teachers 
and  important  minority  groups  that  are 
going  to  be  heard  from.  So  nolxxly's  sold 
their  souls  to  Ronald  Reagan  forever. 


Q:  Do  you  think  the  Republicans  will 
be  able  to  continue  as  a  solid  voting 
block? 

Udall:  No.  The  president's  going  to 
find  20-.3O  moderate  Republicans  around, 
Including  John  Anderson  and  Silvio 
Conte  ( R-Mass. ) .  who  have  been  good  on 
the  environment.  They  had  the  most 
Intense  pressure  put  on  them  to  stand 
firm  on  this  very  important  i  budget- 
taxi  issue.  It's  very  difficult  for  some  of 
these  moderates  to  be  seen  in  their  con- 
stituencies as  knee-jerk  supporters  for 
any  wild  turkey  that  Ronald  Reagan 
wants  to  send  to  the  House.  They're  look- 
ing for  opportunities  to  show  they're  still 
progressive  and  moderate. 

Q:  There  is  now  focus  on  cutting  from 
the  defense  budget.  How  much  do  you 
think  will  be  cut,  from  what  programs 


Morris  K.  Udall,  59,  has  represented  the  Tucson  district  of  Arizona  In  Con- 
gress since  1%1.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  a  leading  Democrat  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Udall  has  l)een  Instrumental  In  the  development  of  several  pieces  of  major 
legislation  over  the  past  two  decades.  His  commitments  to  civil  service  reform, 
federal  protection  of  the  Alaskan  wilderness,  and  the  development  of  national 
strip  mining  regulations  have  earned  Udall  the  respect  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike.  Political  analyst  Mike  Barrone  says  Udall  "Is  probably  the  most 
productive  and  hardworking  legislator  on  Capitol  Hill." 

Following  receipt  of  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Arizona.  Udall 
served  In  the  Air  Force  for  the  duration  of  World  War  II.  He  then  played  a  season 
of  professional  basketball  with  the  Denver  Nuggets  In  1948-49  t)efore  establishing 
an  active  law  practice. 


and  what  types  of  effect  might  it  have? 
Udall:  There's  a  bitter  fight  going  on 
that  hasn't  been  resolved.  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  is  deter- 
mined to  spend  a  lot  more  than  ( Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  Director) 
David  Stockman  would  like  to.  The  whole 
administration  Is  in  very  bad  trouble 
unless  lower  budget  cuts  are  made  now, 
this  fall,  before  we  go.  Otherwise,  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  $75  billion  to  $95  billion 
deficit  in  the  budget.  This  would  drive 
Interest  rates  up,  and  It  could  be  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Stockman  recognizes 
that  you  can't  go  back  for  a  second  cut  on 
civilian  programs. 

So  what  we're  going  to  have  to  do  is 
really  get  cost  effective.  You  say  to  the 
generals,  here's  $50  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and  they'll  come  back  with  a  fancy, 
new  sophisticated  scheme  of  some  sort: 
a  brand  new  tank  that  costs  $1  million  -  $3 
million,  when  what  you  need  is  more  pay 
for  technicians  who  can  make  a  helicop- 
ter work.  Or  a  new  non-commissioned 
officers  club  to  help  retain  some  of  these 
people.  I  would  tilt  toward  the  inexpen- 
sive, small  things  that  add  on  to  the  mil- 
itary budget,  rather  than  a  B-1  bomber, 
which  is  a  turkey.  We  voted  it  out  several 
times  several  years  ago,  and  now  they're 
trying  to  resurrect  it. 

Q:  What's  your  feeling  on  the  MX  mis- 
sile proposals? 

Udall:  We  can't  find  one  plan  everyone 
agrees  with,  but  we've  got  to  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  basic  mode.  If  we're 
going  to  have  intercontinental  missiles, 
and  I  guess  we  have  to  have  them,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  modernize  them 
from  time  to  time.  We've  got  to  find  a 
way  to  deploy  them.  The  race  track  table 
is  out.  The  senators  from  Nevada  and 
Utah,  the  biggest  hawks  in  town,  have 
said,  not  here,  put  it  somewhere  else. 

Of  all  the  Rube  Goldberg  schemes.  I 
think  the  one  that  probably  has  the  best 
chance  is  the  small  submarine  deploy- 
ment. You'd  get  a  lot  less  flak  doing  that 
than  trying  to  put  missile  fields  in  some- 
body's backyard. 


"Nobody's  sold  their 
soul  to  Reagan  forever. 


>t 


Q:  What's  the  outlook  of  the  proposed 
nuclear  waste  storage  bili  going  through 
your  committee? 

Udall:  We  should  get  something  done 
on  it  this  year.  About  a  year  ago,  in  my 
office,  I  had  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
nuclear  industry.  They  both  agreed,  for 
totally  different  rationale,  that  we 
needed  a  nuclear  waste  bill. 

If  you  shut  down  every  nuclear  plant  In 
America  this  afternoon,  and,  tomorrow, 
dumped  all  the  nuclear  warheads  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  you'd  still  have  35  years 
of  waste  sitting  on  your  doorstep,  and  not 
a  damn  thing  can  be  done  about  it. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  with  nuclear  is  start 
a  process,  and  a  timetable,  and  have  the 
president  Identify  five  sites,  for  exam- 
ple, by  a  certain  time.  States  would  be 
Involved  in  the  decision  to  a  degree  with 
low-level  waste  stuff.  With  high-level. 
it's  so  dangerous,  and  we  know  so  little 
about  it,  it's  really  got  to  be  done  by  the 
federal  government. 

I  hope  we  can  put  it  in  a  retrievable 
type  storage.  There's  granite  In  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  that  hasn't  moved  for 
two  million  years  and  has  no  water  pene- 
trating very  deep.  There's  salt  mines  In 
New  Mexico  and  Kansas. 

Q:  What's  your  feeling  about  the  nomi- 
nation of  Sandra  O'Connor  (a  fellow 
.\rizonan)  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of 
the  Court  in  general? 

Udall:  I'm  worried  about  the  Supreme 
Court.  It's  Increasingly  consen-ative 
and  there  Isn't  a  damn  thing  I  can  do 
about  it. 

Sandra  O'Connor  is  a  great  woman.  I 
testified  in  her  l>ehalf.  For  Reagan,  this 
Is  a  political  masterstroke.  Of  all  the 
interest  groups,  probably  women  and  the 
feminist  movement  were  more  suspi- 
cious and  more  anti-Reagan  than  any 
other  group  in  America.  With  one  blow, 
he's  defused  that.  Reagan  said  he  would 
appoint  a  woman  and  he  did. 
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HBO  tapes  Sherlock  Holmes 


by  Steve  Wlllard 

The  Muhammads  of  Holly 
wood  once  again  journeyed  to 
the  Mountains  of  the  Purple  V'al 
ley  as  Home  Box  Office  taped  a 
two-hour,  live  production  of 
"Sherlock  Holmes"  in  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theatre  Sep- 
tember 4.  An  edited  version  of 
the  five  act  play,  which  was 
written  in  1899  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
will  be  shown  nationwide  by 
H.B.O.  in  November. 

Set  in  London  in  1891,  the  play 
revolves  around  love  letters 
that  first  become  a  weapon  for 
revenge,  and  later,  when  seized 
by  villains,  for  blackmail.  Sher- 
lock Holmes  is  hired  to  recover 
the  letters,  and,  at  the  end  of  his 
trail,  he  encounters  his 
archenemv.  Professor  Moriar 

ty. 

The  play  features  an  all-star 
cast  headlined  by  Frank  Lan- 


gella  in  the  title  role.  Langella. 
who  debuted  on  the  Williams 
stage  in  1982,  turned  in  a  mag 
nificent  performance  as  the 
inimitable  sleuth,  although  his 
dashing  good  looks  and  unflap- 
pable charm  may  have  been 
more  than  Conan  Doyle  envisi- 
oned for  his  character.  V'eteran 
actors  Stephen  Collins,  of  "The 
Star  Trek  Movie"  fame,  and 
Susan  Clark,  who  won  an  Emmy 
as  Best  Actress  for  her  perfor- 
mance as  Babe  Didrikson  Zaha 
rias  in  "Babe,"  took  someof  the 
limelight  from  Langella 
through  strong  supporting  per- 
formances. All  in  all,  however, 
"Sherlock"  was  clearly  Langel- 
la's  show,  and  it  was  his  skill  as 
an  actor  which  made  the  perfor- 
mance the  success  it  was. 

H.B.O.  s  taping  equipment 
remained  remarkably  incons- 
picuous throughout  the  perfor- 
mance;  a  thoughtful  effort  by 


H.B.O.  which  permitted  a  truly 
"live"  atmosphere  in  the  thea 
tre.  The  rapt  attention  and 
obvious  enjoyment  of  the 
audience  during  the  play  was 
not  lost  on  H.B.O.;  live  cameras 
routinely  scanned  the  audience. 

The  performance  of  "Sher- 
lock Holmes"  capped  the  26th 
year  of  the  nationally  renowned 
Williamstown  Theatre  Festival. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nikos 
Psacharopoulos.  who  deserves 
the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  Theatre,  such 
popular  actors  as  Christopher 
Reeve,  Blythe  Danner,  and 
Frank  Langella  performed  for 
sold-out  audiences  throughout 
the  summer. 


Sukanya  (above)  and  Indrani  will 
bring  their  acclaimed  classical 
Indian  dance  program  to  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall  Sunday  even- 
ing. 


Indian  dancers  to  perform 


ARTS  •  ARTS  •  ARTS  •  A 


Nabokov  Film 

On  Tuesday,  September  15, 
••Vladimir  Nabokov,"  a  30- 
minute  interview  with  the 
author,  will  be  shown  in  the  Stet- 
son Media  classroom.  The 
showings,  which  are  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  English  367, 
will  be  at  4  and  7:30  P.M. 

Voung  .\rtist  Concert 

The  first  Young  Artist  Con- 


Concerts 

Fri.,  Sept.  18  NRBQ.  Stage 
West.  W.  Hartford 
J.B.  Hutto,  Rahar's. 
Northampton 
Edgar  Winter  &  Rick  Der- 
ringer Band.  J.  B.  Scott's. 
Albany 

Gary  U.S.  Bonds.  West 
Hall  Auditorium,  RPI 

Sat..  Sept.  19-The  Night- 
hawks.  J.  B.  Scott's,  Al- 
bany 

Southside  Johnny  &  Joe 
Perry  Project.  Field 
House,  Plattsburg  State 
College 

NRBQ.  Joyous  Lake. 
Woodstock.  NY 
"All-Star  Jazz  Festival" 
with  Chick  Corea.  Pat  Me 
theny,  John  Abercrom- 
bie.  Karl  Berger.  Dave 
Holland.  Dewey  Redman, 
etc. 

Creative  Music  Studios, 
near  Woodstock 

Sun..  Sept.  20— Sweet  Honey 
in    the    Rock.    John    M. 
Greene   Hall.   Smith  Col 
lege 

Mon..  Sept.  21— Widespread 
Jazz    Orchestra    vs.    Val 
ley  Big  Band.  Academy  of 
Music.  Northampton 

Fri..  Sept.  25— Peter  Tosh. 
Civic  Ctr..  Springfield  Blue 
Oyster  Cult  &  Foghat. 
Glenns  Falls  Civic  Ctr. 


cert  of  the  season  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  September  18  at  8:  30  in 
the  Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Veda  Zuponcic.  pianist,  will 
present  Beethoven  s  Sonata  in  .\ 
flat  .Major,  Schumann's  Krei- 
sleriana.  Rachmaninoff's  Pre- 
lude in  E  flat  minor,  two  Etudes 
by  Scriabin.  and  Liszt's  Venezia 
e  Napoli.  Admission  is  free. 

Griffin  Hall  Concert 

The  Griffin  Hall  Concert  Ser- 
ies kicks  off  its  1981  season  this 
Friday.  September  19  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute  Auditorium. 
Judith  Reichert.  soprano.  Janet 
Geroulo.  flute  and  Victor  Hill, 
harpsichord  will  present  a  pro- 
gram which  will  include  three 
Handel  arias  for  soprano  with 
flute,  songs  by  Purcell.  Deb- 
ussy. Faure.  and  Wolf,  and  flute 
works  of  Mozart  and  Pulenc. 
The  concert,  which  t>egins  at 
8:30.  is  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 


The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  the 
art  department,  area  studies 
program  and  the  religion 
department,  is  sponsoring  the 
residency  of  Indrani  and  Suka- 
nya, two  classical  Indian 
Dancers.  On  Sunday.  Sept.  20  at 
8:  30  in  the  Brooks-Rogers  Reci- 
tal Hall,  the  pair  will  present  a 
lecture-demonstration  on 
"Feminine  Images  in  the  Myth. 
Art  and  Dance  of  India."  The 
following  evening  at  8:30,  the 
two  will  perform  classical  dan- 
ces of  India.  Both  programs  are 
free. 

Indrani  and  Sukanya  have 
delighted  audiences  all  over  the 
world  with  their  program  of 
four  styles  of  Indian  classical 
dance  which  the  New  York 
Times  has  called  "One  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  joyful  presen 
lations  of  Indian  dance.  " 

Indrani.  the  foremost  disciple 
of  Bharata  Natyam  Guru,  has 
been  dancing  since  the  age  of 
five  and  has  performed  on  all 
five  continents.  She  has  taught 
Indian  dance  at  Juilliard.  Har- 
vard. SUNY  at  Purchase, 
Brooklyn  College.  Jacob's  Pil- 
low Dance  Festival  and  New 
York  University. 

Sukanya  carries  on  her  fam- 
ily tradition  of  dancing.  She  was 
trained  by  her  mother  at  a  very 
early  age  and  later  accepted  a 
scholarship  to  study  with  Mar- 
tha Graham  in  New  York  t>efore 
returning  to  Indian  dancing. 

Indrani  and  Sukanya  have 
performed  at  the  Jacob's  Pillow 
Dance  Festival,  the  New  York 
Dance  Festival  and  at  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  where  they  shared  a  con- 
cert with  the  internationally 
known  Indian  musician.  Ravi 
Shankar.    Jhey    have    been 


SPECIAL  SALE 

DOORS  1st  LP  $3.99 

Talking  Heads 
"More  Songs  About  Buildings"  3.99 

Pete  Townshend  "Empty  Glass"  3.99 

J.  Ceils  Band    Best  of  .  .  Two*  3.99 

The  Magnificent  7"  Reggae  dub  collection 
with  I  Roy.  Big  Youth,  etc.  2.99 

The  Who  "Quadrophenia"  sound  track      3.99 

TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY  RECORDS 

131  Water  Street  -  458-5229  Open  10-6 
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chosen  to  participate  in  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Dance  Touring  Program 
and  have  just  been  awarded  a 
grant  by  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  support  of  their  work  in 
the  coming  year. 


Music  in  the 
Round  opens 

by  GreK  Capaldini 

Last  Thursday  night  marked 
the  opening  concert  of  Music  in 
the  Round,  a  chamber  series 
directed  by  .Julius  Hegyi,  music 
faculty  member  and  director  of 
the  Berkshire  Symphony.  The 
series  is  designed  to  present 
both  the  classical  and  modern 
repertoire  in  a  basically  infor- 
mal atmosphere  (colorful  garb 
instead  of  concert  black,  casual 
stage  presence,  etc.).  The  con- 
certs are  considered  quite 
worthwhile,  despite  the  gener- 
ally mixed  success  of  the  music, 
which  was  the  case  this  time. 

The  .Schubert's  group  Trio  n% 
in  B  flat  for  strings  was;  why 
this  straightforward  piece  gave 
the  players  so  much  trouble  is  a 
mystery.  Intonation  and  rhyth- 
mic vitality  were  shrouded  in  a 
cloud  of  imprecision,  while 
melodic  contours  were  often 
distastefully  exaggerated. 
Above  all.  Schubert  should  have 
the   clarity   and  directness  of 

Mozart,  an  inconsistent  element 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Congratulations  Benjamin  Goldberg. 

You  won  free  all  required  texts  we  handle  at 
the  only  store  that  offers  this  boon, 
cnzi's 
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Welcome  Back 

Come  and  see  us  for 
all  your  travel  needs. 


'EL  STORE 


105  Spring  Street 

WII.I.IAMSTOWN.  MASS.012«7*(111)l'>!*i786 


Salads 

Sandwiches  (Over- 
stuffed and  '/2 
sandwjclies  available) 
Haagen  Oazs  ice 
cream  and  milk 
shakes 
Tiger's  Milk  Bars 

Cigarettes 
10-  10 


PAPPA 

CHARLIE'S 

DELI 


CaW  the 

Spirit  Shop 


458-3704 


for 


Miller,  Lite  &  Lowenbrau 
V2  &  74  Kegs 

Miller  &  Lite  —  $38.00  &  $23.50 
Lowenbrau  —  $47.80  &  $25.50 

Special  This  Month 

Miller  12  Packs  $4.89 
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Forty-six  senators  have 
already  agreed  toco-sponsor 
a  resolution  against  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal  to 
sell  five  AWACS  and  F-lfS 
equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
A  majority  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  must  be  mus- 
tered if  this  $8.5  billion  sale  of 
highly  sophisticated  wea- 
pons is  to  bt^  blocked. 

The    proposed    sale,    con- 
trary to  the  administration's 
contentions,   will   not  serve 
the  L'nited  States'  interest  in 
maintaining  stability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Saudi  Arabia  is 
ruled     by     a     monarchy 
affected  by  wide-scale  cor- 
ruption.  There  are  serious 
internal  squabbles  over  the 
order  of  succession.  Outside 
of  the  royal  family,  tribal 
factions  are   restrained   by 
payoffs  from  the  kingdom's 
immense  oil  revenues.  The 
large  number  of  foreigners 
and    minorities    in    Saudi 
society,  as  well  as  the  emerg- 
ing class  of  technocrats  edu- 
cated abroad,  contribute  to 
the  instability  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It   thus   seems   pure 
folly  for  the  U.S.  to  transfer  a 
large  quantity  of  its  highest 
quality  weapons  to  the  feudal 
kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

Reagan  has  stated  that  the 
U.S.  is  obligated  to  fulfill 
Saudi  Arabia's  request  for 
these  arms  because  the  Sau- 
dis have  a  moderate  oil  pric- 
ing strategy.  The  sale  is  both 
a  reward  and  a  symbol  of  po\- 
itical  support.  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  however,  that 
Saudi    Arabia    carefully 


separates  its  economic  from 
its  political  goals.  It  appears 
that  U.S.  policy-makers 
would  be  wise  to  do  the  same 
in  this  particular  relation- 
ship. U.S.  foreign  policy 
actually  has  much  less  effect 
on  Saudi  Arabia's  oil  pricing 
policy  than  oil  companies 
would  like  American  consu- 
mers to  believe.  Saudi- 
Arabia  knows  that  higher  oil 
prices  stimulate  conserva- 
tion, the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources, 
and  the  search  for  non-OPEC 
oil.  Because  of  its  vast 
reserves,  it  is  In  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's self-interest  to  keep  oil 
prices  relatively  low.  The 
price  of  oil  has  nevertheless 
risen  from  $12  to  $32  a  barrel 
since  the  U.S.  sold  Saudi  Ara- 
bia F-15  fighter  planes  in 
1978.  The  Saudis  capitalized 
on  the  panics  which  occurred 
when  the  Shah  fell  and  Iran 
stopped  exporting  oil  to  the 
West,  and  when  Soviet  troops 
marched  into  Afghanistan. 
This  type  of  behavior  is 
expected  and  understanda- 
ble in  a  business-type  rela- 
tionship. Saudi  Arabia's 
"moderation.  "  like  its  avar- 
ice, occurs  when  such  policy 
is  in  Saudi  self-interest. 

Reagan  can  create  a  pro- 
Western  alliance  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  without  this  arms 
sale.  The  primary  task  in  for- 
mulating a  comprehensive 
policy  is  to  convince  Saudi 
Arabia,  as  well  as  Jordan,  to 
join  the  Camp  David  peace 
process.  To  date.  Saudi  Ara- 
bia has  aligned  with  the  radi- 
cal Arab  states  (Syria. 
Libya.  Iraq,  etc.)  and 
rejected  the  peace  treaty 
signed  in  Washington  two 
years  ago.  It  is  also  in  the 


U.S.  interest  to  persuade 
Saudi  Arabia  to  stop  declar 
ing  jihads  (holy  wars) 
against  Israel.  And  would  it 
be  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Saudis  stop  subsidizing  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation to  the  tune  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year? 

Saudi  Arabia  has  yet  to 
help  stabilize  politics  in  the 
Middle  East.  Instead,  the 
royal  government  has 
recently  allowed  Russian 
overflights  and  the  shipment 
of  Soviet  supplies  through 
Saudi  Arabia  to  Iraq.  It  is  too 
hypothetical  to  assume  that 
the  Saudis  can  and  will  util- 
ize these  weapons  against 
the  Soviets.  Before  pushing 
this  sale  through  Congress, 
the  Reagan  administration 
should  re-evaluate  the  viabil- 
ity of  Saudi  Arabia  as  a  politi- 
cal, and  therefore  as  a 
military,  ally.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  oil  fields  are 
critical  to  the  U.S.  economy, 
but  their  security  will  not 
necessarily  be  assured  by 
the  deliver\'  of  more 
American-made  AWACS. 
Their  security,  in  fact,  might 
be  endangered. 

Reagan's  proposal  to  sell 
the  Saudis  AWACS.  F-15 
offensive  equipment,  mis- 
siles and  ground  radar  sta- 
tions represents  one  of  the 
largest  arms  deals  in  his- 
tory. Saudi  Arabia  is  already 
receiving  sixty  F-15  planes 
and  there  are  presently  four 
AWACS  in  the  region!  How 
many  more  weapons  must 
the  U.S.  prostitute  before 
another  Persian  Gulf  fiasco 
leads  to  yet  another  round  of 
arms  sales?  At  the  risk  of 
sounding  trite,  I  urge  you  to 
express  your  views  on  this 
important  matter  to  your 
Congressman  and  to  both  of 
your  Senators  before  the  vote 
is  taken. 

Miriam  Sapiro  '82 


Music  in  the  Round 


Letters 


Continued  from  Page  5 
in    this    totally    earthbound 
performance. 

Things    looked    up    with 
Honeggers    Sonatine    for    two 
violins.  This  early  work  by  the 
fine  Swiss  contemporary  sym- 
phonist    presages   his   mature 
skill  with  counterpoint  and  stri- 
dent harmony,  but  also  reflects 
his  unwilling  early  association 
with   Satie   and   his   disciples. 
Here,    the   level   of   ensemble 
playing  was  better,  with  effec- 
tive shadings  of  expression  and 
plenty    of    singing    line.    Still. 
Honegger  is  not  very  pleasing  to 
a  first-time  listener,  as  is  the 
general    case    with    modern 


HiSdukE 


music. 
Schumann's  Quintet  in  E  flat 

for  piano  and  strings  made  a 
stupendous  finale.  This  work, 
popular  among  musicians,  has 
everything  going  for  It:  consist- 
ent melodic  spark,  creative  dis- 
tribution of  notes  to  the  separate 
voices,  rhythmic  pizzazz,  and 
the  use  of  strict  sonata  form  as  a 
catalyst,  not  as  a  restraint.  The 
players  responded  approp- 
riately to  all  the  musical 
demands  of  the  piece,  and  the 
result  was  the  kind  of  high- 
charged  entertainment  that  can 
make  a  weekend. 

Four  concerts  remain  In  the 
series,  scattered  throughout  the 
season.  Since  these  and  other 
music  department  programs 
are  free  to  students,  they  are  a 
good  value.  And  who  knows? 
You  just  might  hear  a  new  piece 
you  really  like.  This  listener  did 
on  Thursday  night. 


Continued  from  Page  2 

what  to  do?  Perhaps  we  could 
settle  in  an  I-got-my-key- 
before-you-dld  basis.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  method  Is  not  fair  to 
the  poor  latecomer.  Maybe  an 
I-got-to-lt-before-you-dld  me- 
thod might  work.  But  the  poor 
sports-minded  scholar,  freshly 
showered  and  fed  after  a  long 
practice,  would  be  consistently 
aced  out.  Maybe  we  could 
decide  on  a  GPA  basis,  you 
know,  mlne's-lower-than-yours- 
so-I-need-lt-more. 

What  about  my  treasured  per- 
sonal belongings?  My  mate 
might  use  a  Kleenex  or— ugh— 
drink  from  my  plastic  Williams 
water  cup!  And  does  he  want  the 
right  or  left  hand  side  of  the 
locker? 

Fortunately,  those  seniors 
doing  honors  work  are  Immune. 
Mavbe  I  should  do  a  thesis  after 
all  .  .  .  Karin  Kietel  '82 


Fuqua    School 
of   Bus  i  ness 


A  representative  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
will  be  on  campus  Thursday.  October  1.  to  discuss  the 
Duke  MBA  Program.  Interested  students  may  obtain 
further  information  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling. 
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^'Cluster''   plan   reworked 


The  controversial  "cluster- 
ing" plan  suggested  in  the  preli- 
minary report  of  the  Committee 
on  Student  Residential  Life  last 
spring,  has  been  "significantly 
altered"  in  the  final  report 
released  this  summer,  accord- 
ing to  committee  Chairman  Don 
Glfford. 

The  report,  whose  prelimi- 
nary version  met  with  vocal  stu 
dent  opposition  last  year, 
prop)oses  several  changes  in  the 
current  upperclass  housing 
system. 

The  houses  would  be  divided 
into  four  groups:  Mission  Park- 
Tyler,  Berkshlre-Dodd,  Grey- 
lock  and  Row  Houses.  The 
presidents  and  senior  faculty 
associates  of  the  various  houses 
In  each  group  would  form  advi- 
sorv'  councils,  each  of  which 
would  have  an  executive  secre- 
tary from  the  Dean's  Office. 

"The  main  purpose  of  these 
councils  would  not  be  to  sup- 
plant but  to  advise  and  reinforce 


the  residential  houses  and  their 
governments  and  to  improve 
the  capacity  of  the  individual 
houses  to  police  themselves," 
according  to  the  report. 

The  councils  would  provide 
continuity  to  house  government 
and  encourage  Interaction 
between  students  and  faculty. 
House  presidents  could  "be 
more  involved  in  thinking  at)out 
and  implementing  day-to-day 
self-government  in  their 
houses."  To  further  this  goal, 
the  committee  recommends 
that  "the  responsibility  for 
organizing  social  events  in  each 
house  should  be  shifted  from  the 
house  president  to  a  coordinat- 
ing committee  under  a  social 
chairman. 

The  House  Maintenance  Tax, 
currently  $20  per  student  per 
semester,  would  be  distributed 
as  follows:  $5  to  the  damage 
fund,  $13  Into  house  treasuries, 
and  $2  to  the  advisory  councils, 
which  would  also  control  cultu- 


Security    revises    parking 


by  Robert  McLean 

Assigning  student  cars  to  spe- 
cific parking  lots  this  year 
marks  a  return  to  a  procedure 
used  for  several  years  prior  to 
last  year. 

According  to  Ransom  Jenks. 
Director  of  Security,  the  College 
decided  to  implement  a  new  sys- 
tem last  year  by  which  students 
could  park  In  any  of  the  campus 
lots.  However,  this  more  flexi- 
ble arrangement  led  to  a  flood 
of  cars  Into  the  inner  campus  as 
well  as  many  instances  of  stu- 
dents parking  In  non-student 
areas. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  negative  reac- 
tion last  year."  said  Jenks. 
"Students  from  Mission  Park 
flooded  the  Dodd  Complex 
Instead  of  using  the  Mission 
Park  lot.  This  was  true  of  other 
areas  also." 

Consequently,  students  regis- 
tering their  cars  this  year  will 
receive  an  additional  parking 
decal  with  a  letter  signifying  in 
which  of  the  nine  campus  lots 
they  must  park  their  car.  The 
annual  $55  parking  fee  remains 
unchanged  from  last  year. 

Most  students  have  been 
assigned  to  the  lot  nearest  their 
house,  the  large  Greylock  lot  or 
the  Mission  Park  lot  near  the 
tennis  courts,  for  e.xample.  In 
Mission  Park,  each  of  the  four 
houses  will  also  be  given  six  or 
seven  spaces  in  the  closer  Infir- 
mar>-  lot.  and  the  house  will 
determine  who  receives  those 


spaces. 

Many  tickets  have  already 
been  distributed  to  illegally 
parked  cars  during  the  first 
week  of  school,  as  the  Security 
Office  attempts  to  show  the  stu- 
dents that  the  new  system  is  in 
effect.  Despite  the  deluge  of 
tickets.  Jenks  thus  far  has 
heard  "no  reaction"  to  the  new 
system. 

"It's  too  early  In  the  year  for 
anv  reaction,"  he  said. 


ral  faculty  associates.  The 
councils  would  be  expected  "to 
use  their  influence  and  their 
budgets  to  initiate  student- 
faculty  Interaction  and  to  insure 
more  equitable  attention  to 
majority  and  minority  activi- 
ties In  and  among  the  houses  of 
their  group." 

President  John  Chandler  will 
decide  which  recommendations 
will  be  implemented.  He  has 
asked  the  student-faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Life 
to  "study  housing  problems 
further  and  to  consult  students 
more  widely."  He  added  that 
the  committee  is  "not  under  any 
particular  deadline"  to  report 
back  to  him. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad,  chair- 
man of  the  CUL,  noted  that  the 
committee  Is  looking  for  student 
input,  and  will  meet  next  Mon- 
day at  4  p.m.  in  Greylock  Dining 
Hall 

College  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan  '8.3  has  invited 
the  CUL  to  meet  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  late  September  to  discuss 
the  report. 

Kathleen  Merrlgan  '82,  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Committee, 
expects  he;  committee  to  be  "a 
major  voice"  in  discussing  the 
report  and  offering  alternative 
suggestions.  She  believes  that 
the  Gifford  report  "pinpointed 
serious  problems  in  the  housing 
system." 

The  Fitch-Currier  Ad-hoc 
Committee  on  Residential  Life 
also  Intends  to  respond  to  the 
final  report,  but  "has  not  had 
time  to  organize,  "  according  to 
member  Merrlgan. 


"Fine  Sportswear  Ou 

DESIGNER  CLOTHES 

AT 

DISCOUNT  PRICES 


For  Men.  Women  and  Tee 


50  Spring  Street 

Williamstown 

Mon.  thru  Sat.  10-5:30 


JOSEPH  E  DE^EY 

9:00  -  5:00        ^  \ 
Mon.-Sat.  ^     \^  *' 


y\.\  h  M  S 


_  WILLI.^MSTOW.N,  MASS. 
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Save  40-57%  at 

The  Williams  News  and  Supply  Room 

on  New  York  Times  and  Boston  Globe  subscriptions 


Check  out  our  line  of . . . 

•  School  Supplies  (large  selection  ot  notebooks) 

•  Laundry  Products 

•  Cookies  Candy,  etc. 

•  Magazines 

•  Cigarettes 

•  Miscellaneous  items 

DISCOUNT  FILM  DEVELOPMENT 

We  extend  a  ^arm  welcome  to  the  incoming  Freshmen  and  to  the 
returning  upperdassmen  o'  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE. 


^^Oott^^Lqft      ' 


Welcome  Back  to 
Williamstown. 

stop  in  for  School 

Supplies,  Calculators, 

Typewriters  (sales  and  service). 


Jl/icCUiiand'^ 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

FOR  FALL  1981 

The  Zeta  Psi  Fraternity  of  North  America,  having 
previously  had  a  chapter  at  Williams  College, 
continues  its  interest  in  this  fine  educational 
institution   Zeta  Psi  has  available  a  unique 
scholarship  for  qualified  Williams  students 
honoring  the  memory  of  Lt.  F.  Kendall  Mitchell 
(U  S.N.R  ).  a  Zeta  Psi  member  of  the  Williams 
College  class  of  1930,  who  lost  his  life  in  World 
War  II   Interested  students  are  encouraged  to 
write  to  Zeta  Psi  s  New  York  Headquarters  for 
information  and  an  application, 

Zeta  Psi  Educational  Foundation 
500  Fifth  Avenue.  Suite  830 
New  York.  New  York  10110 


V\lelcome  to  Williams! 


Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At    The    Cottage. 

Your   decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
baskets. 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays.  Too! 


eOffAEE 


PLANT  SALE  at  Town  &  Country  Flowers 

On  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19  a  truck 
filled  with  plants  will  be  parked  at  Town  & 
Country  Flowers   Prices  will  be  at  an  all  time 
low'  Conne  and  take  your  pick  of  hanging, 
flowering  and  all-sized  house  plants. 
PLUS'  Roses  in  assorted  colors  at  50C  a  piece. 


r^Hi'ff  ^  Country 
Ibwcrs 


EPHS  AU£Y 

on  Spring  St   WUHanrutown 

behind  Flr«i  AgrkmhuraJ  Bank 


e 


458-5030 
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Udall  talks  at  Convocation^ 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  past,  but  we  must  go  ahead 
with  care."  Ho  concluded  on  an 
upbeat  note,  saying  that  "I  may 
sound  gloomy,  but  I'm  optimis- 
tic about  what  this  generation 
can  do." 

President  John  Chandler 
opened  the  proceedings  by  wel 
coming  550  new  students  and 
faculty  to  Williams,  including 
509  members  of  the  Class  of 
1985.  the  largest  freshman  class 
in  the  College's  189year 
history. 

"We  have  about  30  more  stu 
dents  than  planned  . . .  it's  never 
easy  to  control  the  college  popu- 
lation when  the  best  method  we 
have  is  the  rhvthm  method,"  he 


said. 

In  a  more  serious  vein, 
Chandler  defended  the  libiMal 
arts  ideal,  criticizing  the  "dis- 
turbing utilitarian  mood"  per- 
vading education.  He  said  that 
education  "cheats  young  people 
if  it  merely  provides  a  perisha- 
ble skill  rather  than  educating 
for  life." 

Chandler  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  Walter  E.  Massey. 
director  of  Argonne  National 
Labs.  Amory  B.  Lovins.  physi- 
cist and  advisor  to  P'riends  of 
the  Earth,  S.  David  P'reeman. 
TVA  commissioner.  Robert  (). 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  ARCO.  as  well  as 
Udall. 


With  blasting  of  the  rock  foundation 
completed,  construction  is  well 
under  way  on  the  new  wing  of  Law- 
rence Halt.  Unlike  past  College 
construction,  work  at  Lawrence  has 
been  a  minor  inconvenience  to  stu- 
dents living  in  nearby  Fayerweather 
and  Prospect  Houses. 


No  House  dining  causes  grumbles 


Continued  from  Page  1 
'82  said.  "I  don't  think  eating  at 
the  same  time  is  any  answer  to 
the  problem.  We're  planning  an 
expanded,  more  versatile  social 
calendar  to  maintain  house 
unity." 

Both   Row  House  members 
and    (ireylock   residents    were 
optimistic    that    lines    would 
improve  as  students  adjusted 
their  eating  schedules  to  avoid 
peak    times.    However,     most 
thought  that  the  Gifford  Com- 
mittee plan  to  lengthen  dining 
hours  in  the  main  dining  halls 
should  have  been  accepted.  The 
report  suggested  Baxter  should 
be  open  weekdays  until  1: 30  at 
lunchtime.   with  Mission  Park 
and    (ireylock    op)en    to    1:15. 
Dinner  hours  at  all  three  were 
Increased  to  7: 15  on  weekdays. 
College    Council    President 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Congratulations   Frosh   back- 
gammon    tourney    winners 
First  place  Allison  Plitt  Mor- 
gan west,   second  place  Ted 
Hopshberger   Morgan    east 
Third  place  Heidi  Halleck 
Katie  Miller. 

Ham  Radio  messages  to 
anywhere  in  U.S.,  Canada. 
Argentina.  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Columbia.  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ghana, 
Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti, 
Hondurus.  Israel,  Jamaica, 
Jordan,  Liberia,  fs^exico.  Nica- 
ragua, Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  The  Gambia,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  Inquire  at  Gold- 
man's Jewelers,  Spring  St 

UPS  Mailing,  830-11:00.  The 
Mole  Hole 

HELP  WANTED   Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name,    address,    and    phone 
number  to   Mike,  P  0   Box  68 
Water  Vliet,  Michigan  49098 


the 

older  generation 

has  a  lot  of  stuffy 

ideas... 

cigarette 

smoking  is  one! 


Freddy  Nathan  '83  said.  "We 
want  them  to  follow  through  on 
increased  dining  times.  There 
was  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of 
trade-off."  Members  of  the  Col- 
lege Council  met  with  Chandler 
vesterdav  to  discuss  later  meal 
hours. 
Chandler  explained   that  the 


proposed  hours  were  not  insti- 
tuted because  there  was  "so 
much  going  on  over  the 
summer— the  new  l.D.  system, 
installing  kitchenettes  ...  we 
felt  that  was  enough  toabsorb." 
He  thinks  that  "as  soon  as  traf- 
fic has  sorted  itself  out.  there 
will  be  no  problems." 


Fabey  Beverage  Co.,  Inc. 

and 

The  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

Introduce  Your 
Miller  Campus  Representatives 

Jon  Dayton  x  6269 
Tom  Casey  x  6278 

CALL  THEM  FOR  DISCOUNTS 
ON  MILLER,  LITE  and  LOWENBRAU 


Convocation  panel 


Continued  from  Page  1 
up  the  available  solutions 
through  continual  testing  and 
review.  F^eople  are  interested  in 
solving  energy  problems— why 
not  let  them  take  the 
Initiative?" 

However,  Freeman  cauti 
oned  that,  as  commissioner  of 
the  TVA..  he  had  had  little  sue 
cess  with  convincing  pt^ople  of 
the  t)enefits  of  conservation. 
"They're  not  energy  special- 
ists. And  we  can't  refine  homes 
as  fast  as  Lovins  suggests. 

"The  question  is  whether  we 
believe  the  current  array  of 
technology  and  people's  expec- 
tations can  be  sustained.  I  think 
it  can't.  We  need  more  efficient 
use  of  resources,  development 
of  renewable  energy  sources, 
and  public  education  that  we 
can't  produce  our  way  out  of  the 
energy  crisis." 

Massey  spoke  about  the 
need  for  government  funding  of 
research  and  development  in  a 
number  of  developing  energy 
technologies.  "There  is  too 
much  risk  for  the  private  sector 
to  be  interested.  The  govern- 
ment must  fund  and  conduct  the 
research."  He  added  that  politi- 
cal pressures  around  election 
time  can  interfere  with  long- 
range,  sustained  research  and 
development  alluding  to  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts. 
Massey    also   discussed    the 

results oriented  pressure  on 

R  and  D.  "One  cannot  expect 
specific  results  by  specific 
dates.  Investors  expect  a  return 
within  five  years,  but  the  time 
between  the  start  of  research 
and  the  commercialization  of  a 


new  energy  source  averages  30 
years. 

"Research  and  development 
allows  diversity  and  flexibility 
of  choice,"  he  concluded.  "We 
should  avoid  entrapment  in  a 
particular  energy  technology 

Moomaw  also  discussed  the 
need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  conservation  incen- 
tives, decrying  the  "energy 
pork  barrel"  which  many  Rand 
projects  have  turned  out  to  be. 
He  also  discussed  the  social  and 
political  pressures  of  domestic 
oil  deregulation.  Over  the  next 
10  years,  $1()6  billion  in  royalties 
will  accrue  to  the  treasuries  of 
four  states:  Alaska,  Texas, 
Louisiana,   and  California. 

Udall  raised  the  question  of 
the  future  of  nuclear  power.  He 
cited  public  opposition  and  dec- 
lining construction  of  new  reac- 
tors in  the  U.S. 

Lovins  responded  by  stress- 
ing the  environmental  risks  and 
economic  inefficiency  of 
nuclear  power.  "We  must  rec- 
ognize the  market  collapse  of 
nuclear  power."  he  said,  "and 
not  commit  ourselves  to  need- 
less heroics  for  the  benefit  of  our 
allies  who  are  still  developing 
nuclear  power." 

Freeman  conceded  nuclear 
power's  disadvantages  but 
stressed  that  safer  nuclear  tech- 
nologies were  ignored  during 
the  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  '50s  and  '60s.  He 
believes  that  we  must  accept 
the  relative  inefficiency  and 
risk  of  current  reactors  until  a 
better,  safer  generation  of  reac- 
tors is  designed. 
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IfiG  Coming  Soon  ^/^g 

DELIVERY  SERVICE 

to  the  dorms 

7-11  nitely 

WATCH  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENT 

«  part  time  help  wanted 
evenings  for  delivery  service 


Inglenook  or 
California  Cellars 

Burgundy,  Rose,  Chablis 
4  liter  bottles 

6.99 


Budweiser 
or  Miller 

12  oz.  cans 

8.99/case 


Labatt's  Beer 
or  Ale 

11.49/case 


Schmidt's  or 
Utica  Club 

16  oz.  returnable  bottles 

f  •49/case  plus  deposit 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 


ROUTE  2 


BETWEEN  N.A.  and  WILLIAMSTOWN 
663-6081 


The  Record  Store 
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Discount  Recordings" 


BARGAIN  RECORD  DEPARTMENT 
CUT  OUT  AND  OVERSTOCK  LP's 


From 


1.99 


ROCK 

POP 

JAZZ 


■"back  to  campus"] 

specials      i 

from  radio  shack  i 

LCD  CALCULATOR    [ 

SCIENTIC  [ 

CAT.  LIST  21.95  ' 

SALE  17.95  I 

I 

PRO  20  Headphone    | 

CAT.  LIST  31.95  | 

SALE  24.95  | 

I 

CHRONOMATIC  DIGITALj 

CLOCK  RADIO        | 

CAT.  LIST  41.95  | 

SALE  29.95  i 

LAB  420  TURNTABLE      ' 
CAT.  LIST  219.95         I 

SALE  149.95  t 

1 I 
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REPLACEMENT 

DIAMOND  NEEDLES 

OVER  100  DIFFERENT 

MODELS  IN  STOCK 


Ephs  Alley 

Off  Spring  Street 

458-5418 


AUTHORIZED 
RADIO  SHACK  DEALER 

Featuring 

SPEAKER  WIRE 

RECEIVERS 

SPEAKERS 

TURNTABLES 

COMPUTERS 

TAPE  RECORDERS 

TELEPHONES 

FUSES 

PATCH  CORDS 

BATTERIES 

RADIOS 

CALCULATORS 

HEADPHONES 

EARPHONES 

EXT.  CORDS 

AC  POWER  CORDS 

TV,  FM,  CB  ANTENNAS 

CAR  STEREO 

TV  HOOKUP 

GUITAR  CORDS 

AND  MORE 


j  RECORD  DEPT.  . 

I  Featuring  . 

'  Jazz,  Rock,  Pop,  Foll<  . 

I  Classical,  Reggae,  Soul  ' 

I  Comedy,  Soundtracks  I 

I  Broadway  Ethnic  i 

AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES| 


r 


PRE-RECORDED 


A  large  selection 


n 


I  9^  laiyc  acici^iiuii  • 

INCLUDING  CLASSICAL  . 
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The  Record  Store 

STOCKS 

RECORDINGS  FOR 

THE  WILLIAMS 

MUSIC  COURSES 
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BLANK  CASSETTE  -  8  TRK. 
REEL  TO  REEL  TAPE 

TDK,  Maxwell,  Realistic, Memorey 


L 


TDK  CASSETTE  SALE 
3PAK  D-C90 

8.99 


n 


Record  &  Tape  Care 
Products 

Discwasher 

Sound  Guard 

Watts 

Realistic 


Mon.  -  Sat 
10  -  5:30 


MASTER  CARD 

AMERICAM  EXPRESS 

VISA 
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Rooms  like  this  one  have  been  crated  for  freshmen  in  the  Thompson 
Infirmary.  (Milloy) 

New  dining  system 


Continued  from  Page  1 
school  is  trying  to  become  pre- 
cise. Everyone  knows  that  the 
system  we  had  last  year  was 
ineffective." 

This  year's  system  also  has 
had  frequent  problems,  mostly 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
puter. Although  Food  Service 
has  no  way  of  checking  the  fail- 
ure rate.  Keller  admits.  "We've 
all  made  mistakes.  It's  a  func- 
tion of  adjusting  the  reader  or 
an  inaccurate  card.  If  the  card 
Just  isn't  going  to  read  accu- 
rately, then  we  will  exchange 
the    card   at    no   cost   to    the 


student." 

Keller  said  he  does  not  believe 
the  new  system  will  increase 
waiting  time  in  the  dining  hall 
line.  "Lines  are  not  longer;  time 
for  the  individual  is  longer. 
Food  lines  hold  people  up  after 
they've  passed  the  reader 
anyway." 

All  in  all.  Keller  pronounced. 
"1  think  the  students  have 
accepted  it  marvelously.  I  think 
they  know  that  the  old  system 
did  not  function  accurately.  As 
costs  climb,  it  becomes  of 
increasing  concern  to  students 
to  have  it  function  accurately." 
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"There's  more  to  being  photographed  than 
twisting  back  and  forth  and  looking  toward  the 
future!" 

Allow  yourself  up  to  V7  hour  in  our  dedicated  studio  and 
we'll  take  12  poses,  with  a  change  of  clothing  if  you 
wish,  and  present  the  8  best  previews  to  choose  from. 


20%  off  framing  of  our 
Senior  Portraits 
with  this  ad. 


STOP  BY  TODAY  OR  CALL  FOR  AN  APPOINTMENT 


I  dyuyilM  MUWLHUJJXU^^^R^;^  inc. 

I  Everything  in  Photography 

I    1WATERSTREET      WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS  01 267      4134583113 


New    faculty    welcomed 


Thirty-one  new  teachers 
came  to  Williams  this  year. 
There  are  eleven  assistant  pro- 
fessors, two  instructors,  two 
lecturers  and  17  visitors.  The 
Record  plans  to  interview  a  few 
of  the  newcomers  each  week. 

Henry  A.  Bent,  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  chemical  edu- 
cators, will  teach  thermody- 
namics in  the  chemistry 
department  this  semester  as  the 
College's  first  Bernhard  Visit- 
ing Professor.  Bent  has  taught 
physical  chemistry  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  since 
1969.  His  undergraduate  work 
was  done  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  Oberlin  College, 
where  he  received  an  A.B.  in 
1949.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
physical  chemistry  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Ber- 
keley in  1952. 

The  Bernhard  Visiting  Pro- 
fessorships were  established 
last  year  by  a  $1  million  gift 
from  Arnold  Bernhard  '25,  to 
bring  men  and  women  of  distin- 
guished achievement  in  the 
sciences  and  humanities  to  the 
campus. 

Chairman  of  the  chemistry 
department,  James  Skinner, 
says,  "We  feel  very  fortunate  to 
have  Professor  Bent  at  Willi- 
ams because  he  is  both  an  excel- 
lent chemist  and  an  outstanding 
and  innovative  teacher. 
•  •  • 

Novelist  Richard  Ford, 
author  of  The  Ultimate  Good 
Luck,  for  which  he  received 
both  a  Guggenheim  and  a 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Fellowship,  will  lecture  in 
the  English  department  for  the 
first  semester. 

Published  in  1981,  The  Ulti- 
mate Good  Luck  deals  with 
love,  and  grew  out  of  his  14-year 
marriage.  Other  works  of  his 


include  A  Piece  of  My  Heart, 

published  in  1976,  and  short  sto- 
ries and  articles  in  Esquire, 
Harper's,  and  Inside  Sports. 

Originally  from  Mississippi, 
Ford  received  his  B.A.  from 
Michigan  State  College  and  his 
M.F.A.  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Irvine.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  awarded  a  Ford 
Foundation  Grant  at  Michigan 
University,  which  enabled  him 
to  complete  his  first  novel.  He 
taught  at  Williams  in  1978 
before  moving  to  Princeton. 

•  •  • 

Timothy  Cook  of  the  political 
science  department,  a  Califor- 
nia   native,    graduated    from 
Pomona   College   in   1976  and 
received  his  M.A.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison 
in  1977.  He  specializes  in  the 
area  of  Congress  and  the  presid- 
ency and  is  currently  working 
on  a  Ph.D.  in  political  socializa- 
tion, "how  children  learn  about 
politics  from  children's  litera- 
ture." Cook  likes  "the  interdis- 
ciplinary   aspect    of    a    small 
college  and  the  give-and-take 
between  faculty  and  students." 
Cook  attended  a  small  college 
and  "always  had  the  ideal  of 
returning  to  that  sort  of  spot." 

•  •  • 
Diana  Sedney  joins  the  chem- 
istry department  from  Louisi- 
ana State  University  at  Baton 
Route,  where  she  spent  a  year 
as  instructor  of  Freshman 
Chemistry.  She  will  teach  inor- 
ganic chemistry  at  Williams. 
Sedney  grew  up  in  Maryland, 
where  she  received  her  B.A. 
from  Towson  State  College. 
After  completing  her  Ph.D.  at 
Northeastern,  she  taught  at  the 
University  of  Berne  in  Switzer- 
land, but  is  delighted  to  be  back 
in  New  England  now,  being 
especially  eager  to  polish  her 


-CUSTOM  T-SHIRT  PRINTING- 


•  We  have  a  variety  of 
Williams  logos. 

•  A  great  selection  of  preprinted 
Williams  T-shirts  and 
sweatshirts. 

•  We  also  print  by  the  letter, 
so  you  can  choose  your  own 
message- 
Come  In  &  Browse! 


MON.-SAT.  9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3605         Williamstown 


squash,    "unheard    of    in    the 
South." 

•  •  • 

Anita  Sokolsky,  new  member 
of  the  English  department,  has 
loved  reading  since  her  early 
years  in  Bronx.  New  York.  She 
developed  her  interest  further 
by  earning  her  B.A.  in  English 
from  Oberlin  College  in  Ohio 
and  her  Ph.D.  from  Cornell.  She 
taught  introductory  English 
courses  at  Cornell  before  enter- 
ing the  department  at  Williams 
to  teach  modern  poetry  and 
modern  British  fiction. 

She  has  been  interested  In 
modern  poetry  since  her  intro- 
duction to  Yeats  and  Wallace 
Stevens  in  college,  but  later 
developed  interests  in  contem- 
porary criticism  and  the  Victo- 
rian novel,  writing  her  thesis  on 
George    Eliot    and    Dickens. 

•  •  • 
Timothy  Fries  of  the  econom- 
ics department  got  his  B.A.  in 
economics  at  Ohio  State  and  his 
M.A.  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Taught  German  by 
his  parents,  Fries  was  able  to 
teach  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  in  West  Germany. 
At  Williams  he  is  teaching 
environmental  economics,  and 
firms  and  capital  markets.  He 
supports  international  trade 
and  expressed  the  need  for 
Americans  to  communicate 
with  other  countries.  Fries  feels 
that  man's  personal  responsi- 
bility to  society  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  all  academic  areas. 

•  •  • 

Saul  Kassin,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  psychology,  grew  up  In 
Brooklyn,  New  York  and  went 
to  Far  Rockaway  High  School. 
He  was  graduated  from  Brook- 
lyn College  C.U.N.  Y.  in  1974  and 
continued  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut, 
where  he  earned  his  M.A.  in  1976 
and  his  Ph.D.  in  personality 
psychology  in  1978.  He  taught  at 
Connecticut  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent, followed  by  one  year  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  two 
years  at  Purdue  before  coming 
to  Williams.  Kassin  considers 
himself  a  Northeasterner  and 
said  Williams'  New  England 
location  and  good  reputation 
drew  him  here. 

Kassin  is  investigating  how 
juries  make  decisions  and  is 
specifically  concerned  with  how 
personality  differences  affect 
verdicts  and  which  kinds  of  evi- 
dence are  considered  most 
important  by  juries.  Another 
subject  of  his  research  is  the 
method  by  which  a  child  forms 

impressions. 

•  •  • 

Michael  Fortunato,  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1976  after  growing  up 
in  New  York  City  and  going  to 
high  school  on  Long  Island.  He 
has  been  a  teaching  fellow  at 
Harvard  while  doing  doctoral 
work  there, 

A  keen  rugby  player,  Fortu- 
nato once  played  nationally  for 
the  U.S.  against  West  Germany 
and  is  presently  helping  with  the 
Williams  Rugby  Club. 
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FOR  THE  WALL: 


5' Graffiti  Walls  5.95         5' Teddy  Bear  (for  wall. 
5'  Crossword  Puzzle  5.95     Bed.  or  as  a  Rug)  38.95 

Oriental  Wood  Scrolls  2.95 


1 18  Water  street 


Op«n  9-6  Seven  Days 


Runners  bear 
adversity 

by  Peter  Farwell 

Coming  off  two  straight  unde- 
feated seasons  with  a  29-meet 
winning  streak,  the  men's  var- 
sity cross  country  team  will  be 
challenged  to  duplicate  past 
feats,  no  matter  how  fleet  their 
own  are. 

Making  matters  difficult  is 
the  bear-knapping  (hiberna- 
tion) of  the  team's  trusty  mas- 
cot by  those  nefarious  rebels 
from  down  south.  In  previous 


well  over  the  summer— up  to  9(X) 
miles— and  with  a  few  capable 
freshmen  additions  again  will 
prove  that  "There  Ain't  No 
Mountain  High  Enough,"  even 
against  good  squads  from  Ver- 
mont and  M.I.T.,  and  the  block- 
buster new  meet  with  Dart- 
mouth, University  of  Connec- 
ticut and  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Alumni  continue 
running  well  after  their  college 
careers  and  will  compete  in  the 
9th  "Aluminum  Bowl"  this  Hal- 
loween, before  watching  the 
varsity  host  the  Little  Three. 


Men's  crew  optimistic  in 


wake  of  best  year 

Coming  off  a  fantastic  1981     group,  by  2 1/3 lengths.  That  win 
spring  season,  the  men's  crew  is     placed  Williams  in  the  quarter 


ever 


The  Bear  has  suf    Raquetwomen 


seasons 

fered  captivity  at  the  hands  of 
M.I.T.,  who  bestowed  a  red  T, 
pair  of  shorts,  and  beret  for  his 
wardrobe.  He  now  may  sport  a 
purple  A  on  his  back,  which  is 
where  Amherst's  runners  wear 
theirs.  Ironically,  Eph  runners 
can  never  see  it,  always  being 
always  out  ahead. 

The  Bear  has  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  scenic  wilds  of  Wil- 
liamstown. the  trails  and 
mountains  that  his  teammates 
enjoy,  an  occasional  dip  In  the 
ponds  or  a  night  sortie  (in 
search  of  honey?),  not  to  men- 
tion feeling  very  at  home  in  the 
Log.  Without  him  the  upper- 
classmen  are  suffering  unbear- 
ably, and  the  freshmen  can't 
seem  to  get  their  bearings.  The 
Bear  was  a  big  factor  in  recent 
successes  and  has  a  37-2  lifetime 
record  at  the  meets  where  he 
has  been  enthusiastically  rock- 
eted into  space  before  the  race. 

Yet  the  Bear  is  only  the  new- 
est of  Williams  traditions  that 
have  helped  propel  the  team  to 
11  straight  Little  Three  titles, 
and  a  112-19-1  record  since  1970. 

Led  by  Co-captains  Gordon 
Coates  and  Chuck  Stewart  and 
senior  Dan  Sullivan,  a  twelfth 
title  is  possible.  Vying  to 
replace  departed  grads  Phil 
Darrow  and  Ted  Congdon,  as 
well  as  star  Bo  Parker  (off  rop- 
ing steers  for  a  year),  will  be 
Juniors  Lyman  (Blue  Moon) 
Casey,  Dan  (Rocky)  Riley,  Jim 
(What  Knee?)  Corsiglia.  and 
Willie  (Are  We  Going  to  Run?) 
Spring.  They  will  be  surrounded 
by  the  sophomore  bon  vivants 
Brian  (Train  in  the  Summer?) 
Angle.  Andy  (Sheik)  Moyad. 
John  (Orthotics)  Nelson.  Chris 
(Legs)  O'Neill,  Nick  (Preppy) 
Osborne,  and  Ian  (Iron  Man) 
Whyte.   Most   runners  trained 

Kickers 
look  ahead 

by  Leslie  Orton 

Although  the  women's  soccer 
team  lost  many  players  to  gra- 
duation, it  will  have  some  key 
players  returning  in  the  line-up. 
Back  again  on  the  front  line  are 
Becky  Baugh  '83,  Amy  Wilbur 
'83,  and  Jean  Loew  '84.  Laurie 
Johnson  '82  and  Missi  Booth  '84 
are  also  back,  both  playing  for- 
ward positions.  Mary  McGill  '82 
will  be  the  center  of  the  defense 
again  this  year,  with  sopho- 
mores Carrie  Bradley  and 
Kathy  Spraltz  filling  in  halfback 
positions.  Sophomore  Elizabeth 
Ulmer  Is  also  back,  playing  ful- 
lback. Senior  "Murf"  Mealy 
will  again  be  tending  goal,  try- 
ing to  improve  last  year's  four 
shut-out  record. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  retur- 
nees, the  team  has  a  large 
number  of  exp>erienced  fresh- 
men trying  out  for  the  team. 
Consequently  it  should  have  no 
problems  filling  in  the  gaps. 

The  squad  will  be  opening 
against  Skldmore  on  September 
23  at  home.  Despite  a  tough 
schedule  this  season,  the  team 
remains  optimistic. 


tuning-up 

Despite  the  loss  of  all  six  sin- 
gles players  from  last  year's 
highly  successful  9-2  season. 
Coach  Sean  Sloane  is  not  yet 
ready  to  concede  a  "rebuilding 
year."  citing  Instead  the  leader- 
ship of  Captain  Jaml  Harris, 
some  talented  sophomores,  and 
an  enthusiastic,  spirited  team. 
Harris  will  be  accompanied  at 
the  top  of  the  singles  Lisa  Buck- 
ley and  Renee  George.  Seniors 
Jane  Cadwell,  Kate  Downey, 
and  Eileen  Conley  will  add 
depth  and  experience  to  both 
singles  and  doubles,  and  if 
sophomores  Kerry  Traylor. 
Carol  Newhall.  Sara  Menke. 
and  Melissa  George  improve  as 
expected,  this  year's  team 
could  surprise  many  opponents. 

Team  mascot  and  Assistant 
Coach  Baloo.  reached  just 
before  press  time,  claims  he  is 
looking  forward  to  a  fantastic 
season  because,  as  everyone 
knows,  "Every  dog  has  his  day 
and  I'm  the  only  dog  out  here!  " 


looking  forward  to  the  '81'82 
school  year.  Last  year's  crew 
was  the  best  Williams  has  ever 
had.  The  powerful  freshmen 
won  all  of  the  races  but  one.  and 
placed  eighth  overall  In  the  Dad 
Vail,  the  small-college  rowing 
championships.  The  light- 
weight four  went  31  over  the 
season,  losing  only  to  a  strong 
Conn.  College  heavyweight 
four,  who  were  finalists  In  the 
Dad  Vail.  The  entire  crew  swept 
the  Little  Three  competition, 
the  highlight  of  the  regular  sea- 
son. The  varsity  were  the  true 
stars  of  last  season:  finalists  in 
the  Dan  Vail  Regatta,  quarter- 
finalists  in  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta,  held  in  Henley,  Eng- 
land, and  gold  and  bronze 
medalists  at  the  NAAO  Men's 
National  Championships. 

Last  year  was  only  the  second 
time  a  Williams  crew  has  ever 
gone  to  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta,  the  world's  most  pres- 
tigious rowing  event.  The  Ephs 
competed  In  the  Ladles'  Chal- 
lenge Plate  event,  which  Is  the 
event  exclusively  for  college 
men's  crews.  Competition  Is 
done  on  a  head  to  head  basis, 
with  straight  elimination  In 
effect.  Williams  won  their  first 
race  against  University  College 
of  Dublin.  Ireland  by  2V4 
lengths.  This  win  advanced  Wil- 
liams to  the  next  round,  where 
the  Ephs  handily  disposed  of 
Cherwell  Boat  Club,  an  Oxford 


ferent   events,    and    raced    15 

times  over  three  days.  Despite 

finals  against  one  of  the  top-    the  hot  and  muggy  weather  In 


seed€»d  crews  In  the  Ladles' 
Plate.  Trinity  Collegeof  Dublin, 
Ireland.  In  a  very  close  and 
exciting  race,  Williams  lost  to 
Trinity  by  just  half  a  length,  a 
heartbreaker  to  be  sure.  None- 
theless. Coach  John  Pelnert 
was  very  pleased  with  the  over- 
all outcome,  saying  "I  couldn't 
have  asked  for  a  better 
performance." 


Oak  Ridge,  Williams  qualified 
for  the  finals  In  six  of  the  seven 
events  they  entered.  The  Willi- 
ams Intermediate  eight  won  the 
gold  medal  In  that  event  by  IV2 
lengths,  defeating  FIT,  U.C. 
Santa  Barbara,  Detroit  B.C.,  St. 
Catherines,  and  Bedford  B.C.  In 
the  Intermediate  four,  Williams 
received  the  bronze  medal. 
This  year's  men's  crew  can 


also  look  forward  to  a  good  sea- 
After  the  competition  of  Hen-  son.  This  fall,  the  squad  expects 
ley,  the  crew  returned  to  com-  todo  well  IntheHeadof  theCha- 
pete  in  the  NAAO  Men's  rles  In  Boston,  the  Head  of  the 
National  Championships  held  Connecticut,  the  Head  of  the 
this  year  In  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes-  Mohawk,  and  the  Head  of  the 
see.  Williams  entered  seven  dlf-  Merrimack. 
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NEEDLEPOINT? 


At  the  Bend 
on  Spring  Street 


COME  SEE 

Flams  Stead  skirts. 
Book  Bags  and  Totes, 
Knitting  wools,  needle- 
point, 
cross  stitch  and  gifts. 


'JCHSlOSIIJEE, 


Labatt's  Beer  or  Ale 

from  Canada 
11  49/case  and  2  90/six 

Porta  Palo  Wine 

from  Italy 
15  liter  bottle  of  red  or  white  3  45 


THE  ALTURA    new  and  easy  high  style  for  men  and  women 


,.  V- 


Lifestyle,  vocation,  and  physical  features  are 
all  considered  along  with  fashion  when  a 
hairstyle  is  designed  for  a  man  or  a  woman  by 
the  Clip  Shop.  Right  now  geometries  are 
being  advertised  as  the  trendy  look,  but  the 
short,  close  cuts  of  the  60's  are  too  extreme 
for  today's  look.  A  free  and  easy,  yet  con- 
trolled style  captures  the  mood  of  the  80's  .  . 
and  now  the  Clip  Shop  presents  the  "Altura ". 
a  style  designed  to  give  height,  fullness  and 
volume.  For  both  men  and  women. 

Many  want  the  latest  hairstyle,  individuality 
and  easy  care.  The  "Altura '  adapts  to  a  var- 
iety of  lifestyles,  and  works  well  on  wavy  hair 
or  hair  with  a  light  foundation  perm.  It 
achieves  a  high,  full  voluminous  look  on  top 
with  a  special  razor/shear  technique.  The 
sides  are  close  to  the  head,  and  the  back  is  cut 
and  directed  into  a  concave  design.  This 
highly  individual  and  directional  cut  the  sty- 
lists of  the  Clip  Shop  have  mastered  by 
means  of  video.  It  has  been  part  of  their  con- 
tinuing education  program. 

GUYS  AND  GALS  .  .  .Whether  executives, 
students,  artists  or  homemakers. . .  will  move 
to  a  new  high  with  the    Altura '. 


The  CLIP  SHOP  has  tour  convenient  locations: 

Walk  in  or  call  for  a  free  consultation  or  for  an  appointment. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA. 
458  9167 


PITTSFIELD,  MA. 
447  9576 


GT.    BARRINGTQN,  MA. 
528  9804 


BENNINGTON,  VT. 
(802)  442  9823 
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Williams  alumnae 


Tuttle  garners  bronze   in 
world  championship  crew 


Sue  Tuttle  78.  a  five-time 
member  of  the  U.S.  National 
Rowing  Team,  placed  third  in 
the  four-oared  rowing  event  at 
the  recently  completed  1981 
World  Championships.  Tuttle 
had  been  a  member  of  the  1980 
Olympic  Rowing  Team,  but  was 
unable  to  compete  because  of 
the  American  boycott.  Tuttle's 
bronze  medal  performance  in 
the  competition  held  August  26- 
30  in  Munich,  West  Germany 
had  to  feel  good,  as  it  came 
against  Olumpic  class  com- 
petition. 

After  qualifying  in  the  open- 
ing heats.  Tuttle's  boat  finished 
behind  the  Russian  and  East 
German  crews  to  clinch  a 
medal.  Tuttle's  performance 
came  as  no  surprise  to  one  who 
followed  her  career  as  an  Eph- 
woman.  She  rowed  four  years  in 
the  varsity  boat  at  Williams  and 
was  co-captain  of  the  squad  in 
both  her  junior  and  senior 
years,  and  co-captain  of  the  U.S. 
National  squad  in  '77. 

Tuttle  is  the  third  Williams 
oarswoman  to  row  on  a  U.S. 
National  Team.  Dixie  Rhodes 
'76  was  on  the  U.S.  sculling  team 


in  1975.  Nancy  Storrs  '73  joined 
Tuttle  on  the  U.S.  National 
sweep  oar  team  from  1975-80.  In 
addition.  Meredith  McGill  '83 
was  the  coxswain  on  the  U.S. 
Junior  National  Team  in  1979. 
Also,  recently  graduated 
Carolyn  Matthews  '81,  was  one 
of  32  oarswomen  selected  to  try 
out  for  the  U.S.  National  Team 
for  1981. 

Coach  George  Marcus  credits 
the  uniquely  high  success  of  Wil- 


liams oarswomen  to  two  fac- 
tors: "F'irst,  if  a  rower  has 
potential  and  is  intent  upon 
achieving  international-caliber 
status.  It  can  be  done  In  a  brief 
two  year  training  period. 
Second,  success  at  any  activity 
Is  more  likely  if  the  people  are 
bright  and  eager.  Williams' 
admissions  standards  assure  an 
abundance  of  the  first  quality 
and  the  women's  crew  provides 
support  for  the  second." 


Oarswoman  Sue  Tuttia  atter  receiv- 
ing bronze  medal  in  Munich  this 
summer. 


Cynical  look  at  the  big  guys 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Nf.jr.S  I  IFM:  Ttnnis  hral  Jnhn 
Mrh'nrof  wins  ihr  ihnnii)ionshift 
of  the  Ml-Fnglnnti  rciinis  (  luh  al 
H  titihlrilnn  N>  hr(4»nif  t  h  f 
minihrr  nnc  plawr  in  ihf  nitrld. 
Htil  he  n  ins  amiti  citnlrort'rsynitT 
\1<-  HnriH's  on  -n  nil-of  f  coitrl 
hvhniior. 

It  was  kind  of  a  quiet  summer 
for  the  sports  addict.  The  base- 
ball strike  made  a  dull  game 
even  duller,  and  golf  tourna- 
ments joined  junk  sports  like 
women's  powerllftlng  and  pro- 


celebrity  croquet  tournaments 
as  the  standard  week-end  T.V. 
bill  of  fare.  It  was  a  time  for  the 
sports  fan,  the  junkie  who 
thrives  on  the  hitting  of  George 
Brett,  and  the  incessant  bab- 
bling   of    Howard    Cosell.    to 

EPHUSIONS 


Storey  Reed  and  Oianne  Koenitzer  battle  for  ball  in  field  hockey  preseason 
work.  (Doherty) 

Stickwomen  prepare  for '81 


by  Juliet  Flynt 

The  field  hockey  team  arrived 
for  preseason  practice  eager  to 
improve  on  last  year's  4-6 
record  and  to  build  on  the  skills 
developed  then  under  Coach 
Chris  Larson.  Ten  girls  had 
represented  Williams  the  pre- 
vious weekend  at  Merestead 
hockey  camp  In  Maine.  Led  by 
senior  Carol  Vanderzwaag.  it 
won  three  of  six  games. 

Although  Coach  Larson  has 
been  away  playing  and  starring 
for  the  U.S.  National  Team,  the 
Williams  girls,  led  by  Co- 
captains  Beth  Connolly  and 
Hendy  Meyer,  began  triple  ses- 
sions under  the  eye  of  new 
Assistant  Coach  Juliet  Flynt. 
The  effort  put  into  running  hills, 
moose  laps,  and  stick-work  paid 
off  as  Williams  won  during  a 
scrimmage  day  at  Smith  last 
Saturday,  beating  Vassar.  Wel- 


lesley.  and  Trinity,  and  tying 
Smith.  These  scrimmages  also 
provided  a  good  opportunity  to 
scout  and  shuffle  players. 

Returning  varsity  players 
Beth  Connolly.  Mary  Pynchon. 
Hendy  Meyer.  Sue  Harrington. 
Bea  Fuller.  Wendy  Brown. 
Holly  Perry.  Laurie  Soper.  Sto- 
rey Reed.  Dorothy  Briggs.  Alli- 
son Earle.  and  Carol  Vander- 
zwaag await  Coach  Larson's  re- 
turn. Twenty-six  freshmen  and  a 
squad  of  J.V.  players  are  also 
competing  for  a  spot  on  the  var- 
sity. The  season  opens  Sept.  23 
at  home  against  Skldmore. 

A  note  to  loyal  spectators  and 
frustrated  whistle-haters:  new 
rules  will  allow  more  continu- 
ous play.  Changes  In  face-offs, 
penalty  corners,  obstruction, 
sticks,  and  push-Ins  will  open  up 
play  and  reduce  the  number  of 
penalty  whistles. 


ponder  where  sports  is  going  . . . 
and  just  what  it  means  any 
more. 

N/-.WS  rrh'.M:  Thrrv  prnfvssionnl 
fttnlhnll  ftUiMTs  uilh  thf  DcnuT 
Hrtmcns  admit  ihcir  adtliilinn  In 
lionfUToits  ilnifis.  I  hi'  \.h.l..  sn\s 
it  iiill  tnntliul  nn  intrstifinlinn. 
hut  nit  nnini's  an-  rrlfasi'd  anil  no 
onv  is  vicr  /fmsriiiti'il.  \.V.  limrs 
nnnnvrs  (hirr  (JH  km  Slahh'r's 
tii's  iiith  a  kninin  nrfcanizi'ii  irinw 
fiflitrv.  I  nnnrniio  Jlit's  likt' 
Stahlrr's  spirals. 

The  summer  became  a  time 
to  examine  one's  ideals.  To 
watch  old  films  of  the  greats  like 
Mays,  and  Mantle  and  Jack 
Kramer.  It  was  a  time  of  hero 
worship,  of  idealism  or  base- 
ball cards  collected  and  faded. 
No  baseball  this  summer.  No 
afternoons  at  Fenway  Park  or 
Wrigley  Field  eating  popcorn 
and  watching  men  who  earn  six 
figures  playing  a  little  Ijoy's 
game.  But  still,  time  for 
contemplation. 

NA-.Jf  .S  ITh.M:  \vn  England  Patri- 
ots  star  lifiht  vnii  Hiiss  Francis 
ri'tirrs  jrnin  prn  fnnthall.  citing 
I  he  danfivr  nf  the  fcanir  as  his  rea- 
son, hrancis  is  afraid  that  con- 
tinued f)la\  uill  risk  crippling 
injury,  as  had  happened  to  team- 
mate />or\/  St  ingles.  I  iolence  in 
pro  football  again  hits  the  front 
pages. 

Football  Is  becoming  a  life  or 
death  struggle.  Drugs  are  on  the 
increase.  Baseball  players 
don't  want  to  play  the  game  des- 
pite an  average  salary  of  over 
$100,000  a  year  (Including  five 
months  paid  vacation).  Even 
tennis,  the  last  bastion  of  sports- 
manship. Is  l)elng  corrupted  by 
the  most  talented  crybaby  In  its 
history.    Maybe    It's    just    the 


Women  runners  herd  growing 


by  Patricia  Hellman 

If  you've  been  wondering 
what  the  horde  of  girls  running 
through  town  each  day  at  4: 15 
Is.  don't  be  alarmed.  It's  just  the 
women's  cross-country  running 
team  out  for  its  daily  workout. 
Despite  its  somewhat  gruesome 
reputation,  the  sport  has 
attracted  record  numbers  of 
participants  this  year.  All  the 
girls  seem  to  be  in  great  shape, 
so  the  team  can  count  on  a  good 
deal  of  depth  In  the  coming 
season. 

With  luck,  a  blend  of  experience 
and  enthusiasm  will  help  the 


team  to  perform  better  than 
ever  before.  They  have  a  tough 
record  to  beat,  since  they  are 
defending  last  year's  Little 
Three  title  and  were  the  second 
best  division  III  team  In  New 
England. 

Back  again  are  last  year's  Co- 
captalns  Liz  Martlneau  and  Sue 
Marchant.  Sophomore  running 
star  Kerry  Malone  has  also 
returned,  along  with  Maria 
Antonacclo.  Margaret  Lynch. 
Tricia  Hellman.  and  virtually 
the  entire  1980  team. 

The    team    welcomes    back 


senior  Steph  Carperos,  who  took 
a  year's  "leave  of  absence"  for 
Injury.  They  also  welcome  the 
many  new  runners  who  have 
joined  the  ranks,  and  hope  for  a 
fun.  Injury-free  season. 

At  this  point,  Coach  Bud 
Fisher's  main  worry  seems  to 
be  In  holding  the  team  back 
from  running  too  fast,  so  they 
don't  burn  themselves  out.  and 
can  work  up  slowly  to  peak  con- 
dition. They're  ready  to  start 
racing,  which  they  will  do  next 
Saturday  in  a  triple  meet 
against  Albany  State  and  Hart- 
wlck  College. 


media  looking  for  some  excite- 
ment. Or  mayt)e  it's  another 
sign  of  a  society  in  trouble. 
There  were  no  answers  to  the.se 
plaguing  questions  this 
summer.  Just  sun  and  sand  and 
avoidance  of  any  problems  like 
a  negative  G.P.A.,  a  less-than- 
perfect  physique,  and  the  trou- 
ble with  pro  sports.  Summer  Is  a 
time  for  idealism.  Maturing  Is 
making  me  cynical. 

\h:US  IThM:  Three  Boston  Col- 
lege basket  hal I  players  are 
brought  up  on  charges  of  point 
shax  ing  to  help  gamblers  fiio  sea- 
sons ago.  I  he  scandal  rocks  \eu 
England  and  uncmers  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  in  collegiate  gambling 
rings. 

Oh.  news  Item  after  news 
item.  It's  nice  to  be  back  in  the 
sheltered  Purple  Valley.  Now 
don't  misunderstand.  I  still  love 
to  watch  Earl  Campbell  glide 
effortlessly  past  enemy  defend- 
ers, and  to  see  Borg  play  the 
brat  for  supremacy  of  the  tennis 
world— but  it's  all  somehow 
been  tainted  this  summer. 
Thank  goodness  I  made  it  back 
with  my  sanity  to  the  one  place 
athletes  still  strive  to  achieve 
purely  for  achievement's  sake. 
Welcome  back  fall  athletes  at 
Williams.  I  wish  you  luck.  Win. 
but  don't  get  too  good.  Big  time 
sports  just  ain't  what  it  used  to 
be. 


Booters  face 
new  season 

by  Dave  Woodwurth 

Despite  the  losses  of  Tri- 
captain  Stu  Taylor  and  goal- 
keeper Alex  Kousseoglou  to 
graduation.  Coach  Mike  Russo 
is  "very  optimistic"  about  the 
upcoming  season 

The  1981  varsity  soccer  squad 
seeks  to  retwund  from  last  year's 
disappointing  campaign.  ,3-8-1. 
Though  he  himself  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  all  coaches  are 
optimistic  during  preseason, 
Russo  does  Indeed  have  good 
reason  to  be  positive. 

For  openers,  the  defense  that 
gave  up  an  average  of  two  goals 
a  game  should  be  bolstered  by 
the  return  to  form  of  goalkeeper 
Vince  Brandstein  '84.  who 
played  well  at  the  start  of  last 
year  but  was  forced  to  the  side- 
lines by  a  back  injury.  However, 
Brandstein  will  be  pressed  for 
the  job  by  two  top  .schoolboy 
prospects.  Ken  Rhodes  '85  and 
Ted  Murphy  '85. 

The  aosence  of  Co-captaln 
Reg  Jones  '82.  out  with  mononu- 
cleosis, will  hurt  the  fullback 
corps,  but  the  loss  will  be  min- 
imized by  the  play  of  Co-captain 
Brian  Danlell  '82  and  David 
Barry  '82.  who  replaces  Jones  at 
sweeper.  Wingbacks  Aytac 
Apaydin.  Kris  Strohbeing.  and 
Willie  Stern,  all  juniors,  round 
out  the  Ephs'  back  line. 

The  midfield.  a  bright  point  of 
last  season,  will  remain  solid  as 
sparkplug  Rob  Kusel  '8.3  returns 
at  center  half.  He  will  be  joined 
by  juniors  Jeff  Sutton.  Eric 
Smith,  and  Mark  Koenig.  and  by 
senior  Jim  Leonard. 

Freshman  Doug  McKenney ,  a 
speedster  with  breakaway 
potential,  will  add  scoring 
punch  at  forward.  Russo  is  also 
pleased  with  the  "tough"  wing 
play  of  Dave  Nasser  '83.  Other 
returnees  up  front  are  Jim  Peck 
'82.  Tad  Chase  '82.  and  Eric 
Stein  '84. 

Williams  will  face  a  rugged 
schedule  this  year,  with  an 
early  test  coming  in  their 
opener  against  highly  regarded 
North  Adams  State  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Should  the  Ephs  do 
well  there,  the  future  holds 
promise. 


Men  s  soccer  players  are  fixed  in  concentration  during  grueling  condition- 
ing on  the  hill.  (Doherty) 
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Thieves  raid  Morgan 


Desks  replaced  dining  tablet  in  the  Perry  House  dining  room,  one  of  the  changes  that  have  disturk>ed  Row 
House  residents.  ^^^,^^^) 

Changes  mar  Row  Houses 


Removal  of  cooking  and  din- 
ing facilities  from  Row  Houses 
over  the  summer  has  changed 
occupant's  attitudes  toward 
their  houses  as  well  as  the 
houses'  interiors. 

Kitchens  and  dining  rooms  in 
Tyler,  Wood.  Perry,  and  Brooks 
Houses  have  been  replaced  by 
kitchenettes,  study  and  class- 
room areas,  and  new  living 
rooms.  Classes  now  meet  regu- 
larly in  Perry  and  Wood  Houses. 

The  changes  are  not  necessar- 
ily final,  according  to  Wendy 
Hopkins,  director  of  student 
housing.  "Refinements  will  be 
made  after  getting  feedback 
from  Row  House  residents  on 
their  living  habits,"  she  com- 
mented. "The  College  is  trying 
to  make  the  modifications  while 
disturbing  the  lifestyles  of 
house  residents  as  little  as 
possible". 

"The  Row  Houses  are  unique 
in  having  such  large  common 
areas,"  noted  Hopkins.  "The 
idea  was  to  maximize  their  use, 
but  at  the  same  time  not  destroy 
the  architectural  integrity  of 
the  spaces.  All  we  did  was  put  In 
lights,  tables,  and  some  chairs. 
We  could  revert." 

The  housing  department  is 
considering  adding  bedrooms  to 
Brooks,  but  no  decision  has  been 
reached    as   yet.    "We   felt   It 


important  to  involve  the  Brooks 
House  residents  in  the  planning 
and  decision-making  pro- 
cesses," explained  Hopkins. 
Conversion  of  the  fireplace  area 
in  Brooks  to  a  common  living 
room  is  also  under  considera- 
tion. 

Reaction  among  longtime  stu- 
dent residents  of  the  houses  gen- 
erally has  been  bitterly  critical, 
however. 

Kate  Heilmann  '83,  a  resident 
of  Wood  House,  complained  of  a 
lack  of  house  unity  as  well  as 
physical  amenities.  "Our  coke 
machine  and  washer-dryer 
were  vandalized  over  the 
summer,  and  our  T.W  doesn't 
work  either.  None  has  been 
replaced.  We  were  supposed  to 
get  a  coffee  machine,  too.  to 
bring  people  around  in  the  even- 
ings. We  don't  have  it.  We  don't 
see  anyone  from  Garfield  or 
Agard  anymore  now  that  we 
don't  have  meals.  The  houses 
are  dispersing. . .  It's  really  sad. 
We've  lost  all  our  house  unity 
and  spirit." 

Lisa  Louis  '82.  a  resident  of 
Brooks  House,  expressed  sim- 
ilar sentiments.  "The  majority 
of  people  here  really  feel 
strongly  that  our  house  unity 
has  been  taken  away.  It's  an 
effort  to  get  people  together  for 
meals,  since  we  have  to  go  to 


one  of  the  big  dining  halls.  We 
don't  get  together  as  often. 

"We  haven't  used  our  kit- 
chenettes a  whole  lot  so  far," 
she  commented.  "They're 
nothing  like  having  our  own  din- 
ing room.  They  make  a  little  dif- 
ference toward  feeling  t)etter 
about  the  changes,  but  not 
nearly  enough." 


by  Philip  Busch 

Thefts  of  stereo  equipment 
worth  well  over  $100()  from  an 
unlocked  storage  room  over  the 
summer,  and  from  students' 
rooms  this  fall,  have  raised 
serious  questions  about  year- 
round  security  and  the  College's 
liability  for  summer  storage. 

The  most  serious  losses 
occurred  in  Morgan  Hall,  where 
several  students  returning  this 
September  found  valuable  ste- 
reos missing  from  summer  stor- 
age. Although  the  students  had 
thought  that  the  room  would  be 
locked  all  summer.  It  was  left 
open  for  long  periods  to  allow 
electrical  work  to  be  done. 

Norman  Tremblay.  custodian 
at  Morgan,  said  that  the  room 
"was  open  all  summer  to  do 
rewiring  .  .  .  anyone  could  have 
got  in  there."  Morgan  was  occu- 
pied over  the  summer  by 
apprentices  for  the  Wllllam- 
stown  Theater  Festival. 

Students  suffering  losses 
expressed  disappointment 
rather  than  outright  anger  at 
the  lack  of  security.  "We  were 
led  to  t)elieve  that  the  room 
would  be  kept  locked."  said 
Tom  Graham  '84. 

Dave  Weaver  '82.  whose  loss 
amounted  to  $600  worth  of 
equipment,  blamed  storage 
arrangements.  "It's  not  really 
Security's  fault,  it's  the  fault  of 
the  storage  system.  Anyone  will 


open  anything  for  anybody.  I'm 
from  Nebraska,  so  I  have  to 
store  my  stuff  ovei  the  summer. 
I  demand  a  safe  place." 

Security  Director  Ransom 
Jenks  said  that  the  thefts  were 
under  Investigation,  but 
declined  further  comment  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  facts. 

"We're  trying  now  to  gather 
the  facts  In  thecase."  said  Dean 
of  the  College  Daniel  O'Connor, 
who  is  supervising  the  investi- 
gation. "We  have  most  of 
them." 

Administrators  concerned 
with  the  case  met  on  Monday 
morning  to  discuss  develop- 
ments, according  to  O'Connor. 
Also  on  the  agenda  will  be  other 
summer  damage  to  storerooms, 
including  water  damage  in  Wil- 
liams Hall  and  break-Ins  In  Mor- 
gan and  Armstrong. 

Additional  thefts  occurred 
during  the  first  weeks  of  school. 
Charlie  Pardoe  '82  lost  three 
stereo  components  from  his 
room  at  Mary  Hubble  House 
during  the  night  of  September 
12.  The  thieves  apparently 
entered  through  an  unlocked 
door,  and  exited  through  the 
window  within  30  yards  of  a 
party  going  full-blast  at  Par- 
sons House,  according  to 
Pardoe. 

O'Connor    also   reported   the 
recent  theft  of  two  stereos  from 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Panel  attacks  "Reaganomics 


J  J 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Calling  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration "an  insult  to  our  intelli- 
gence" and  "a  reign  of 
unselfconscious  greed,"  Boston 
University  political  science  pro- 
fessor Frances  Fox  Piven 
addressed  an  overflow  crowd  in 
Bronfman  Auditorium  last 
Monday  night. 

Piven.  co-author  of  the 
award-winning  book  Regulating 
the  Poor,  began  her  address  by 
saying  that  the  Republicans  ran 
an  "extraordinary  campaign" 
on  bread-and-butter  Issues.  In 
her  speech.  "The  Reagan  Pro- 
gram: Reconstruction  or 
Ruin?"  she  outlined  the  Repub- 
licans' promises  to  turn  the 
economy  around  and  stop  the 
decline  In  Income  and  the  rise  in 
Inflation  and  unemployment. 

Reagan  won  the  presidency. 


Party  controls  tighten 


Piven  said,  because  of  those 
promises,  the  most  important 
campaign  issue  being  unem- 
ployment. 

Instead  of  keeping  these 
promises.  Piven  said.  Reagan 
"introduced  a  reign  of  pure, 
unselfconscious  greed,  frankly 
designed  to  Increase  Big  Busi- 
ness' profits  at  the  expense  of 
poor  people,  workers,  women, 
and  minorities. 

Implicit  In  the  array  of  Rea- 
gan economic  programs,  she 
said,  is  the  revival  of  19th  cen- 
tury economic  theory  which 
holds  that  there  are  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  people:  the  affluent, 
and  the  rest. 

"Each  group  has  its  own 
incentive  system."  Piven  said. 
"The  affluent  require  brlt)es; 
lower  taxes,  less  regulation, 
and  fewer  costs  added  for 
workers'  health  and  safety.  The 
others  must  be  kept  poor,  for 
poor  people  work  and  are  pious 
under  threat  of  starvation." 


by  Jon  Tigar 

The  premature  closing  of  the 
Greylock  Daiquiri  Party  by 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  September  10  has  led 
to  a  new  College  policy  prohibit- 
ing live  music  at  campus  par- 
ties held  on  weekday  nights. 

"My  feeling."  said  O'Connor, 
"is  that  live  music  on  weekday 
nights  cannot  be  contained." 
The  party,  which  had  been  sche- 
duled to  run  until  1:00a.m.,  was 
shut  down  at  11:  30  p.m.  O'Con- 
nor explained  that  the  closing 
was  prompted  by  complaints 
from  neighbors. 

O'Connor  said  he  does  not 
object  to  weekday  parties  in 
general  or  weekend  parties  with 
live  music. 

"I'm  in  favor  of  parties,"  he 


commented.  "I  think  that 
they're  a  necessary  part  of  col- 
lege life.  If  a  house  wants  to 
have  live  music  on  a  weekend 
night,  we  can  call  all  the  neigh- 
bors, tell  them  what's  going  on 
and  that  the  music  will  be  over 
at  such  and  such  a  time." 
O'Connor  said.  "The  thing  that 
drives  people  bananas  is  the 
feeling  that  the  thing  isn't  going 
to  end." 

Hopkins  House  President 
Brendan  Sachtjen  '82  said  the 
new  policy  "is  not  going  to  be  a 
problem  .  .  We're  glad  to 
accommodate  them." 

O'Connor  al.so  told  house  pres- 
idents that  he  would  like  to  see 
more  all-college  parties  on  a 
given  night;  for  example,  three 
parties  where  we  now  have  only 


one.  "I  don't  think  one  can  han- 
dle the  crowd."  he  explained. 

Sachtjen  dismissed  the  idea 
as  "ridiculous.  Each  house 
could  lose  a  fortune." 

Jonathan  Light  '83.  the  presi- 
dent of  Fitch-Currier  House, 
said,  "That's  just  not  the  way 
things  work  around  here.  It's 
very  hard  to  throw  an  all- 
campus  party  and  make  money 
.  . .  Freshmen  are  the  main  peo- 
ple who  go  to  all-college  parties 
and  attendance  declines  by 
class." 

The  Deans  Office  has  also 
reminded  house  presidents  of  a 
Massachusetts  state  law  pro- 
hibiting the  unlicensed  sale  of 
alcohol.  Houses  may  charge 
admission  to  a  party  at  which 
alcohol  is  served,  but  may  not  Prolessor  James  MacGregor  Bums 
charge  for  alcohol.  •*  *»*•  R««9«n  panel.  (Farley) 


According  to  Piven.  the  main 
points  of  Reagan's  economic 
program  are  tax  cuts  for  very 
rich  people  and  Big  Business,  a 
weakening  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  which  has  spurred  a 
"merger  mania."  slashed  pollu- 
tion controls,  and  "a  green  light 
to  nukes." 

On  the  labor  front,  she  con- 
tinued. Reagan  has  exempted 
firms  from  affirmative  action, 
caused  "the  worst  Intimidation 
of  labor  organizations  since  Cal- 
vin Coolidge  fired  1100  of  the 
1400  members  of  the  Boston 
Police,"  and  supported  the  utter 
ruination  of  social  programs 
such  as  Medicaid,  welfare, 
unemployment  insurance,  edu- 
cational funds,  and  school  lunch 
funds. 

These  cuts,  said  Piven,  are  all 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor, 
workers,  women  and  minori- 
ties. Profits  for  large  corpora- 
tions will  Increase  at  the 
expense  of  health,  safety,  and 
even  the  air.  water  and  lands 
that  belong  to  all  of  us.  she  said. 

Piven  assured  her  audience 
that  Reagan  will  fail,  precisely 
because  the  attacks  made  were 
so  broad.  "Big  Business  cannot 
run  the  country  without  popular 
support."  said  Piven. 

Social  programs  were  won  by 
the  working  people  of  the  U.S., 
she  said.  "What  they  won, 
though  not  perfect,  was  better 
than  what  we  had  previously.  A 
society  is  better  when  it  protects 
its  working  people  against 
hunger  and  hazards." 

"Reagan's  program  assures 
that  protest  will  arise."  con- 
cluded Piven.  "We  need  a  begin- 
ning from  the  t)ottom.  people 
taking  to  the  streets.  We  should 
face  these  insults  with  great 
anger,  but  with  great  hope." 
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Doing  Your  Own  Thing 

As  do  all  incoming  freshman  classes,  the  Class  of  1985  has  injected  a 
boost  of  individual  enthusiasm  to  the  homogenous  College  community. 

New  classes,  new  friends  and  new  activities  tempt  Williams'  newest 
members  and  provide  the  opportunities  for  such  enthusiasm  to  thrive. 
Bringing  with  it  the  collective  talents  of  students  drawn  from  across 
geographical,  socioeconomic  and  cultural  lines,  a  freshman  class  is 
nonetheless  subject  to  established  social  and  academic  norms  that  pres- 
sure individuals  to  conform  to  a  more  rigid  set  of  peer  standards.  Study- 
ing for  studying's  sake  received  raised  eyebrows,  while  drinking  for 
drinking's  sake  often  invites  a  hearty  pat  on  the  back. 

Obviously,  freshmen  are  not  the  only  ones  fighting  to  establish  and 
maintain  individuality.  They  do.  however,  provide  the  most  obvious 
example  of  the  struggle  between  social  conformance  and  individuality. 

Students  here  should  not  have  to  wait  until  their  junior  or  senior 
year,  to  attempt  to  do  their  own  personal  '•thing."  whether  it  be  some 
guy  taking  up  knitting  or  a  woman  living  off-campus  for  the  first  time. 

Every  spring,  the  admissions  office  proudly  announces  its  latest 
top-rate  batch  of  well-rounded  students  for  the  following  academic  year. 
As  a  class,  they  hold  tremendous  potential:  as  individuals,  they  have 
four  years  to  prove  a  well-rounded  school  comprised  of  individuals  will 
accomplish  more  than  the  college  of  well-rounded,  but  indistinguishable 
students. 

For  the  Class  of  1985.  the  challenge  to  uphold  individuality  has 
begun.  Delaying  a  few  years  may  blur  what  separates  each  member 
right  now. 
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Winter  Study  Charge 

This  past  wvvk,  the  Winter  Study  Review  1  ommittee  held  its  first  meeting. 
President  (handler  has  asked  this  committee  to  determine  the  education  value  and 
thus  the  existence  of  Winter  Study  at  Williams.  The  text  of  Dr.  Chandler's  charge  to 
the  (ommittee  appears  below: 

.•\s  you  prepare  to  undertake  the  very  important  task  of  reviewing  the  Winter 
Study  Program.  I  wish  to  delineate  the  work  of  the  review  committee. 

We  have  agreed  that  the  Committee  will  be  autonomous  but  that  it  will  keep  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Policy  and  the  Winter  Study  Committee  fully  informed 
and  will  consult  regularly  with  those  committees. 

The  report  of  the  Review  Committee  will  be  due  by  the  .-^pril.  1982  faculty 
meeting,  along  with  any  recommendations  that  call  for  faculty  action. 

The  Committee  is  urged  to  consult  broadly  with  faculty,  students,  and  alumni 
who  have  experienced  the  Winter  Stud>  Program  .so  that  opinions  and  attitudes 
towards  the  program  may  be  determined.  More  fundamentalh .  the  Committee  is 
charged  with  determining  the  educational  value  of  Winter  Study.  In  assessing  Winter 
Study  s  educational  value,  the  Committee  is  urged  to  consider  the  broader  question 
of  the  effect  of  this  curricular  feature  on  the  cohesiveness  of  the  College  and  on  the 
overall  quality  of  the  experience  of  students  on  the  campus  as  well  as  the  perceptions 
of  the  College  from  without. 

I  would  ask  you,  after  considering  these  questions,  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions you  deem  appropriate  regarding  modifications  in  the  present  program  or 
alternatives  to  it.  The  Committee  should  assume  that  if  Winter  Study  is  abolished,  it 
must  bv  compensated  for  in  some  way.  That  is.  I  would  not  regard  a  4-0-4  calendar 
and  curriculum  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  present  arrangements. 


Quote  of  the  Week: 

"Thest 

-  Bint 

k  Russians  are  f^ooii,  (pause)  Is  there  any 

alciihol  in 

these 

—Freshman  at  the  Dodd  Black  &  White  Party 

^bc  iDilUmns  l\ccofK\ 
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Professor  Brown  reflects  on  teaching  in  Tliailand 
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Offensive 


To  the  editor. 

At  first  glance,  the  theme  of  the  Sep- 
tember 17  Spencer-Brooks  affair  seemed 
harmless.  However,  I  found  the  "red- 
neck" theme  quite  offensive. 

The  term  "redneck"  refers  to  the 
white,  uneducated  farm  laborer  of  the 
southern  United  States  (source:  Ran- 
dom House  Collegiate,  1968 ».  They  gen- 
erally look  unfavorably  upon  anything 
they  do  not  understand  or  are  unaccus- 
tomed to.  History  has  shown  that  this 
outlook  breeds  prejudice. 

The  impetus  for  this  letter  does  not 
concern  itself  with  whether  any  racial  or 
ethnic  discrimination  was  implied. 
Instead,  it  concerns  itself  with  the  ignor- 
ance and  narrow-mindedness  of  the 
organizers.  Apparently,  they  did  not 
realize  that  such  a  theme  might  be  offen- 
sive to  some  members  of  the  Williams 
College  community. 

Equally  as  offensive  was  the  slogan 
"Preppies  will  be  lynched  i  hung  or  shot » 
at  midnight,"  which  could  have  been 
interpreted  to  include  not  only  the  alliga- 
tor shirt  and  Docksider  preppie.  but  a 
variety  of  other  minorities  as  well. 

As  a  final  note.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  organizers 
and  consideration  towards  other 
members  of  the  College  community 
when  organizing  future  College 
functions. 

Herve  Jean-Baptiste  '83 


Squirrels 


To  the  editor. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  other 
upper  classmen  as  well,  that  the  Willi- 
ams campus  is  no  longer  plagued  by  four 
legged  pets,  strays,  and  the  canine  atroc- 
ities of  past  years.  I.  for  one,  can  sleep 
soundly  at  night  knowing  that  such  a  hei- 
nous problem  has  been  so  efficiently 
solved. 

Alas,  this  idyllic  valley  is  being  rocked 
by  a  new,  and  perhaps  an  even  more  dan- 
gerous problem:  squirrels.  Yes,  well, 
scoff  if  you  must,  but  this  is  a  subtle 
threat  to  our  school  and,  as  no  one  else 
has  been  bold  enough  to  point  it  out.  I'll 
assume  the  responsibility. 

These  furry  rodents  have  become 
quite  visible  and  prolific.  One  can  see 
them  everywhere,  gathering  nuts  and 
carr>  ing  branches  and  twigs.  They  have 
even  gotten  cocky  enough  to  ignore  stu- 
dents as  they  walk  to  class.  The  friendly 
disguise  is  unbearable.  Squirrels  in  their 
natural  habitat  are  supposed  to  be  para- 
noid. uppit\  and  on  the  run.  The  ones 
around  here  think  they're  special  or 
something,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  nail 
em  in  the  fall  when  it's  easy. 

We  don't  even  have  to  get  them  all.  The 
best  plan  is  to  find  five  or  six  areas  of 
dense  squirrel  population  and  get  out  the 
gun  used  to  remove  skunks  from  under 


Dodd.  All  we  have  to  do  is  plug  two  or 
three  squirrels  in  each  area  and  string 
them  up  on  stakes  that  B  &  G  would  be 
happy  to  provide.  The  other  squirrels, 
upon  seeing  that  their  buddy  no  longer 
lets  his  yellow  teeth  grind  all  day  and  is, 
in  fact,  beginning  to  smell,  will  clear  out. 

This  will  work.  I'm  quite  frankly  agh- 
ast at  some  people  who  see  nothing 
wrong  with  this  squirrel  invasion.  Just 
ask  the  girl  who  came  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  by  Fernald  House  with  thirty 
pounds  of  books.  She  stepped  on  a 
pile  of  acorns  and  nearly  slid  to  her 
death  in  the  street.  I'm  talking  law- 
suits, friends.  The  Administration 
should  get  moving.  And  talk  about  sav- 
ing energy!  Food  costs  could  be  defrayed 
easily:  squirrel  stew.  Squirrel  quilts  and 
doormats  are  coming  into  st\le  too. 

Let's  go.  This  is  our  chance  to  make  a 
difference.  Thank  vou. 

.Jeff  Morrison  '82 


Changes 


To  the  editor. 

A  new  freshman  class  is  here,  and  will 
never  know  Row-House  dining.  "The 
lines  never  used  to  be  this  long."  I  find 
myself  explaining  to  a  newcomer,  "but 
last  year  we  had  five  more  dining  halls 
than  now.  They  were  small  and  personal, 
but  the  College  felt  they  cost  too  much,  so 

The  new  computerized  ID  system,  of 
course,  has  advantages  over  the  old 
"eyes  and  a  smile"  one.  Everyone  used 
to  pay  for  breakfasts,  for  example,  but 
only  a  select  few  would  eat  them. 

And  so  another  Williams  tradition 
fades  into  memory,  the  College  loses 
some  more  of  its  character,  the  victims 
of  a  change  to  salutory  that  no  one  can 
justifiably  question  it. 

Meanwhile,  as  they  did  last  year,  the 
leaves  are  turning.  I  mean  to  enjoy  the 
colors  while  I  can;  soon  the  whole  lands- 
cape will  be  brown.    Dean  Grodzins  '83 


Fire  threat 


To  the  editor. 

Fire,  can  it  happen  here?  Yes.  It  did. 
last  week  at  Prospect  House.  A  1,=>0  watt 
lamp  attached  to  a  bedpost  fell  on  the 
mattress  and.  an  hour  or  so  later,  ignited 
it.  The  good  news  is  the  fire  safety  sys- 
tem works.  At  3:30  a.m.  the  electrical 
sensor  detected  the  smoke,  rang  the 
house  alarm  and  signaled  Security. 
Within  minutes  the  building  emptied; 
the  Security  Officer  arrived  on  the  scene. 
reachcKl  for  the  nearest  extinguisher  and 
quickly  smothered  the  fire.  The  incident 
was  over. 

Now,  just  suppose  that  someone  had 
"played  "  with  the  wiring  so  that  no  sig- 
nal could  be  sent.  How  long  would  it  have 
been  before  the  smoke  was  detected? 
Would  everyone  have  been  able  to  get  out 
in  time"  Or,  the  fire  extinguisher.  Sup- 
p>ose  somebody  had  emptied  it  as  a 
prank       (this       happened      a      dozen 

Continued  on  Page  7 


by  MacAlister  Brown 

What  is  it  like  to  teach  at  a  foreign 
university,  particularly  Asia?  I  have 
done  it  in  both  Nepal  and  Thailand  and 
continue  to  relish  the  experience.  Not 
that  it  is  easy  or  comfortable  in  every 
respect,  but  the  contrast  with  Williams 
College  and  American  students  is 
healthy  and  refreshing.  Living  in  a  dif- 
ferent political  climate  is  also 
stimulating. 

My  arrival  in  Bangkok,  to  take  up  a 
Fulbrlght  Visiting  Lectureship  at  Chula 
longkorn  University  in  June  1980  fell  in 
the  midst  of  the  mon.soon.  Although  this 
signals  daily  temperatures  ranging 
between  75  and  100  degrees,  it  does  not 
mean  incessant  torrential  rain.  In  fact.  I 
never  got  around  to  buying  an  umbrella 
because  the  relentless  daily  showers 
usually  were  of  short  duration  and  pre- 
dictably late  in  the  afternoon.  To  be  sure, 
one  had  to  wade  occasionally  through 
flooded  streets  with  all  the  effusions 
coughed  up  by  ineffective  gutters,  and 
prior  to  the  showers  I  came  to  appreciate 
the  truth  of  the  song  which  observes  that 
only  "mad  dogs  and  Englishmen  go  out 
in  the  noonday  sun."  A  related  insight 
can  be  found  in  the  ancient  Thai  temples 
and  houses  which  so  beautifully  incorpo- 
rated cross-ventilation  into  their  archi- 
tecture. My  family  prided  itself  at 
home  — and  counted  its  monthly 
savings— in  not  resorting  to  air- 
conditioning  in  our  sixth  floor 
apartment. 

"Students  in  Asia  are 
accustomed  to  accepting 
the  word  from  on  high 
without  overt  challenge" 


More  ditficult  than  climate  to  adjust  to 
was  the  roaring  terror  of  Bangkok  traf- 
fic. A  city  of  seven  million  inhabitants, 
Bangkok  is  plagued  by  the  impulse  of  its 
middle  class  to  rely  upon  personal  auto- 
mobiles. To  accommodate  this  western 
affliction  the  once  numerous  canals  of 
"the  Venice  of  the  East"  have  been 
filled-in  and  hard-topped,  with  the  shade 
trees  giving  way  in  the  bargain.  With  the 
aspiring  lower  middle  class  resorting  to 
endless  varieties  of  Japanese  motorcy- 
cles, and  with  no  noise  or  emission  stand- 
ards, few  stop  lights,  and  too  few  bridges 
and  overpasses,  the  traffic  congestion 
barely  imaginable.  To  walk  beside  it  is 
give  up  any  hope  of  audible  conver 
tion.  To  cross  a  busy  street  requi 


uncommon  skills  in  relative  motion  anal- 
ysis and  leaves  you  inhaling  enough  car 
bon  monoxide  to  shorten  your  life  by 
d^vs,  if  not  weeks.  Rather  than  join  this 
maelstrom  of  aggressive,  frustrated 
drivers,  I  elected  to  get  to  work  by  bus. 

Reaching  the  university  each  day  by 
jam-packed  buses  was  not  exactly  up  to 
local  professorial  dignity,  but  it  was 
much  easier  on  my  nerves,  if  not  the  legs 
and  shoulders.  It  was  also  the  best  buy  in 
town  at  ')C  a  ride,  or  2.'>c  when  aircondi 
tioned.  and  a  privileged  lane  allowed 
buses  to  skirt  the  traffic  jams.  I  was  able 
to  observe  a  wide  spectrum  of  Bangkok 
residents  while  prudently  avoiding  vic- 
timization by  the  city's  growing  popula- 
tion of  thieves. 

Personal  comfort  and  security  should 
not  merit  so  much  attention  in  describing 
foreign  teaching  experience,  but  these 
questions  loom  large  in  the  early  adjust- 
ment period.  One  also  worries  about 
office  space,  library  facilities,  contact 
with  professional  colleagues,  secretarial 
help,  teaching  .schedule,  numbers  and 
quality  of  students,  and  academic 
calendar.  Most  of  these  items  proved  to 
be  quite  satisfactory  at  Chulalongkorn. 
My  political  .science  colleagues  were 
most  friendly,  and  almost  all  had 
enjoyed  graduate  study  in  the  United 
States. 

The    students    were    intelligent    and 
could    understand    English   reasonably 
well  but  were  quite  shy  about  speaking  in 
front   of  others.    In   a   culture   that   is 
extremely  status-oriented  one  can  lose 
face  by  revealing  a  command  of  English 
that  is  inferior  toexpectations.  Far  more 
prudent    and    secure,    most    students 
believe  is  to  remain  silent  and  let  the 
professor  do  the  talking.  Furthermore, 
the  Thai  language,  being  tonal,  bears  no 
resemblance  whatsoever  to  English,  and 
'  years  of  study  are  required  to  move  from 
mastery  of  one  to  the  other.  Fortunately 
my  lack  of  a  regional  accent  made  it 
somewhat  easier  for  the  Thai  students  to 
understand  me.  Lectures  were  delivered 
with  a  microphone  to  rise  above  the  traf- 
fic noise  outside  our  naturally  ventilated 
lecture  halls.  Such  devices  reinforced.  I 
fear,  the  traditional  authority  accorded 
the  professor  in  Asian  universities.  Stu- 
dents in  Asia  are  accustomed  to  accept- 
ing the  word  from  on  high  without  overt 
challenge,  and  the  status-conscious  Thai 
culture  makes  this  practice  even  more 
ingrained.  Picture  the  difficulty  of  an 
American  professor  attempting  to  stim- 
ulate student  discussion  of  alternative 
foreign   policies,    even   for  the   United 
States,  much  less  for  Thailand.  As  a 


further  complication,  dress  all  the 
women  students  in  white  blouses  and 
dark  blue  skirts  and  the  men  in  a  close 
approximation.  What  awe  one  has  to  feel 
for  the  occasional  woman  brave  enough 
express  herself  by  appearing  in  blue 
jeans. 

Graduate  students  were  expected  to  be 
somewhat  more  independent,  and  they 
did  demonstrate  this  in  their  dress  and 
openness  to  radical  ideas.  In  a  political 
system  that  has  been  led  by  coalitions  of 
military  officers  for  several  decades 
such    intellectual    independence    may 


in    El    Salvador   were   Soviet   proxies 
Secretary    Haig's    line    had    struck    a 
responsive  chord  in  the  veteran  states- 
man of  the  19W)'s. 

I  suppose  that  my  views  could  have 
been  regarded  with  some  suspicion  in  the 
foreign  ministry,  since  I  managed  to 
obtain  two  visas  to  visit  neighboring 
communist  Laos,  Vietnam's  junior 
partner.  Actually  the  first  visa  was 
obtained  with  the  help  of  an  American 
working  in  Laos  for  the  Friend's  Service 
Committee,  who  intervened  with  our 
mutual  friend,  the  press  officer  in  the 


require   courage.   When  one's  lifetime 
progressional  status  can  be  set  by  which 
foreign    academic   degree   one   obtains 
(i.e..  Harvard  counts  more  than  S.I.U.), 
and  the  scarce  foreign    fellowships  are 
dispensed  by  public  servants  (university 
administrators),  radical  politics  may  be 
a  dangerous  game  to  play.  Yet  it  was  the 
pressure  generated  largel\  by  students 
that  overthrew  a  military  dictatorship  in 
1973  and  it  was  students  who  paid  the 
price  two  years  later  in  a  brutal,  deadly 
confrontation  with  the  army  at  Thomas- 
sat  University.  When  the  Thai  military 
leaders  contest  with  one  another,  in  peri- 
odic coups  d'etat,  they  act  with  restraint 
and  blood  is  rarely  spilled.  This  is  not 
necessarily    so    when     radicals    are 
involved. 

Since  my  major  teaching  focus  was  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  question  repeat- 
edly posed  by  faculty  and  students  alike 
was  whether  the  United  States  would 
come  to  the  aid  of  Thailand  against  the 
Vietnamese.  I  could  point  to  our  formal 
commitment  under  the  Manila  Treaty  of 
1954  and  the  subsequent  Rusk-Thanat 
agreement,  but  I  could  not  realistically 
hold  out  the  promise  of  American  soldi- 
ers coming  back  to  the  Asian  continent, 
nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  this  would  be 
requested.  The  Vietnamese  did  enter  a 
few  miles  into  Thailand  for  half  a  day's 
fire  fight  in  June  1980,  but  this  hardly 
portends  an  outright  invasion,  and  the 
Thai  army  was  quite  proud  of  its  riposte. 
Thailand  redoubled  its  efforts  to  prevent 
the  Vietnamese-established  regime  in 
Cambodia  from  sitting  at  the  U.N.,  while 
permitting  Democratic  Kampuchea  for- 
ces to  recuperate  along  the  Thai  t>order. 
Under  the  circumstances  both  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  China  are  now  reasonably 
popular  again  in  Thailand,  and  Vietnam 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  viewed  with 
dark  suspicion  and  anxiety. 

The  American  presidential  election, 
therefore,  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
Thai  intellectuals,  and  I  tried  to  interpret 
the  prospects  through  newspaper  and 
panel  discussions.  The  election  of  Rea- 
gan seemed  reassuring  to  most  of  my 
Thai  friends  since  he  was  thought  to  be 
more  alert  to  Soviet  machinations  and 
dedicated  to  greater  defense  spending. 
The  deputy  prime  minister.  Dr.  Thanat 
Khoman,  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Washington  after  the  election  positively 
beaming  about  the  new  uplift  he  detected 
in  America.  Just  before  I  left  Bangkok  in 
January  Dr.  Thanat  and  I  disagreed  at  a 
panel  discussion  on  whether  the  leftists 


Lao  foreign  ministry.  A  few  insistent 
phone  calls  managed  the  rest.  After  vis- 
iting   Vientiane    twice,    however,    my 
reports  on  life  in  Laos  were  hardly  such 
as  to  make  me  appear  a  fellow  traveler, 
even  though  somnolent,  unkempt,  small 
town  Vientiane  held  a  certain  appeal  lor 
me  after  living  in  roaring,  aggressive 
Bangkok. 

One  of  the  world's  poorest  countries, 
Laos  remains  almost  stagnant.  The  lure 
of  a  better  economic  opportunity  a  broad, 
through  flight  across  the  Mekong  River 
to  transit  refugee  camps  in  Thailand  is 
also  draining  Laos  of  its  dwindling  pool 
of  semi-educated  people,  as  well  as  its 
embattled    hill    tribes.    Thailand    can 
further  complicate  the  problem  for  Laos 
by  imposing  blockades  on  its  land-lcx-ked 
neighbor,    but    this    only   pushes    Laos 
further  into  dependence  on  Vietnam  and 
the  communist  block.  Nonetheless,  the 
Cuban  miliiar\-  attache  to  Hanoi  gravely 
assured  me  at  the  bar  in  Vientiane's  one 
international    hotel,    all   agree   on    the 
necessity  of  peace. 

Laos  is  a  topic  in  itself,  however,  and 
was  only  one  of  our  family's  many  trav- 
els while  in  Bangkok.  Weekend  trips  with 
the  Siam  Society  exposed  us  to  more 
Buddha   relics  than  the  casual  tourist 


"The  election  of  Reagan 
seemed  reassuring  to 
most  of  my  Thai  friends." 

would  care  to  see.  but  with  expert  Thai 
guides  we  acquired  a  real  delight  in  their 
variety  and  artistic  qualities.  We  also 
came  to  appreciate  the  other  Thailand  of 
provincial  towns,  farmers,  hill  tribes, 
railroads  and  river  traffic,  so  different 
from  the  swollen  westernized  metropolis 
of  Bangkok.  And  then  to  go  to  Kath- 
mandu  for  Christmas  and  on  to  Sherpa 
villages  by  foot  was  to  span  even  more  of 
the  extraordinary  spectrum  of  life  In 
Asia.  Little  wonder  that  we  are  anxious 
to  return  to  learn  more  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthen  our  appreciation  of  the 
many  exceptional  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can culture  and  academic  life. 

•  •  • 

Mat  \lltlrr  Hrnun.  l*ntlfs\nr  itf  Pnlilital 
Nirnrr.  tnttuht  I  f  I  thr  \nnTn  an  >lu)ltes 
fintiirnni  nl  i  hulitlntmknrn  I  nii«'r«i(v. 
liannknk.  I hatlanti,  undt-r  a  h'ulhnfiht  Fvl- 
lnu%htp  tn  l^m-Hl. 
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Electric    Warrior  dynamic 


by  Stophanir  Brown 

A  rock  group  with  an  out-of- 
the-ordinary    sound.    T.    Rex 
combines  the  zany  lyricism  of 
the  B-Ws  with  a  pulsing,  aggres 
sive  disco  bt^at  and  the  funky 
melodies  of  Rod  Stewart.  Popu 
lar  in  the  early  70s.  T.  Rex  is 
now  making  a  comeback  with 
songs  from  its  "Electric  War 
rior"  album. 

Gentle  music  and  mystical 
words  are  what  originally 
turned  many  people  onto  T. 
Rex.  The  "Ride  a  White  Swan" 
album  which  came  out  in  1970 
soared  to  the  top  of  the  charts 
and  won  the  group  its  first 
acclaim.  "Ride  a  White  Swan" 
was  followed  b>  even  greater 
hits— "Hot  Love."  "Telegram 
Sam."  and  "Jeepster."  Its 
latest  smashes,  including  "The 
Motivator"  and  "Get  it  On." 
have  repopularized  the  group. 

No  extensive  analysis  is 
needed  to  discover  the  key  to  T. 
Rex's  immediate  appeal.  The 
attraction  lies  in  its  uncompli- 
cated, driving  rhythm  and 
easily  identifiable  lyrics.  T. 
Rex    does    not    depend    upon 


screeching  guitar  solos  and  syn 
thesizers  to  dress  up  its  songs. 
Instead,  it  lelies  sohM\  on  the 
ensemble  of  rhythm  guitar, 
drums,  a  simple  bass  line,  bon- 
gos and  occasional  hand  claps. 
The  vot^als  keep  within  a  mid- 
range  that  everyone  can  sing 
along  with  without  having  to 
touch  his  chin  to  his  clavicle. 

Another  joy  to  be  found  in  T. 
Rex    is    the    lyrics— at    times 
tender,  and  at  times  coarse,  but 
almost  always  understandable. 
This  verse  from  "The  Motiva- 
tor" typifies  the  group's  simple 
language:  "I  love  the  way  you 
walk  don't  you  know  you're  the 
coal  motivator  ...  I  love  the 
clothes    you    wear   they're   so 
mean  they're  so  free  they're  so 
handsome.  Love  the  clothes  you 
wear.  1  love  it.  "  and  thechorus: 
■Just  like  a  car  you're  pleasing 
to  behold  I'll  call  you  Jaguar  if  I 
may  be  so  bold  . . .  Girl  I'm  just  a 
Jeepster  for  your  love.  Girl  I'm 
just  a  vampire  for  your  love. 
I'm  gonna  suck  you." 

The    "Electric    Warrior" 
album  also  displavs  a  skillful 


diversitv  of  songs.  "Rip  Off" 
features  loud,  grating  vocals 
which  complement  the  cyni- 
cism of  the  lyrics:  "The  Presi- 
dent's weird,  he's  got  a 
burgund\  beard.  It  sa  ripoff . ." 
The  "Lean  Women's  Blues" 
represents  a  welcome  alterna- 
tive with  its  ballad  like  verses 
and  acoustic  guitar.  But 
whether  it's  a  rock  tune,  a  bal- 
lad, or  the  blues.  T.  Rex  dis- 
plays a  flair  for  dynamic 
simplicity  and  alluring  lyri- 
cism. The  result  is  unique. 
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Dance  Society  steps  into  new  season 


A  mother  daughter  team,  a 
Williamstown  nativeand  a  mas- 
ter of  Afro-American  dance  are 
lust  a  few  of  the  experts  that  the 
Williams  dance  department  will 
bring  to  campus  this  year. 

This  past  weekend,  the 
department  hosted  the  resid- 
encN  of  Indrani  and  Sukanya. 
two  classical  Indian  dancers 
who  demonstrated  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  more  to  dance  than 
to  shoes.  Later  in  the  fall.  Dr. 
Alice  Helpern  will  begin  a  series 
of  master  classes,  with  a  lecture 
on  the  t6H:hnique  of  Martha  Gra- 
ham, one  of  the  great  pioneers 
in  modern  dance.  In  conjunction 
with  this  class,  the  department 


will  present  the  film.  "A 
Dancer's  World." 

If  the  name  Renzi  makes  vou 
think  only  of  long  lines  and  text- 
books, then  think  again.  This 
winter  study.  Marta  Renzi.  a 
native  of  Williamstown.  will 
step  in  to  take  the  placeof  dance 
director  Joy  Ann  Dewey,  who 
will  be  on  leave  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  Renzi,  an  estab- 
lished choreographer  with  her 
own  company,  will  instruct  stu- 
dents in  the  dance  classes  and 
will  also  direct  a  student  con- 
cert choreographed  by  her. 

Following  Marta  Renzi's 
residency.  Rudolph  Von  Laban 
will  teach  his  theories  of  effort. 
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PABST  Vz  KEGS 

Normally J3«S; 

SPECIAL   $3L00 

If  ordered  by  Thursday 

PRICE  INCLUDES 

•  Deposit  on  tap 

•  100  cups  per  keg 

CALL  YOUR  PABST  REPRESENTATIVES 

Kelton  Burback  x  6309 

Steve  Flalm  x  6324 
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A  BLUE  RIBBOn ! 


The  Versatility  Cut  by 


Women  today  want  versatility  They're  career  women, 
mothers,  hostesses,  wives,  homemakers  and  students,  all 
rolled  into  one  This  is  why  a  versatile  cut  isso  important  No 
longer  does  a  woman  have  to  be  locked  into  one  look  The 
shoulder  length  allows  for  both  romantic  long  looks  and 
many  updo  alternatives  A  perm  base  can  give  the  styles 
extra  body 

Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  versions  of  this  look  for  todays 
versatile  woman. 
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Call  for  an 
appointment  or 
just  walk  in  on 
Spring  Street 
Williamstown  458-9167 

OR  Pittsfield  447-9576,  443-9819;  Bennington,  Vt.  (802)  442-9823 


shape,  design  and  movement 
for  dancers  and  actors  alike. 
During  the  second  half  of  the 
semester,  Chuck  Davis  and 
members  of  his  company  vvill 
teach  Afro-American  dance. 
Davis  is  an  e.xpert  in  the  field, 
having  spent  much  time  in 
Africa  studying  the  life  and  cul- 
ture of  his  people. 

The  dance  department, 
remains  undaunted  in  its  efforts 
to  bring  an  ever  changing  and 
interesting  look  at  dance  to  the 
college.  With  five  student 
teachers,  21  classes  a  week  and 
the  several  residencies,  perfor- 
mances and  guest  choreo- 
graphers, there  is  something 
offered  for  everyone. 


Scandinavian 
music 

A  program  of  all  Scandina- 
vian vocal  music,  sponsored  by 
the  Weston  Language  Center, 

will  be  performed  on  Monday; 
Sept.  28  at  8:00  P.M.  in  ihc«  vvos- 
ton  Language  Center.  The  con- 
cert, featuring  mezzo  soprano 
Hanne  B.  Booth  and  accompa- 
nist Betty  Pierce,  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public  The  program 
will  include  '"Haugtussa"  by 
Edvard  Grieg  and  the  first 
American  performance  of 
"Leider"  by  V'agn  Holmboeand 
"Divekes  Sange"  by  Peter 
Heise.  The  song  cycles  will  be 
sung  in  the  original  languages, 
with  translations  available,  and 
the  composers  and  the  works 
will  be  discussed  briefly  during 
the  recital. 


^   Fashion  begins  with . . . 
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Tempers  flare  in  bookstore  feud 


by  Koh  Brook.s 

For  many  years  tension 
lurked  on  Spring  Street, 
present  but  unseen  behind 
bookstore  walls.  Then,  last 
spring,  it  o.xploded  Into  view; 
with  a  flurry  of  hot  words  the 
textbook  situation  at  Williams 
College  changed  dramatically. 
Spurred  on  by  financial  prob- 
lems and  a  lack  of  faculty 
orders,  local  bookseller  Jo.seph 
Dewey  abruptly  challenged— 
and  discarded— an  informal 
agreement  which  had  existed 
between  him  and  business  rival 
Ralph  Renzi.  The  Battle  of  the 
Bookstores  had  begun. 

A  new,  more  openly  competi- 
tive textbook  business  appears 
to  be  on  the  horizon  for  Willi- 
ams.   However,    whether    this 


Students  swell  local  voting  list 


To  many  of  us  fall  conjures 
images  of  colored  trees,  schools 
reopening,  and  football  players 
inflicting  pain  on  one  another. 
However,  in  many  communi- 
ties, fall  is  also  the  season  for 
tuning  up  the  political  machines 
for  local,  off-year  elections. 

While  most  Williams  students 
can  participate  in  hometown 
politics  only  by  means  of  an 
absentee  ballot,  for  a  sizable 
number  of  Ephpersons  distance 
from  home  presents  no  such 
problem.  Why?  Because  they 
are  registered  to  vote  here. 

Seventy-three  Williams  stu- 
dents are  Williamstown  voters. 
Another  63  who  no  longer  live  on 
campus  (most  having  gradu- 
ated) still  remain  on  the  Willi- 
amstown voter  list. 

Many  of  the  student  voters 
registered  here  in  1980,  so  that 
they  might  work  (and  vote  for) 
presidential  candidate  Edward 
Kennedy  In  the  New  England 
stronghold    where    Kennedy 


stood  the  best  chances  of  scor- 
ing primary  wins.  Indeed,  the 
affiliations  of  the  locally- 
registered  Williams  students 
still  show  a  weighty  majority  of 
registered  Democrats  or  Inde- 
pendents. (See  box.) 

Of  course,  not  all  the  students 
who  register  in  Williamstown  do 
so  with  purely  political  aims. 

Brad  Adams  '82  gave  mixed 
reasons  for  having  registered  as 
a  Williamstown  Republican. 

"I  wanted  to  vote  on  Election 
Day,  rather  than  go  through  the 
trouble  of  getting  an  absentee 
ballot,"  'Adams  remarked.  He 
cited  his  lack  of  a  real  "home 
town"  after  his  family  had 
moved  between  three  cities  in  as 

many  years. 

Carl  Berg  '82  gave  somewhat 
different — and  certainly  less 
political — reasons  for  register- 
ing here.  "My  parents  live  In 
Singapore,"  Berg  explained, 
"so  I  don't  have  any  home  town 
in  the  States  to  get  an  absentee 
ballot  from." 

Despite  the  surprisingly  large 
numt)er  of  students  registered 


to  vote  locally,  only  a  few  seem 
to-take  any  interest  in  William- 
stown politics. 

Senior  Howard  Shapiro,  how- 
ever, is  one  notable  exception. 
Shapiro,  who  worked  closely 
with  the  Kennedy  camp  in  1980. 
has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Williamstown  Democratic 
Town  Committee  since  May. 
1980. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  more 
students  don't  involve  them- 
selves in  local  politics."  Shapiro 
said,  "because  in  such  a  small 
town  they  can  have  a  considera- 
ble impact  on  events  that  great- 
ly affect  the  College." 

Though  elected   for  a   four- 
year  term  to  the  Democratic 
Town  Committee,  Shapiro— like 
all  of  the  students  interviewed- 
remarked  that  his  status  as  a 
Williamstown    voter    did     not 
reflect  an  Intention  to  settle  in 
the     area     immediately     after 
graduation. 

"I  asked  Kurt  Tauber  for  a 
job,"  Shapiro  said  jokingly, 
"but  he  said  Id  have  to  wait  at 
least  a  few  years  first." 


Williams  Students  on  Williamstown  Voting  Li.st 


Currently 

on 
Campus 

No  Longer 

on 
Campus 


Kep. 


8 


Dem. 


19 


26 


Ind. 


46 


32 


Total 


Total 

73 

63 
136 


Carl  Berg  '82.  one  of  several  who 
chote  to  register  as  a  Williamstown 
voter.  (Doherty) 
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duke 

Fuqua    School 
of    Business 


A  representative  of  the  Fuqua  School  of  Business 
will  be  on  campus  Thursday,  October  1,  to  discuss  the 
Duke  MBA  Program.  Interested  students  may  obtain 
further  information  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Career 
Counseling. 


will  ultimately  be  beneficial  or 
detrimental  to  the  College  com- 
munity is  open  to  speculation. 
The  most  extreme  views  on  the 
subject  come,  not  surprisingly, 
from  Dewey  and  Renzi 
themselves. 

Initially,  the  bookstore 
owners  had  shared  an  under- 
standing that  if  a  professor 
chose  to  inform  only  one  dealer 
of  his  course  textbook  needs,  the 
other  would  not  attempt  to  sell 
books  for  that  class.  Dewey, 
however,  claims  there  was 
insufficient  business  in  town  to 
support  two  stores  and  that  both 
his  and  Renzi's  establishments 
were  on  shaky  economic 
ground.  As  a  result,  Dewey  has 
begun  selling  texts  officially 
ordered  from  Renzi.  In  other 
words,  textbook -order  "poach- 
ing" has  arrived. 

The  effect  of  this  arrival  may 
not  be  fully  appreciated  until 
one  realizes  that,  once  poaching 
has  made  its  app)earance,  it 
must  become  the  only  game  in 
town.  Renzi,  who  ordered  100 
percent  of  the  books  for  what  he 
thought  would  be  "his"  courses 


this  .semester,  has  suddenly 
found  himself  vastly  over- 
stocked. He  will  have  no  choice, 
he  acknowledges,  but  to  adopt  a 
policy  similar  to  Dewey's  in  the 
future. 

The  problems  with  open  com- 
petition in  the  book  market  cen- 
ters on  the  issue  of  ordering. 
Ideally,  both  dealers  would 
order  something  over  half  of  the 
books  needed  for  any  one 
course,  hoping  to  sell  all  of  them 
by  attracting  the  majority  of 
customers  into  their  stores. 
Renzi,  though,  maintains  that 
this  has  not  in  fact  happened  in 
the  past  when  both  stores  supp- 
lied for  the  same  course. 
"Dewey  has  never  ordered  half 
of  the  books  in  a  shared  course, 
never." 

According  to  Renzi,  Dewey 
has  not  been  able  to  sell  enough 
and  has  consistently  underor- 
dered  his  share  of  the  books  to 
avoid  return  shipping  charges 
on  unbought  texts.  Renzi  claims 
this  has  forced  him  to  reorder 
books  when  Dewey's  reticence 
caused  a  shortage,  and  eventu- 

Continued  on  Page  7 
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New  band  promises  great  music 


hy  Kip  Cinnamon 

The  secret  is  out.  A  seething 
cauldron    of    steaming    new 
music  is  brewing  on  Williams 
College.  Working  with  two  gui 
tars.    bass.   sax.   drums,    key 
board    and    some    voracious 
vocals,  band  members  James 
Pfeiffer.  Adam  Merims.  Andy 
Schlosser.  .lohn  (Jraham.  Mark 
Adams.     Bruce    Leddy.    and 
dynamic  Julie  Brooks  arecreat 
ing  music  that  promises  to  do 
more  than  simply  fill  the  pres- 
ent gap  in  College  dance  bands. 
Due  to  roar  onto  the  part>'  cir- 
cuit around  Homecoming,  guit- 
arist   F^feiffer    describes    the 
band's    present     playing    as 
"extremely    formative"    and 
adds    with   characteristic    shy 
confidence  that  "We're  pretty 
tight,  though."  If  a  recent  prac- 
tice session  is  any  indication. 
James     is    understating    the 


group's  progress. 

Band  members  bring 
together  the  volatile  elements  of 
high-energ\-  and  inexperience. 
The  results  are  a  roaring  fresh- 
ness; the  music  is  highly  dance 
able,  often  funky.  James 
Pfeiffer.  a  loosely  kept  secret  on 
the  lead  guitar  during  his  three 
years  here,  is  finally  plugged  in. 
out  of  the  closet,  and  tearing  off 
crisp  licks  in  his  quiet  way. 
promising  the  band  a  humble 
new  star. 

Adam    Merims    and    Andy 
Schlosser  are  the  two  members 
with  some  previous  stage  time. 
Both  played  with  The  Doctors, 
Andy  also  smilingly  mentioned 
a    recent    tour    with    Talking 
Heads.    Their   experience   and 
musical  maturity  draw  a  neces- 
sary balance  with  the  new  musi- 
cians, helping  to  direct  the  fresh 
arrangements.  Adam  bangs  a 
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solid  rhythm  guitar,  and  Andy's 
punchy  bass  keeps  the  tempo 
thrusting. 

James*  lead  is  regularly 
given  to  .John  (Jraham.  who 
blows  a  ripping  alto  sa.x.  The 
depth  and  versatility  his  wailing 
horn  add  to  the  group  assures 
that  the  freshness  will  not  sour 
after  a  few  performances. 
Bruce  Leddy  dances  on  his 
electric  piano  and  promises  "a 
synthesizer  is  on  the  way", 
adding  even  more  texture  to 
thoii'  full  sound.  Mark  Adams, 
who  was  tardy  to  the  session 
because  he  attended  a  "fantas- 
tic" Simon  and  (iarfunkel  reun- 
ion in  Central  Park,  lends  his 
sure  drumming  to  the  band.  He 
threatens  a  syncopated  funki 
ness  on  the  new  wave  numbers, 
and  if  he  lets  this  loose,  his  beat 
will  keep  moving  your  head  and 
your  feet. 

Julie  Brooks  is  a  knockout 
behind  her  microphone.  She 
growls  and  screams  like  a  blond 
Benetar  only  to  lilt  her  soprano 
sound  into  strong,  clear  highs. 
This  is  her  first  rock  experience 
from  the  band  side  of  the  stage. 

Their  name,  song  list,  and 
schedule  are  yet  a  secret— they 
are  a  shy  band  still.  But  let  it  be 
known:  A  new  band  will  soon  be 
electrifying  Williams  parties 
with  its  own  arrangements  of 
rock,  pop.  new  wave,  and  reg- 
gae songs.  So  stand  by  for  good 
tunes. 


Letters 


Veda  Zuponcic  takes  a  bow  following  her  "thoughtful  and  polished  perfor- 
mance" at  last  Friday's  Young  Artist  concert. 

Pianist  starts  series 


by  (ireg  Tapaldini 

Last  Friday  night's  piano  rec- 
ital by  V^eda  Zuponcic,  the  first 
in  the  Young  Artist  Series,  was 
not  for  everybody.  Ms.  Zupon 
cic.   music  department   chair- 
person at  Glassboro  (NJ)  State 
College,  is  drawn  to  both  large 
programs  and  pieces  of  high 
intellectual  caliber.  Though  her 
program    was    best    suited   to 
experienced  concertgoers,  her 
thoughtful,   authoritative,   and 
polished    performances   were 
something  anyone  could  enjoy. 
The  uninitiated    listener  was 
bound  to  be  thrown  by  Schu- 
mann's Kreisleriana.  As  is  typi- 
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cal  with  Romantic  works,  the 
basis  is  extra-musical,  here 
based  on  writings  by  E.T.A. 
Hoffman.  Schumann's  episodic 
discourse  employ  musical  devi- 
ces primarily  in  response  to  the 
literary  flow. 

The  most  compelling  work  of 
the  evening  was  Beethoven's 
Sonata  t»31  in  A  flat,  both  in 
terms  of  the  striking  transcen- 
dental elements  typical  of  late 
Beethoven  and  of  the  artist's 
solid  understanding  of  them. 
Improvisational  elements  are 
scattered  through  the  music, 
like  frequent  changes  of  temp>o, 
and  recitative-like  measures  in 
which  the  note  values  actually 
fail  to  add  up  correctly. 

Zuponcic's  astute  execution 
of  these  moments  was  nicely 
matched  by  her  rendition  of  the 
final  fugue,  which  really 
sounded  like  the  interplay  of 
symphonic  voices,  rather  than 
the  piled-up  sonorities  that  so 
many  pianistsdishout. 

The  prog:ram  ended  with  the 
comparatively  facile  Venezia  e 
Napoli  by  Lizst.  Here  the  play- 
ing was  at  its  most  fluent,  with 
giddy  Italianisms  shining 
through  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
traveler's  fond  recollections. 
Prokofiev's  graceful  Prelude  in 
C  was  the  encore. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

Addresses  of  people  away  from 
school  for  the  semester  Rachel 
Varley,  Institut  d'Europeens.  77 
Rue  Doguerre,  75104,  Pans 
(I4e).  FRANCE  Susan  O'Brien. 
AFOW  Pierrakou  26  Zografou. 
Athens,  Greece  Rich  Stern, 
Institute  for  European  Studies, 
Preying  4,  Palais  Kinsky,  A1010, 
Vienna  1  Austria  Richie  Mass 
and  Liz  Cole:  94  Greencroft 
Gardens  London  NW6  3PH. 
England  Roger  Platl.  Institute 
of  European  Studies,  56  Russel 
Square-1  Bloomsbury,  London 
WC1    England. 

Ham  Radio  messages  to 
anywhere  in  US,  Canada, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil. 
Chile.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  Ghana, 
Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Israel,  Jamaica, 
Jordan,  Liberia  Mexico  Nica- 
ragua, Panama.  Paraguay, 
Peru.  The  Gambia,  Trinidad, 
and  Tobago,  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela  Inquire  at  Gold- 
mans  Jewelers,  Spring  St 

Note  These  messages  are  sent 
free  of  charge 

UPS  Mailing,  8  30-11:00  The 
Mole  Hole. 

HELP  WANTED  Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name  address,  and  phone 
number  to  Mike,  P  O  Box  68, 
Water  Vliet,  Michigan  49098 
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Threat 


problem  with  thefts  is  the  result 
of  doors  left  unlocked.  My  guess 
is  that  the  thieves  are  profes- 
sionals who  find  students  easy 
pickings. 

Intolerant  of  opinion,  tolerant 
of  thievery.  It  doesn't  make 
much  sense,  does  it? 

Dean  Daniel  O'Connor 


Party 


times  last  year  and,  again  this 
year,  two  nights  after  the  mat- 
tress fire).  Would  there  have 
been  time  enough  to  find 
another  one? 

OK.  You  see  my  point.  Do  not 
tamper  with  the  fire  safety 
equipment.  It  could  cost  you 
your  life— or  a  lifetime  of  guilt 
for  the  death  of  someone  else. 

I'm  accustomed  to  thinking 
that  Williams  students,  wha- 
tever other  differences  thev 
have,  all  believe  in  toleration 
and  freedom  of  speech.  But  I 
understand  that  the  bulletin 
board  in  Baxter  which  displays 
the  materials  of  the  Williams 
Committee  to  Oppose  the  Draft 
was  trashed  last  week,  not  for 
the  first  time.  Bulletin  boards 
permit  the  expression  of  opin- 
ions. Am  I  wrong  to  think  that 
Williams  students  are  tolerant? 

On  second  thought,  maybe  it's 
a  case  of  misplaced  tolerance. 
[Thomas  Hobbes,  anticipating 
the  criticism  that  his  view  of  the 
human  condition  was  too  pes- 
simistic, says  to  his  critics, 
*when  you  lock  your  doors  and 
your  chests,  you  criticize  man- 
kind as  much  by  your  deeds  as  I 
do  by  my  words.'  Williams  stu- 
dents, by  failing  to  lock  their 
doors,  show  a  naive  tolerance  of 
theft.  Most  of  our  (increasing) 

Bookstore  Feud 


To  the  editor. 

I  find  it  rather  sad  that  stu- 
dents at  a  college  of  Williams's 
caliber  feel  it  is  acceptable  to 
transcend  all  socially  consider- 
ate rules  of  behavior  when 
under  the  influence  of  excessive 
alcohol  consumption.  This  past 
weekend  was  host  to  both  the 
Black  and  White  and  the  White 
and  Black  parties,  and  some 
person  or  persons  inspired  by  an 
overlarge  intake  of  alcohol  felt 
It  would  be  enjoyable  to  go  Into 
another's  room  and  render  it 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

I  am  a  resident  of  Mills  House, 
which  hosted  the  White  and 
Black  party  this  weekend.  This 
party  seemed  an  enjoyable  and 
considerably  less  expensive 
alternative  to  the  longer  estab- 
lished affair  being  held  at  Dodd. 
Students  were  enjoying  them- 
selves, sporting  their  imagina- 
tive combinations  of  black  and 
white  (or  should  I  say  white  and 
black?)  But  some  person  felt 
that  sufficient  enjoyment  could 
not  be  extracted  from  the  party 


itself,  and  thus  undertook  a 
search  for  more  exciting 
pastimes. 

Discovering  an  unlocked 
room  in  Mills  devoid  of  its  occu 
pant,  this  person  discovered  the 
"fun"  for  which  it  searched.  An 
unopened  bottle  of  quality 
sherry  stood  on  the  windowsill. 
It  was  but  a  moment's  work  for 
this  fun-loving  soul  to  open  the 
bottle.  And  yet,  an  enjoyable 
.swig  of  sherry  was  not  that  for 
which  this  student  searched. 
Far  more  appealing  was  the 
idea  of  simply  pouring  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  onto  the  bed. 
And  thus  when  the  hapless  resi- 
dent returned  to  her  room,  she 
was  greeted  by  a  bed  and  bed- 
clothes thoroughly  soaked  with 
fine  sherry.  The  .soul  of  wit  who 
had  been  responsible  for  this 
view  did  not  deign  to  be  present 
at  its  unveiling.  Perhaps  had  he 
or  she  been  present,  the  realiza 
tion  might  have  come  to  him  or 
her  that  th^  person  to  whom  the 
b^d,  sherry  and  room  belonged 
had  nothing  to  sleep  on  and 
nowhere  to  sleep.  It  might  also 
have  t>een  apparent  that  the 
mattress  now  reeked  in  a  most 
definite  way  of  sherry,  a  fluid 
which  is  a  pleasure  to  drink  but 
not  to  sleep  on.  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  jolly  soul  who  enter- 
tained him  or  herself  in  this 
fashion  had  a  very  bad  han 
gover  and  a  decently  guilty  con 
science.  But  somehow  I  fear 
neither  of  these  will  be  enough 
to  prompt  an  apology. 

Caroline  Kettlewell  'H4 
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ally,  has  increased  the  size  of 
the  original  orders.  Renzi 
believes  that  open  competition 
will  lead  to  many  courses  in 
which  students  do  not  have 
enough  books. 

Conversely.  Dewey  is  confi- 
dent that  competition  will  work. 
He  would  like  to  see  all  profes- 
sors filing  copies  of  their  text- 
book needs  with  his  store  and 
Renzi's,  as  well  as  with  the  Pooh 
Perplex  and  the  1914  Library. 
Dewey  responds  to  the  charges 
of  underordering,  asserting  'I 
get  my  half  and  a  little  extra." 

Any  book  dealer,  says  Dewey, 
has  to  make  regular  returns  to 
almost  every  publisher  any- 
way, when  copies  of  non- 
textbooks  don't  sell-"it's  a 
part  of  the  business."  The  cost 
of  sending  back  a  few  unbought 
textbooks  is  not  prohibitive,  he 
claims. 

When  questioned  about  the 
occasional  shortages  of  t>ooks 
for  classes,  Dewey  pointed  out 
that  many  factors  determine 
why  book  shortages  occur. 
Course  enrollment  can  increase 
unexpectedly,  the  publisher  can 
be  out  of  stock,  the  warehouse 
can  be  slow,  and  mistakes  can 
be  made  by  the  publisher. 

For  instance,  Dewey 
explains,  this  semester  he 
ordered  The  Iliad  for  History  of 
Ideas  101  and  Classics  101  and 
received  boxes  of  Managerial 
Psychology. 

The  official  College  position  Is 
presently  one  of  non-interfer- 
ence. Dewey  would  like  to  see 
the  school  direct  the  faculty  to 
send  copies  of  its  orders  to  both 
stores.  Last  spring,  he  submit 
ted  this  proposal  to  Provost  J. 
Hodge  Markgraf.  and  to  then 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Francis  Oak 
ley.  The  College  rejected  the 
proposal.  Markgraf  said, 
t)ecause  it  does  not  want  to  be  in 
the  position  of  having  to  force  a 
faculty  member  to  send  an 
order  somewhere  against  his 
wishes.  "The  faculty  have  their 
rights  too,"  Markgraf  said. 


Although  the  College,  as 
Markgraf  says,  "doesn't  want 
to  play  the  traffic  cop  on  Spring 
Street,"  there  are  options  which 
could  be  considered. 

In  the  spring  of  1980  a  short- 
lived Book  Committee  was 
formed.  Consisting  of  Renzi, 
Dewey,  a  representative  of  the 
Pooh  Perplex,  a  student  and  a 
faculty  member,  the  committee 
met  to  air  concerns  on  all  sides 
and  work  out  grievances.  A  sim- 
ilar committee  at  this  time 
could  be  beneficial,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  idle. 
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CC  re-exaimincs 
Clifford  report 

by  Susan  Kandel 

Forty-tive  students  debated 
housing  problems  and  solutions 
at  the  first  College  Council 
meeting  of  the  year  held  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Log. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  confu 
sion  over  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  controversial  (Jifford 
Report.  Kathleen  Merrigan  'S2 


and  John  O'Rorke  '82.  co 
chairmen  of  the  Housing 
Committee,  spoke  on  the  moti 
vation  bt^hind  the  various  pro 
posals  and  on  the  probltniis  that 
still  netni  to  be  d(\dt  uith. 

The  (i  if  ford  Report,  said 
Merrigan.  stemmed  fiom  a 
desire  to  lessen  the  division 
between  academic  and  residen 
tial  life,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  house  government. 

"The  (iifford  Committee  felt 
there  was   no  day  today  self 
government  in  the  houses,"  said 


College  Council  President  Freddy  Nathan  (second  from  lelt)  reported  on 
student  aid  developments  at  last  Wednesday  s  Council  meeting. 


Two  new  Doonesbury's  are  in— 
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Merrigan        I'lu'    houst'   picsi 
dents  soom  to  be  concerned  with 
parties,  and  the  ptMsonal  prob 
lems  and  largoi-  political  ques- 
tions of  their  house  memlKM'S 
are  ignored."  she  added. 

The  question  of  the  mainte- 
nance tax.  which  goes  in  part  to 
the  residential  house  social 
budget  and  in  part  to  Buildings 
and  ( Ir  o  u  n  d  s  .  \^  a  s  a  1  s  o 
discussed. 

**A  certain  percentage  of 
house  residents  don't  actuall> 
join  their  houses  and  thtMc^fore 
pa\  the  tax  without  bt^nefiting."' 
said  Merrigan. 

The  (Jiffoid  plan  to  establish 
advisor>  committees  composed 
of  house  presidents  and  facult\ 
asstxMates  from  each  house  in 
groups  such  as  Missions  Paik- 

Tyler.  Berkshire-Dodd.  Row 
Houses,  and  (Jreylock  will  also 
receive  attention  from  the 
Housing  Committee. 

"We  hopt^  this  year  we  can  be 
a  more  viable  committee."  said 
Merrigan. 

Other  proposals  that  still  need 
to  bo  implementtxi  b\  the  Com- 
mittee on  L'ndergraduate  Life 
(Cl'Li  concern  the  freshman 
inclusion  process,  which 
O'Rorke  calls  "nebulous,  at 
best."  minority  student  integra- 
tion, and  the  noise  problem  at 
Prospect  House. 

"In  the  past,  the  Housing 
Committee  hasn't  worked 
closely  with  the  CUL."  said 
O'Rorke.  citing  closer  coopera- 
tion, more  open  meetings  of  the 
Housing  Committee  and  more 
student  input  as  necessary  for 
effective  solutions  to  this 
problem. 

Steve  Spears  *83.  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  CC 
Treasurer,  announced  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Com 
mittee.  held  yesterday,  during 
which  he  planned  to  "decide  the 
general  direction  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  budget.  "  which  is 
set  between  $13.5.000  and 
$140.(HX1. 

"Things  look  pretty  good." 
said  Spears.  "The  final  budget 
should  reach  College  Council  by 
mid- November." 


Fed — student  loans  cut 


by  Freddy  Nathan 

The  United  States  Senate  and 
the   House  of  Representatives 
agreed  this  summer  to  authori- 
zation provisions  in  the  federal 
budget   that  would  drastically 
reduce  aid  to  higher  education. 
These  cuts  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  Reagan  Administration's 
budget    cutting    program, 
announctxl  last  spring  by  OMB 
Director  David  Stockman.  Par- 
ticularl\  hard  hit  were  the  (Gua- 
ranteed   Student    Loan    (GSL) 
Program  and  the  Basic  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  (irants  (oth- 
er u"  i  s  e     known     as     " "  P e  1 1 
(irants").  two  programs  which 
in  recent  years  had  a  substan- 
tial role  in  providing  support  to 
low    and     middle    income 
students. 

The  authorization  levels  were 
agreed  upon  b>  the  Education 
Conferees  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House  who  met  in  July  to 
work  out  differences  between 
the  authorization  provisions 
adopted  in  the  House  budget  and 
the  Senate  Amendment. 

Since  most  Williams  students 
have  already  borrowed  their 
(Guaranteed  Student  Loans  for 
the  current  1981-82  year,  most  of 
these  changes  will  not  affect 
grants  and  loans  until  the  1982- 
83  school  year. 

Under  present  law  which 
stays  in  effect  until  October  1. 
there  is  no  income  celling  and 
students  are  permitted  to  bor 
row  up  to  $2..5(X)  per  year, 
regardless  of  family  income, 
with  the  government  guaran- 
teeing repayment  of  the  loan  to 
the  lending  institution.  How- 
ever, beginning  October  1.  1981. 
students  from  families  earning 
more  than  $30,000  adjusted 
gross  income  per  year  must 
pass  a  needs  test  to  borrow  a 
(jSL.  The  definition  of  need  is 
left  to  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion. Terrel  Bell,  to  determine. 
College  students  from  families 
earning  up  to  $30,000  a  year 
would  automatically  qualify  for 
federally  guaranteed  loans  with 
the  government  paying  the  in- 


school  interest  subsidy  plus  the 
special  allowance  to  the  lender. 

Ironically  the  great  amount  of 
publicity  generated  in  the 
spiing  and  early  summer  not 
only  prompted  most  students  to 
get  their  loans  early  but  also 
attracted  new  borrowers  who 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
federal  bonanza  before  it  was 
too  late.  Consequently,  the  cost 
savings  expected  may  indeed 
turn  into  significantly  greater 
overruns  than  anyone  im- 
agined. 

To  offset  these  losses  in  fed- 
eral aid  the  Trustees  of  Willi- 
ams have  recently  established  a 
Parent   Loan   Program,  which 
will  be  financed  by  using  a  por- 
tion of  the  College's  endowment 
funds.  It  is  currently  available 
to  any  Williams  parent  regard- 
less of  family  income.  "Willi- 
ams parents  will  be  eligible  for 
loans  of  up  to  $7. ,500  a  year  ( less 
the  amount  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  and  any  scholar- 
ship aid)  at  12' .  interest,  with 
the  repayment  to  start  imme- 
diately, and  with  the  payments 
to  extend  over  a  period  that  is 
twice  as  long  as  the  anticipated 
length  of  the  student's  stay  at 
Williams."  according  to  Presi- 
dent Chandler.  As  of  this  date 
close  to  150  Williams  students 
have  borrowed  an  average  of 
$4,533  each,  according  to  Robert 
(iewecke.  the  College  Comptrol- 
ler. 

The  Pell  program  of  basic 
educational  opportunity  grants 
is  the  other  main  form  of  federal 
aid  for  students.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  authorization 
caps  of  $2.65  billion  for  1982.  $2.8 
billion  for  1983  and  $3.0  billion 
for  1984.  These  spending  limita- 
tions are  expected  to  force  con- 
siderable reduction  in  grants  to 
individual  students  but  the 
exact  impact  cannot  be  mea- 
sured without  knowing  how 
many  students  will  be  eligible 
and  what  the  amount  of  the 
grant  will  be.  For  the  1981-82 
academic  year  the  maximum 
Pell  Grant  will  be  $1670. 


Stereos  stolen  from  Morgan  Hall 


Continued  from  Page  1 

adjoining  ground-floor  rooms  in 
Armstrong  House,  apparently 
through  opi^n  windows.  (VCon- 
nor  suspects  •transients" 
rather  than  students  or  local 
residents. 

"I  think  it's  professionals 
coming  through  town  and  tak- 
ing advantage  of  opportunities. 
They  know  students  are  a  soft 
touch,    not    locking   or  nailing 


down  anything  that  moves."  he 
commente^d.  O'Connor  t>elieves 
that  crimes  of  this  type  are 
becoming  more  common  on 
campus,  especially  thefts  of  ste- 
reos and  bicycles. 

The  Dean  said  it  was  "unques- 
tionably a  mistake"  that  stu- 
dents were  not  informed  of  the 
possible  opening  of  the  storage 
room.  "The  students  were 
under  the  assumption  that  the 
room  would  be  kept  locked." 


Fahey  Beverage  Co.,  Inc. 

and 
The  Miller  Brewing  Co. 

Introduce  Your 
Miller  Campus  Representatives 

Jon  Dayton  x  6269 
Tom  Casey  x  6278 

CALL  THEM  FOR  DISCOUNTS 
ON  MILLER,  LITE  and  LOWENBRAU 


C^JlHtr 


H*oM  ttit  Sti* 


O'Connor  agreed  that  the 
summer  storage  system  needed 
review.  "Many  of  our  students 
come  from  far  away."  he  said, 
"and  they  can't  take  all  their 
belongings  home.  It's  reasona- 
ble to  ask  the  College  to  store 
them  ...  A  central  storage  area 
is  one  answer.  We'd  have  to  find 
a  place  that's  dry  and  secure 
against  vandalism. 

"We  can't  be  legally  liable  for 
belongings,  but  we  should  offer 
a  reasonable  guarantee  of 
securitN .  he  added.  "This  is  a 
serious  problem;  storage  is  an 
important  service  to  students. 
Our  short-term  problem  is  the 
recent  losses.  In  the  long  run  it's 
how  to  prevent  future  losses." 

Director  of  Student  Housing 
Wendy  Hopkins  also  com- 
mented on  the  situation.  "We 
make  it  clear  to  students  that 
they  store  things  at  their  own 
risk.  We  try  to  keep  storage 
areas  locked,  but  we  can't  be 
held  responsible  for  losses. 

"There's  no  one  place  large 
enough  to  store  everything  left 
for  the  summer.  There's  a  phen- 
omenal amount  of  it.  Space  is  at 
a  premium  on  this  campus,  so 
areas  are  used  for  storage  only 
if  they  can't  be  used  for  any- 
thing else."  Hopkins  said. 

"Most  colleges  won't  let  stu- 
dents leave  their  stuff  over  the 
summer.  "  added  Hopkins. 
They  make  them  take  it  home  . 
.  .  we  want  to  continue  offering 
this  service." 


They're  off!  The  Eph  runners  surge  to  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  their  thrashing  of  North  Adams  State  on 
Wednesday.  (Davies) 

Odell's  team  looks  promising 


Continued  from  Page  10 
clinched  at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son by  bull  Sean  Crotty,  a  sopho- 
more from  Troy,  N.Y.  Crotty 
fills  the  shoes  of  departed  Bill 
Novicki  quite  ably,  and  should 
see  a  lot  of  action  this  season  as 
a  ball  carrier.  Senior  Kenny 
Mills  and  freshman  Frank 
Edwards  may  give  Crotty  a  rest 
at  times. 

The  receiving  corps  are  back, 
and  stronger  than  ever.  Split 
end  Micah  Taylor  la  NESCAC 
sprint  champ  I  is  back  for  his 
second  full  season  of  football. 
Injury  prone  last  season,  Taylor 
was  a  key  cog  in  the  Eph's  early 
attack  before  getting  hurt.  Jun- 
ior Sly  Sommers  also  has  good 

speod  and  hands,  but  little  var 

sity  experience. 

The  tight  end  position  would 
appear  weak  with  the  loss  of 
veteran  Dave  Greaney.  but 
senior  Craig  Overlander 
returns  from  a  leg  injury  which 
sidelined  him  last  season  to 
keep  the  position  strong.  Over- 
lander  has  good  size  iH'l"  190). 
speed,  and  hands,  and  will  catch 
more  than  his  share  of  passes  in 

Offensive  line  a  question  mark 

The  offensive  line  is  a  unit  in 
transition,  despite  the  fact  that 
three  of  five  starters  are  return- 
ing. Center  is  the  big  question 
mark,  where  senior  Rory  Dunne 
and  sophomore  Bernie  Krause 
will  fight  for  the  right  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  departed  Marc 
Theofelakes. 

Guard  would  appear  strong 
with  starters  Tim  Clark  and 
Mike  Chambon  returning,  but 
Chambon  returns  after  a  brief 
try-out  at  line-backer  and  is  a 
bit  rusty. 

Tackles  are  solid,  as  well  as 
gigantic.    210  lb.   senior   And\ 
Robison  and  6*6"  (that's  no  mis 
print »  240  lb.  junior  Gary  Stosz 
will  return  to  anchor  the  offen 
sive  line. 

The  Eph  defense  lor 
Ephenset  may  have  its  prob 
lems  in  1981.  but  one  can  bet 
thev  won't  stem  from  the  front 


five.  Si.x  experienced  veterans 
return   for   five   spots. 

Six  defensive  linemen  return 

Nose  guard  is  again  being 
contested  by  senior  Joe  (Don't 
Call  Me  Sheldon t  Ross  and  jun- 
ior Jaok  Kowalik.  from  Brain- 
tree.  Mass.  Whoever  misses  out 
will  move  over  to  tackle,  where 
he  will  be  joined  by  Steve 
Doherty.  a  6'3"  220  lb.  senior 
from  Milton.  Mass.  who  was  the 
team's  best  down  lineman  last 
season.  Senior  Rob  Roberto 
from  Warwick.  R.I.  is  a  lean, 
mean,  tackling  machine  and 
will  also  see  plenty  of  inside 
action. 

The  ends  will  be  admirably 
anchored  by  two  gu>s  big 
enough  to  be  the  Williams  Octet. 
They  are  6'0"  190  lb.  Tom  Bou- 
chard of  Danvers,  Mass.  and 
6'2"  195  lb.  Gary  Pfaff  of  Bev- 
erly, Mass.  Both  are  expe- 
rienced and  nasty. 

The  S64.000  Question  is  who 
will  attempt  tc  replace  the  two 
graduated  all-everything  line- 
backers. Brian  Benedict  and 
Mark  Deuschle.  Veterans  Rick 
Versace  and  Mike  Hawkins 
have  the  inside  track— with 
sophomores  Chris  Woodworth 
and  Dan  Finneran  also  in  the 
running. 

The   team's   secondarv.   last 


year  the  best  nationally  in  Div- 
ision III.  is  sadly  depleted  also. 
The  only  returning  starter  is 
team  captain  Jeff  Kie.sel.  a 
senior  from  Chester  Springs, 
Pa.  However,  seniors  Darrell 
White,  Jeff  Skerry,  and  junior 
Tim  Curran  all  have  some  expe- 
rience. They  should  be  the  star- 
ters, with  injured  juniors 
Tomas  Alejandro  from  the 
Planet  Mars  and  Mike  Jones 
from  Seat  Pleasant.  Md.  return- 
ing later  to  challenge  for  spots. 

Special  Teams  Strong 

The  place-kicking  will  once 
again  be  handled  by  senior  Rich 
Coomber.  from  Morrisville.  Pa. 
Coomt)er  has  hit  field  goals  of  50 
>  ards  plus  in  practice  with  room 
to  spare.  He  was  .somewhat 
inconsistent  last  season,  but 
attributes  this  to  problems  in 
timing  between  himself  and  his 
holder.  This  season,  punter 
John  Hennigan  will  hold  for 
Coomber. 

Hennigan,  a  sophomore  from 
Chatham.  N.J..  will  do  most  of 
the  punting. 

The  team  seems  ready  this 
week,  after  over  four  weeks  of 
practice,  to  take  on  Middlebury 
and  avenge  a  disappointing  loss 
and  lie  to  the  Panthers  in  the 
last  two  seasons. 


Hurry!  .  .  Super  saver  fares  anywhere  for 
Christinas  aire  almost  gone. 

Don't  wait  to  make  your  reservations  to  go  home 

for  the  holidays. 

Most  airlines  are  going  up  October  1st. 


::ii^ 


EL  STOJRE 


105  Spring  Street 

WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS.01267  ♦(113)i:>><-578»^ 


f  he  Molt  Molt 


UNIQUE  GIFTS 

for  all 
family  members 


Runners  fly  to  victories 


by  Lyman  Casey 

Even  after  having  lost  last 
year's  top  three  runners  and 
their  good-luck  bear,  men's 
cross  country  has  picked  up 
right  where  it  left  off  in  1980. 

In  a  strong  cold  rain  the  var 
sity  flexed  its  muscles,  thrash- 
ing Trinity.  15-48,  on  Saturday. 
The  team  was  immeasurably 
aided  by  the  strength  their  sub- 
stitute tx'ar  Paddington  brought 
them.  Running  well  in  spite  of 
the  rain,  senior  Co-captains 
Chuck  Stewart  and  Gordon 
Coates,  and  John  Nelson  '84 
coasted  once  again,  tying  for 
first  place.  Right  behind  them 
came  Bennett  Yort  *84  and  Andy 
Moyad  '84. 

Showing  great  heart  was 
frosh  standout  Pat  Connors, 
who  lost  his  shoes  to  a  muddy 
creek  at  the  one  mile  point  and 
completed  the  race  barefoot. 

The  Eph  harriers  looked 
strong  earlier  in  the  week, 
squashing  North  Adams  on 
Wednesday  in  their  home 
opener  by  a  score  of  17-46.  Ste- 


wart and  Nelson  coasted  in  for  a 
first  place  tie  and  were  followed 
closely  by  Coates.  completing 
the  Eph's  1-2-3  finish.  Also  .scor- 
ing well  for  Williams  were  Con- 
nors in  fifth  and  Dan  Riley  '8.3  in 
sixth.  A  good  sign  for  the  F^phs 
was  the  narrow  gap  between  the 
first  place  runners  and  Andy 
Moyad  '84.  who,  though  running 
seventh  for  Williams,  was  a 
mere  thirty  seconds  back. 

Saturday,  the  JV  got  a  chance 
to  show  its  depth  against  Albany 
St..  and  responded  by  taking  the 
third  through  eighth  places  to 
win.  26-30.  Dan  Sullivan  '82  and 
Ian  Whyte  '84  led  the  way  for  the 
squad. 

Another  freshman  who  has 
run  well  thus  far  is  Brian  Kil- 
coyne,  who  placed  .seventh  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and 
figures  to  be  in  the  thick  of 
things  at  season's  end. 

The  quick  start  of  the  1981  har- 
riers has  stretched  their  consec- 
utive win  streak  to  31  meets 
spanning  three  seasons.  Next 
week,  the  Ephmen  go  against 
tough  UVM,  Middlebury,  and 
Albany  squads  at  Albany. 


118  Water  Street 


Open  9-6  Seven  Days 
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Ode II  leads  Eph  gridders 
toward  success  in  1981 


SPORTS 


by  Steven  H.  Epstein 

All  over  the  country— at  Ala 
bama,   Stanford,   and  even  at 
Harvard— big  time  football  has 
once  again  begun  for  1981.  Scho- 
larships are  doled  out.  players 
start   double-sessions  almost 
before    school    ends    for    the 
summer,    and    players'    and 
coaches'  future  livelihoods  all 
depend  on  one  factor— winning. 
And  then  there's  Williams.  No 
scholarships  for  football  gods. 
No    100.000   seat    stadium.    No 
Bear    Bryant    to    entice    the 
media.    Just    Robert    Odell. 
former  Pennsylvania  halfback 
sensation  of  the  1940's  at  the 
helm.  Odell  doesn't  make  flashy 
predictions  or  appear  as  guest 
analyst  at  halftime  of  the  ABC 
Game  of  the  Week.  He  doesn't 
do  much— that  is.  except  win 
football  games  regularly  with 
his  relative    'low-key  attitude" 
about  football. 

Since  1971  Bob  Odell  has 
coached  at  Williams,  and  since 
1971  the  Ephs  have  maintained 
pre-eminent  status  atop  the 
Little-3  Conference  as  well  as 
consistently  posting  one  of  the 
best  records  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Small  College  Athletic 
Conference. 

Odell  has  45  returning  vete- 
rans from  his  1980  squad  which 
posted  a  5-21  record,  and  won 
the  Little-3  Conference  Title 
with  late  season  wins  over  Wes- 
leyan  and  Amherst.  His  starting 
team  will  likely  include  13  of  22 
former  starters,  with  both  the 
place  kicker  and  punter  from 
last  season  also  back  for  more. 


Lawler  to  run  offenj^e 

For  the  third  consecutive  sea- 
son the  quarterbacking  will  be 
done  by  senior  John  Lawler 
from  Wellesley.  Mass.  Lawler 
won  his  starting  position  in  his 
sophomore  year  against  Bow- 
doin.  and  has  since  started  11  of 
12  games  played  by  the  Ephs. 
His  strongest  assets  are  his  field 
leadership  and  his  ability  to 
direct  a  run-oriented  offense. 
His  passing  arm  is  adequate, 
but  at  times  inconsistent. 

Ready  to  back  up  Lawler  are 
junior  Scott  Garabedian  from 
Salem.  Mass..  and  sophomore 
B.  J.  Connolly  from  Oakdale, 
N.Y.  Both  have  shown  great 
promise  n  practice.  Odell  is 
expected  to  go  with  Lawler 
unless  his  passing  arm  becomes 
a  liability. 

Two  of  the  three  starting  run- 
ning backs  from  last  year 
return  to  the  Ephs'  starting 
lineup.  At  left-halfback.  5'9". 
155  lb.  Tom  "Honest.  I  really  do 
Play  Football"  Casey  returns. 
Casey,  a  senior,  is  used  primar- 
ily as  a  pass-receiver,  although 
he  did  gain  good  rushing  yard- 
age also  in  '80.  Senior  Jay  Whea- 
tley  from  White  Plains.  N.Y.  is 
the  right-halfback.  Wheatley 
seems  to  star  every  year 
against  Amherst— scoring  the 
winning  TD  the  last  two  years. 
Early  season  heroics  against 
Middlebury  could  signal  a  con- 
sistently good  season  for  the  kid 
with  so  much  potential. 
The  fullback  spot  was 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Coach  Bob  Odell  eyes  sophomore  quarterback  B.J.  Connolly  about  to  run  a  play  during  pre-season  practice 
for  the  Ephs.  (Doherty) 

''Holio  Bolio,  if s  football  time!'^ 


by  John  Hennigan 

For  those  new  to  Williams, 
football  ritual  of  preseason 
practice  must  be  shared  Before 
the  season  becomes  muddled  in 
statistics  and  decorated  with 
postgame  victory  parties,  we 
want  to  take  a  step  back  and 
remember  those  first  few  days 
of  September  that  make  the 
start  of  each  school  year  unfor- 
gettable for  the  entire  Eph 
squad. 

Upon  a  player's  arrival  in  Wil- 
liamstow  n  for  preseason  prac- 
tice, he  feels  the  inevitable  task 
that  lies  ahead.  Until  classes 
start,  he  will  sleep  no  later  than 
6: 00  a.m..  view  more  films,  and 


-JOCK  SCRAPS 


Soccer  kicks  Loudon 

by  Dave  Uoodworth 

Eric  Stein  '83  posted  the  lone 
tally  of  the  day  with  a  picture- 
perfect  chip  shot  just  beyond  the 
keepers  reach  as  the  Williams 
varsity  side  edged  London  Uni- 
versity by  a  1-0  count  in  an  exhi- 
bition  match  played  last 
Friday. 

The  match  was  characterized 
by  solid  defense  on  the  part  of 
both  squads.  The  Ephs.  led  by 
David  Barry  '82  and  Co-captain 
Brian  Daniell  '82.  stood  up  well 
under  the  pressure  applied  by 
the  visitors.  Williams  also  con- 
trolled the  midfield.  as  juniors 
Rob    Kusel    and    Eric    Smith 


turned  in  good  performances. 
Stein  notched  the  unassisted 
goal  at  40: 31  of  the  first  half. 

The  Ephs  outshot  their  oppo- 
nents. 16-13.  while  Ken  Rhodes 
"85  and  Ted  Murphy  "85  had  six 
saves  in  combining  on  the  shu- 
tout. Coach  Mike  Russo  called  it 
"a  very  nice  win.  because 
although  it's  an  exhibition 
game,  it  sets  Williams  soccer 
off  on  the  right  foot." 

Women  run  for  u  in 

Senior  Co-captaln  Liz  Martl- 
neau  and  senior  Tricia  Hellman 
tied  for  first  in  a  time  of  19: 41  to 
lead  the  women's  cross  country 
team  to  a  perfect  score  15-40  vic- 
tor\-  over  the  State  Unlversltv  of 


New     York     at     Albany 
Saturdav. 


on 


The  harriers  completely 
blanked  Albany,  taking  the  first 
twelve  places  in  the  race.  The 
weather  conditions  were  per- 
fect, and  both  Martineau  and 
Hellman  showed  themselves  to 
be  the  class  of  the  field.  They 
were  followed  by  Co-captain 
Sue  Marchant.  and  sophomores 
Kerry  Malone  and  Margaret 
Lynch  who  all  crossed  the  finish 
line  together  In  20: 14. 

Coach  Bud  Fisher  is  looking 
for  another  strong  performance 
this  Saturday  when  the  Ephs 
host  the  Williams  Invitational 
Cross  Country  Meet,  which  will 
start  at  1:00  p.m. 


learn  more  plays  than  an  out- 
sider could  believe. 

However,  all  is  not  lost!  On 
the  field  a  player  receives  all 
the  moral  encouragement  he 
needs  from  Coach  Renzi  Lamb, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
Hard  Knocks  and  Vernacular 
Linguistics  at  Williams. 

Head  Coach  Bob  Odell.  now 
starting  his  eleventh  year,  has 
won  or  tied  for  the  Little  Three 
Championship  every  year. 
Odell  has  coined  several  cliches 
which  have  grown  synonymous 
with  Williams  football.  One 
could  say  that,  after  the  "'fur 
has  flown"  and  "Katie  has 
barred  the  door."  "Hollo 
Bolio."  the  Ephmen  are  a  good 
t)et  for  another  Little  Three 
Championship  this  year. 

By  far  the  most  inspiring 
moment  of  pre-season  this  year 
came  from  Sean  "Buckets" 
crotty. 

The  sophomore  fullback 
treated  the  offensive  unit  to  an 
inspiring  rendition  of  Irish 
songs  and  folktales  after  a 
severe  thunderstorm  blew  out 
the  electricity  during  a  film  ses- 
sion. But  Crotty  will  not  disap- 


point the  fan  who  appreciates 
hard  running,  and  crunching 
blocking  on  the  gridiron. 

The  "Hogs."  another  name 
for  the  offensive  linemen,  along 
with  the  "Dogs,"  the  equivalent 
alias  for  the  defensive  linemen, 
have  also  been  hard  at  work  In 
their  respective  hog  and  dog 
pits.  Between  the  big  berthas, 
seven-man  sled,  and  two-man 
sled,  the  Hogs  and  Dogs 
"dance"  with  foam  and  rubber 
all  practice  long.  Between  whis- 
tles, shouts  of  "GentlemenI " 
from  one  coach  of  boxing  broad- 
casting fame,  and  continuous 
popping  of  helmets  and  pads, 
one  cannot  help  but  taste  the 
sweetness  of  success  in  the  Cole 
Field  air. 

Everything  between  the  first 
timed  mile  of  day  one  to  the  final 
whistle  against  Amherst 
remains  in  the  player's  memory 
for  years,  often  growing  fonder 
with  the  passage  of  time  But 
preseason  leads  to  the  Middleb- 
ury game.  "Hollo  Bolio.  it's 
time  to  play  ball." 

\orf.  John  Hennifran,  a  %npho' 
nutre.  is  the  punier  fnr  the  K  iUi- 
ams  Jooiball  squad. 


Women  racqueteers 
yield  to  Tufts,  8-1 


Junior  Lisa  Pep«  prepares  to  rifle  a  spike  m  Towne  Field  House  as  the    volleyball  team  practices. 


(Farleyl 


by  Steve  Epstein 

"David  did  beat  Goliath." 
said  one  famous  sage  of 
sportswriting.  "but  that 
couldn't  have  been  the  season 
opener."  The  Eph  women's  ten- 
nis team  had  to  feel  the  truth  of 
that  maxim,  falling  to  gollath 
Tufts.  8-1.  on  Saturday. 

It  looked  more  like  the  flood 
than  the  David  and  Gollath 
stor>-  before  the  match,  with 
heav\  rains  forcing  the  match 
indoors  to  the  Lansing- 
Chapman  rink  tennis  courts. 
The  Ephs  were  also  hurt  by  the 
addition  of  no-ad  scoring  to  the 
rules,  to  speed  up  the  indoor 
play.  The  racqueteers  lost 
many  a  game  at  deuce,  with  the 
more  experienced  Tufts  players 
gaining  the  upper  hand  on  many 
key  sudden-death  points. 

The  only  winner  of  the  day 
was  junior  Renee  George  of  Chi- 
cago. Illinois.  George  was  vic- 
torious in  her  first  varsity 
singles  match.  6-2,  3-6.  6-3.  Her 
other  five  teammates,  all  also 
new  to  varsity  singles  competi- 
tion, did  not  fare  as  well. 

Senior  Jami  Harris,  also  from 
Chicago  I  and.  like  George,  one 
of  4  Dodd  House  members  on  the 
squad  t  fought  to  a  match  point 
in  the  second  set  betore  eventu- 


ally falling  in  the  third.  3-6.  7-6. 
6-3.  Harris  played  the  number 
one  slot  armed  with  an  over- 
sized Prince  Woodie  and  con- 
sistent ground  strokes  which 
should  stand  her  in  good  stead 
against  less  gargantuan 
opponents. 

Second  singles  player  Lisa 
Buckley  '83  fell  in  straight  sets, 
as  did  sophomore  Marissa  Gul- 
ion.  who  played  number  three. 
George  was  victorious  at  fourth 
singles,  and  teammate  Kate 
Downey  '82  came  as  close  as 
any  other  Eph  to  victory,  losing 
in  three  sets  after  gaining  two 
match  points  in  the  third  set. 
Downey  fell  4-6.  6-4.  7-5.  Sixth 
singles  player  Jane  Cadwell  '82 
also  fell  in  straight  sets. 

In  the  doubles,  all  three  teams 
fell  in  straight  sets,  but  not  with- 
out a  fight.  The  best  fight  came 
from  second  duo  junior  Margot 
Stone  and  sophomore  Melissa 
George,  both  again  from 
Chicago— the  Williams  tennis 
capital  of  the  world.  Stone 
played  doubles  with  Melissa's 
sister  Renee  the  year  before— 
simply  trading  in  one  sister  for 
another.  They  played  well 
before  falling  7-5  in  a  first-set 
tie-breaker  after  fighting  to  5 
deuce  games  in  the  set. 
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Blazing  controversy 


Heat  loss  may  cool  fireplaces 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Most  fireplaces  in  freshman 
buildings  and  in  residential 
houses  may  be  blocked  up 
before  the  start  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  fire  hazard  and  save 
energy,  according  to  Dean  Crls 
Roosenraad. 

Roosenraad,  citing  two  fires 
of  "moderate  severity"  that 
occurred  because  of  fireplaces 
last  year,  said  he  requested  the 
Energy  Conservation  Commit- 
tee (ECC)  to  submit  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  issues  of  fire 
hazard  and  energy  loss. 

The  Committee  recom- 
mended to  Roosenraad  that  all 
fireplaces  except  for  those  in 
J. A.  rooms  and  in  house  com- 
mon rooms  be  made  "unusa- 
ble," Chairman  Robert  Kozelka 
said. 

President  John  Chandler  will 
consider  the  proposal  and  it  will 
be  brought  up  for  consideration 
before  the  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Life  (CUD,  said  Roo- 
senraad . 

Neither    Peter    Welanetz, 

director  of  the  Physical  Plant, 
nor  Deans  Roosenraad  and 
O'Connor,  nor  anyone  on  the 
Energy  committee  knew  how 
many  fireplaces  there  are  on 
the  Williams  campus.  No  quan- 
titative studies  have  been  made 
on  the  energy  that  could  be 


saved  by  blocking  fireplaces. 

However,  according  to  Pete 
Didisheim  '82,  member  of  the 
ECC  and  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Energy  Conservation  Com 
mittee,  "considerable  amounts" 
of  energy  would  be  saved  by  the 
measure. 

Lorraine  Driscoll  '82,  also  a 
member  of  the  ECC,  said 
"Many  of  the  fireplaces  don't 
have  flues,  and  many  of  the 
existing  flues  don't  close  prop- 
erly. Also,  people  may  forget  or 
neglect  to  close  them.  That's  a 
big  loss  of  heat." 

Student  reaction  to  the  recom- 
mendation  was  largely 
negative. 

"This  campus  is  becoming  an 
elaborate  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis," said  Will  Layman  '82.  "It's 
true  closing  fireplaces  would 
save  money,  but  closing  them 
hurts  the  quality  of  life  and 
detracts  from  the  beauty  of  the 
campus.  Does  everyone  have  to 
be  at  the  same  level  in  identical 
little  cubicles?  And  what  about 
the  heaters  in  Greylock  that  are 
right  next  to  huge  windows? 
They  waste  a  lot  of  energy. 
There  are  a  million  other  things 
we  can  do  to  save  money.  Fire- 
places are  rare  and  special  on 

college  campuses." 

"Student  reaction  will  have  a 
chance  to  come  through  the 
CUL  and  the  Dean's  Office," 


said  Roosenraad. 

Both  Driscoll  and  Didisheim 
said  that  the  committee  did  not 
consider  alternative  measures 
to  total  blockage,  such  as  glass 
doors  to  reduce  heat  loss  and 
danger  of  fire.  Welanetz  said 
that  glass  doors  would  cost 
about  $100  per  unit,  a  price  he 
considered  prohibitive. 

"I  do  think  we  made  an  error 
in  neglecting  to  talk  about 
installing  flues  and  glass  doors 
in  each  fireplace  so  they  would 
continue  to  be  available  for  use. 
Perhaps  we're  too  narrowly 
interested  in  conserving  as 
much  energy  as  possible  at  the 
cheapest  available  cost,"  Dris- 
coll concluded. 


Fire  hazard  and  energy-waster  or  an  important  aesthetic  asset?  Most  fire- 
places on  campus  could  be  blocked  up  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year.  (Farley) 


Inflation  crops  art  complex 


by  Stuart  Smith 

"Inflation  and  other  prob- 
lems" have  forced  budget  cuts 
and  other  economies  in  the 
plans  for  the  new  $4. .5  million 
addition  to  the  Williams  College 
Museum,  according  to  Museum 
Director  Thomas  Krens. 

The  Trustees  voted  last 
October  to  cut  2000  square  feet 
from  the  plan,  and  other  savings 
have  been  necessitated,  includ- 
ing the  scrapping  of  plans  for 


President  Chandler  tosses  out  the  first  trumpet  of  the  season  into  tha  expectant  arms  of  Band  leader  John 
Russell  '82.  The  Band  anticipates  w  eighteenth  consecutive  undefeated  season.  (Burghardt) 

Cooks  Stew  in  new  surroundings 


by  Peter  Nicholas  & 
Susan  Kandel 

In  a  move  described  by  one 
affected  cook  as  "a  slap  in  the 
face,  '  Williams  administrators 
this  summer  eliminated  the 
jobs  of  the  Row  House  cooks  as  a 
result  of  the  end  of  Row  House 
dining.  In  addition,  the  College 
began  to  phase  out  the  matron 
service. 

According  to  Director  of  Food 
Services  Ross  Keller,  the  Col- 
lege formerly  employed  five 
Row  House  cooks.  Three  have 
been  reassigned  to  larger  dining 
halls  and  two  have  left 
Williams. 

Keller  claimed  the  change  in 
dining  policy  and  reshuffling  of 


Row  House  cooks  is  in  no  way 
part  of  a  College  plan  to  phase 
out  all  nonessential  services.  He 
does  not  feel  that  the  College  is 
unresponsive  to  student  and 
employee  needs. 

"Dodd  House  dining  is  main- 
tained, although  it  would  be 
chaper  and  more  efficient  to 
close  it  down."  he  commented. 

Helen  DeRose,  a  cook  from 
Fort  Hoosac  House  now  work- 
ing at  Mission  Park,  maintained 
that  the  two  cooks  left  the  Col- 
lege because  they  were  "dis- 
gusted" with  the  treatment 
given  them  by  the  College. 

She  argued  that  the  new  din- 
ing policy  was  made' with  neg- 
ligible employee  input  and  lack 


of    consideration    of    student 
wishes. 

"We  were  like  one  big  happy 
family.  The  kids  all  got  together 
...  I  was  like  the  mother,"  she 
reminisced  of  her  years  at  the 
Fort.  DeRose  said  she  had  more 
independence  working  at  the 
Fort  than  at  Mission  Park, 
where  she  is  "no  longer  my  own 

boss." 

The  College's  assertion  that 
Row  House  dining  facilities 
failed  to  attract  sufficient 
numbers  of  students  is  untrue, 
according  to  DeRose.  "Over  a 
hundred  kids  came  every  Sun- 
day for  brunch."  she  said. 

The  phase  out  of  matron  servi- 
Continuedon  Page  6 


the  $7(K).(XK)  renovation  of  the 
existing  Lawrence  Hall. 

The  College  originally  bud- 
geted $2  million  for  construc- 
tion, furnishings,  renovation 
and  other  fees.  Then,  as  now.  a 
$1.3  million  endowment  was  set 
aside  to  maintain  the  completed 
building. 

The  Trustees  were  forced  to 
reassess  their  construction 
plans  when  the  lowest  bid  sub- 
mitted last  spring  was  $3.43  mil- 
lion, nearly  71  percent  over  the 
original  estimate.  Changing  the 
plans  reduced  the  construction 
cost  budget  to  $2.75  million.  An 
additional  $449,000  covers  the 
architects'  fee,  movable  fur- 
nishings, and  design  develop- 
ment costs. 

According  to  Art  Department 
Chairman  Milo  C.  Beach,  one 
cost-cutting  measure  replaced 
the  skylights  planned  for  the 
two  new  museum  galleries  with 
a  plain,  flat  roof. 

Also,  some  spaces  in  the  old 
building  which  were  to  be  con- 
verted to  classrooms  or  studios 
will  be  left  unused,  according  to 
Krens,  because  the  rooms,  with 
their  present  functions,  are  not 
connected  to  the  right  parts  of 
the  addition  to  be  useful.  Any 
additional  funds,  Krens  noted, 
would  be  used  to  "immediately 
renovate  these  rooms." 

Some  essential  conversions 
will  still  be  carried  out,  how- 
ever. On  the  top  floor  of  Law- 
rence, a  classroom  that  would 
have  stood  between  the  old  and 
new  galleries  will  be  converted 
to  an  additional  gallery,  as  orig- 
inally planned.  A  specific  dona- 
tion will  cover  that  cost,  Krens 
said.  Altogether,  according  to 
Krens,  thse  sacrifices  should 
allow  the  addition  to  stay  within 
its  $4.5  million  budget. 

A  problem  with  the  existing 
museum,  Krens  said,  is  that  the 
condition  of  the  permanent  col- 
lection has  been  deteriorating 
due  to  widely  fluctuating  humid 
ty  levels.  Such  levels  have  var- 
ied from  20  to  90  percent  and 
have  caused  the  pigment  of 
some  paintings  in  the  museum 
to  crack  and  flake. 

The  addition  will  be  totally 
climate-controlled  and  should 
thus  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
serving the  collection.  In  the 
existing  galleries  of  the 
museum,  air-conditioning  will 


be  installed,  but  Krens  says 
these  galleries  won't  be  insu- 
lated unless  a  matching  grant  to 
help  cover  costs  is  approved  by 
the  government. 

While  calling  the  addition  a 
great  improvement.  Krens 
admits  that  it  does  not  exactly 
conform  to  its  original  plans. 
"We  were  not  able  to  do  every- 
thing we  wanted."  he  said.  "But 
the  avenue  remains  open  for 
future  development." 

With  the  addition's  two  new 
galleries,  and  plans  to  renovate 
classrooms  into  several  galler- 
ies in  Lawrence,  the  museum's 
exhibition  space  will  more  than 
double.  When  not  on  exhibit, 
paintings  will  be  kept  in  new 
storage  rooms  where  students 
will  still  be  able  to  study  them. 
According  to  Krens,  paintings 
will  be  hung  on  large  wire 
screen  racks,  which  can  be 
pulled  out  for  viewing. 

Up  till  this  point,  Krens  noted, 
"We've  not  been  in  a  position  to 
receive  gifts,  and  as  a  result 
they've  been  going  elsewhere." 

Because  of  the  new  storage 
space,  Krens  expects  many  new 
gifts  and  donations  of  art  works. 
These  should  be  greatly 
enhance  the  museum's  perman- 
ent collection,  he  added, 
because  the  museum  has  virtu- 
ally no  acquisitions  budget  and 
is  dependent  on  such  gifts. 

Designed  by  Charles  Moore  of 
the  firm  Moore  Grover  Harper, 
Essex,  Connecticut,  the  addi- 
tion is  contracted  to  the  Fon- 
taine Bros,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Crews  have  finished  rock  blast- 
ing and  are  now  pouring  the  con- 
crete  foundations  for  the 
addition. 

According  to  the  contractor, 
once  the  foundations  are  fin- 
ished, the  workers  will  be  able 
to  "work  straight  through  the 
winter"  on  the  steel  frame  and 
masonry  structure. 

Some  parts  of  the  building 
may  be  ready  by  next  fall, 
though  Beach  takes  "with  a 
grain  of  salt"  promises  that  the 
art  department  will  be  able  to 
move  into  its  new  quarters  by 
next  September.  The  museum 
itself,  closed  in  January  '81, 
should  reopen  by  January  '83. 
Until  then  the  {X'rmanent  collec- 
tion is  being  stored  at  the  Clark 
Art  Institute. 
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Italian,  the  language  of  poets  and  artists,  is  a  dead  idiom  at  Williams 
that  should  be  revived  by  the  Administration.  Seven  students  have  taken 
their  own  initiative;  six  by  taking  an  introductory  Italian  course  at  North 
Adams  State  and  one  by  following  an  independent  course  of  study  here. 
Between  1972  and  1976,  Anthony  Nicastro,  Italian  professor  at  North 
Adams  State,  taught  an  introductory  Italian  course  for  Williams  art 
graduate  students  and  interested  undergraduates.  Waning  interest  on 
the  part  of  both  student  parties  forced  the  class's  cancellation,  and  since 
then,  only  intermittent  Winter  Study  offerings  have  appeased  student 
interest. 

That  six  students  make  the  extra  effort  to  drive  to  North  Adams 
three  times  a  week  is  a  good  indication  of  the  latent  interest  that  exists. 
If  a  regular  Italian  course  were  to  be  offered  on  campus,  at  least  double 
the  number  of  present  Italian  students  could  be  counted  on  to  fill  class- 
room seats. 

Moreover,  every  year  six  to  eight  Williams  students  spend  part  of 
their  junior  year  in  Italy.  Few  bother  to  learn  Italian  before  leaving  as 
two  of  the  popular  programs  in  Rome  and  Florence  are  conducted  solely 
in  English.  Greater  proficiency  in  the  language  would  create  more 
options  for  students  interested  in  language-intensive  programs. 

With  enthusiasm  as  high  as  it  is  now,  Italian  should  have  at  least  the 
same  type  of  independent  study  tutorial  arrangement  that  the  Critical 
Languages  presently  use. 

Nicastro  has  indicated  he  would  be  willing  to  teach  a  class  at  Willi- 
ams again.  With  the  rave  reviews  he  has  drawn  from  students  attending 
his  North  Adams  course,  the  College  would  be  wasting  an  excellent 
opportunity  by  turning  him  down. 

Nearly  every  Williams  student  took  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of 
foreign  language  in  high  school.  This  semester  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
student  body  is  enrolled  in  a  foreign  language  class. 

Instituting  an  Italian  class  would  be  a  first  step  toward  reversing 
this  alarming  trend,  and  should  be  one  of  the  Administration's  goals  for 
the  fall  of  1982. 


Food  Facts 


The  College's  new  dining  changes  have  had  a  major  effect  on  the 
lives  of  students  on  the  Williams  campus.  The  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining,  the  restriction  of  guest  meals,  and  the  new  computer  system 
have  meant  longer  lines  and  fewer  of  the  charms  that  used  to  character- 
ize Williams  dining. 

The  student  body  understands  the  financial  necessities  of  saving 
money  on  campus  dining.  None  of  us  wants  to  pay  more  each  semester 
for  food.  Nevertheless,  we  also  appreciate  the  many  benefits  both  of  the 
services  we  retain  and  of  those  we  have  lost.  Thus  we  are  in  an  ideal 
position  to  assist  Food  Service  and  the  Administration  in  the  formula- 
tion of  Williams  Dining  Policy. 

In  order  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the  decision-making 
process,  however,  it  is  important  that  the  students  get  a  full  breakdown 
on  the  costs  of  the  new  food  service  system  and  the  numbers  of  students 
using  the  different  dining  halls  during  peak  periods.  Only  with  this 
information  can  we  work  as  a  community  to  solve  this  pressing  com- 
munity problem. 


Quote  of  the  Week 

*'\othing  has  any  weight  with  Ross  Keller'* 

—John  Segal,  C.C.  Vice-president 
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Looking  inside  the  greenhouse 


Maybe  It  is  spent  mellowing  out  on  the 
Berkeley  campus,  travelling  across  the 
United  States,  or  contending  with  Span- 
ish tanks  rolling  toward  the  center  of 
Madrid.  However  carried  out,  the  junior 
year,  or  a  portion  of  it.  completed  outside 
Williamstown  inculcates  a  different  atti- 
tude toward  the  College  and  a  spirited 
examination  of  higher  education's 
relevancy. 

Last  year  I  spent  my  junior  year  in 
Madrid.  Spain.  While  it  was  not  my  most 
academically  challenging  year,  the  time 
off  from  Williams  in  a  different  living 
and  learning  environment  was  my  most 
productive  educational  experience  ever. 

The  benefits  reaped  from  living  with  a 
Spanish  family,  improving  my  second 
language  and  travelling  extensively 
through  Europe  and  Morocco  were  evi- 
dent by  the  year's  end.  However,  I  didn't 
fully  realize  the  most  intriguing  aspect  of 
a  year  away  from  the  Purple  Valley  until 
I  returned  this  September:  challenging 
the  relevancy  of  what  I  was  doing  here  at 
Williams. 


PURPLE  PROSE 


In  many  ways  the  College  acts  as  a 
greenhouse.  Each  incoming  freshman 
class  represents  500  new  minds  and 
bodies  the  College  is  charged  with  culti- 
vating for  the  opportunities  the  Real 
World  offers.  The  novelties  of  my  fresh- 
man year  precluded  any  serious  ques- 
tioning as  to  why  I  was  at  Williams. 
Sophomore  year,  the  novelty  had  worn 
off  and  had  been  replaced  by  an  accep- 
tance of  the  tradition  surrounding  the 
school.  Yet  why  was  this  tradition  so 
important?  What  did  I  really  want  from 
the  College  and  Its  myriad  offerings? 

My  junior  year  was  the  chance  to  step 
outside  the  greenhouse  and  look  down 
into  the  arrangement  to  see  what  had 
been  going  on  around  me  for  those  first 
two  years. 

Actually.  Williams  is  a  very  nice 
greenhouse.  From  Phil  Smith's  smiling 
faces  on  the  letters  of  acceptance  to 
Dean  O'Connor  and  President 
Chandler's  weekly  student  walk-In 
hours,  the  College  tries  and.  In  many 
cases,  succeeds  In  maintaining  a  per- 
sonal bond  between  the  students  and  the 
Institution. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  size,  location 
and  the  homogeneity  of  the  student  body 
turns  the  College  In  on  Itself.  Williams 
and  the  Real  World  blur  together, 
becoming  one  and  the  same.  What  actu- 
ally occurs  outside  the  greenhouse  Is  left 
to  experience  vicariously  when  we  occa- 
sionally buy  a  New  York  Times. 

There  exists  the  need  to  step  back  from 
the  classes,  the  committees,  the  pseudo- 
Institutions  and  the  ambitions  to  ask. 
"Why  are  they  important?"  and   'Why 


am  I  here?"  We  live  in  the  Williams 
greenhouse  only  three  or  four  years.  To 
confuse  this  with  the  greater  challenge 
awaiting  us  after  Williams  defeats  the 
College's  purpose  of  preparing  its 
students. 

Spending  a  semester  or  a  full  year  at  a 
college  in  a  different  part  of  the  country 
breaks  down  the  isolationism  that  can 
plague  Williams.  Devoting  oneself  to 
learning  a  new  language  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  assimilating  the  new  cul- 
ture forces  a  personal  revision  of  values, 
and  a  reexamination  of  the  objectives 
Williams  presents. 

Working  as  Business  Week's  corres- 
pHDndent  in  Madrid  raised  the  questions, 
"If  I  am  successful  and  proficient  now  at 
what  I  eventually  want  to  do  lor  a  living, 
why  do  I  need  to  complete  a  fourth  year 
of  college?"  "Wouldn't  I  be  better  off 
staying  in  the  business,  where  I'd  been 
offered  a  full-time  job,  and  hone  my 
skills  there?"  That  is  what  Williams 
ostensibly  has  been  preparing  me  for  in 
the  first  place:  a  position  in  the  Real 
World. 

I  had  made  it.  I  had  stepped  outside  the 
greenhouse  and  was  able  to  look  down 
through  the  clear  panes  and  question  my 
purpose  at  Williams  and  what  I  eventu- 
ally could  get  out  of  it. 

Of  course  the  diploma  from  Williams 
was  important,  but  by  challenging  its 
significance  and  forcing  an  introspective 
look  I  raised  greater  questions  of  why  the 
diploma  was  so  important.  My  year  In 
Spain  spawned  a  greater  feeling  of  self- 
confidence ,  independence  and  ability  to 
put  Into  proper  perspective  the  seem- 
ingly all-Important  college  concerns. 

After  nine  months  In  Spain  and  three 
months  as  a  summer  news  reporter  for 
the  Portland,  Oregon  newspaper,  return- 
ing to  Williams  was  antl-cllmactlc.  The 
sometimes  petty  bickering  In  the  College 
Council,  the  often  arcane  procedures  of 
the  Financial  Committee,  and  the  howl 
over  a  lack  of  adequate  meal  plans 
seemed  so  irrelevant. 

Taking  time  off  from  Williams  Isn't 
feasible  or  desirable  for  many  people. 
Yet  I  left  the  Williams  greenhouse, 
looked  at  other  larger,  more  compli- 
cated greenhouses,  and  returned  with  a 
much  better  Idea  of  what  I  wanted  from 
the  College. 

Much  of  the  anxiety  over  academic 
pressures  is  relieved,  and  one  look  at  an 
all-College  party  exposes  an  artificial 
social  environment  that  bears  little 
resemblance  to  any  other  outside  the 
College. 

As  seniors  we  will  mature  and  be  ready 
to  leave  the  greenhouse  in  May.  Some  of 
us  know  what  we  want  to  do;  others  are 
still  exploring  various  options.  Which- 
ever avenue  Is  taken,  the  chances  for 
success  and  satisfaction  improve  vastly 
if  one  is  able  to  return  that  final  year  with 
a  certain  notion  of  relevancy  attained 
through  the  broader  look  into  the  system. 

Eric  Schmltt 


Rebels  without  a  cause  (almost) 


by  Alyson  Hagy 

You  can  really  tell  when  you  have  been 
around  here  for  a  while.  You  have  been 
here.  In  Williamstown.  almost  too  long 
when  you  start  applying  what  you  have 
learned  over  the  years  to  the  tiniest 
things.  You  have  been  here  quite  a  while 
when  you  start  applying  truths  to  the  Vll 
lage  Beautiful. 

On  Truth 

I  see  It  all  the  time  now.  Somebody 
runs  a  cost-benefit  analysis  on  their 
books-n-beer  budget.  The  College  Coun- 
cil Finance  Committee  takes  up  its 
duties  very  deHberately  and  with  a  touch 
of  zeal  (perhaps  an  echo  of  the  Reagan 
era?).  The  masses  still  tremble  with 
some  kind  of  rage  because  their  pets 
have  been  purged  and  food  lines  are  ever 
longer.  The  local  ( very  local )  media  sets 
Its  sights  on  Hopkins  Hall  to  watch  and 
wait  and  hope  we  don't  all  become  the 
subjects  of  a  detached  oligarchy.  A  few 
of  us  act  like  we  remember  Nixon  and  the 
War. 

It  might  simply  be  said  that  some  of  us 


ern  America.  We  grew  up  sneering  at  the 
war.  By  gosh,  we  are  smart  and  no  one  Is 
going  to  make  us  look  silly. 

But.  let's  face  it.  we  do  look  silly  and 
we  can't  help  It.  It  makes  only  a  little 
more  sense  to  discuss  row  house  dining 
than  the  sale  of  AWACs  over  the  rem- 
nant.s  of  a  Baxter  meal.  Just  a  little  more 
sense.  We  have  our  little  government, 
our  little  suburban  social  patterns.  I 
admit,  this  Is  our  world,  no  matter  how 
small  it  is.  and  I  suppose  we  have  to 
make  do.  I  try  to  accept  the  inevitable 
temporary  loss  of  perspective  that  has  us 
demonstrating  for  dogs  and  dining  while 
apartheid  and  El  Salvador  are  peri- 
pheral concerns  at  t)est.  I  accept  It 
because  I,  too,  want  to  fret  and  worry 
over  a  situation  that  I  might  be  able  to 
rectify.  But  there  is  still  a  problem  when 
you  begin  to  know  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
little  better  and  you  recognize  the  dispar- 
ity between  our  over-anxious  microcosm 
of  a  college  and  that  wilderness  out 
there.  When  that  happens,  you  know  you 
are  getting  old.  Those  days  bent  over 
books  have  stooped  your  spine  and  your 


seems  to  be  the  "above  all. ' '  ( Did  you  .see 
the  little  airplanes  buzzing  the  football 
stadium  on  Saturday??  I  rest  my  case,  i 
We  are  sitting  on  a  heap  of  money- 
millions  and  millions— and  we,  as  a  col- 
lege, have  to  do  something  with  It.  There 
is  a  future  to  Insure. 

Look  at  It  this  way:  Williams  will  sur- 
vivo  the  198()s  barring  nuclear  disinte- 

"We  have  less  power 
than  the  students  who 
came  before  us. " 

gratlon  and  the  fierce  bite  of  acid  rain. 
Its  future  will  be  the  product  of  "careful 
planning."  There  will  be  a  faculty,  a  stu- 
dent body,  a  few  classrooms.  B&C]  will 
still  be  around  to  move  desks  and  tables, 
F'ood  Service  will  still  be  feeding  some- 
one. This  is  the  very  bottom  line.  Some- 
body has  planned  the  future.  Even  we 
have  been  planned.  With  the  survival  of 
good  or  Williams  in  mind,  monies  have 
been  pragmatically  parcelled  out  to 
Insure  the  continuation  of  those  tradi- 
tions. The  Trustees,  et  al,  have  assured 


terribly.  I  realize  as  much  as  anyone  how 
spoiled  one  can  be  at  Williams,  but  I  also 
believe  that  we.  the  current  student 
body,  are  suffering  to  .some  degree 
because  we  are  in  the  middle.  Because 
we  are  here  at  a  time  of  change,  we  have 
less  power  than  those  students  whocame 
before  u.s  (hello,  alumni!  >  or  those  little 
Ephs  of  the  future.  The  new  plans  are 
being  made  for  the  future  according  to 
the  experience  of  the  past.  Those  of  us 
that  are  here,  still  stooped  over  our 
books,  have  just  enough  time  to  feel  left 
out  and  stomped  on  sometimes.  And  we 
always  said  we  would  try  to  be  too  smart 
for  tiiat. 

A  bugle 

So  what  do  we  do*^  Kick  and  scream?  It 
seems  to  becomlngdown  tothat  as  weall 
sense  the  bounds  of  rationality.  The  stu- 
dents have  been  left  out.  We  aren't  child- 
ren (we  say),  but  if  you  forget  us  again 
we  might  just  yell  until  our  faces  are  red. 
Do  we,  instead,  remain  serious  and  con- 
struct our  own  alternatives  to  living  and 
learning?  Submit  them  to  a  council  or  a 
committee?  Walt  to  be  rebuffed?  Do  we 


just  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  After 
all,  one  is  apt  to  develop  some  sort  of 
neurosis  after  a  few  months  buried  in  the 
Berkshires.  It  might  also  be  said  that  we 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  We  learn  politi- 
cal and  economic  theory,  we  master 
research  techniques,  we  come  In  contact 
with  lots  of  classroom  "truths"  deli- 
vered to  us  in  an  academic  vacuum,  and 
we  feel  compelled  to  use  them.  So  some 
of  us.  an  Older  Guard  on  campus,  start 
throwing  up  barricades  because  civiliza- 
tion, as  we  know  it  in  Williamstown. 
seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  We  think 
we  know  what  happens  to  youth  caught 
with  Its  pants  down  ...  It  gets  a  pat  on  the 
head.  It  gets  Its  room  cleaned,  It  gets  a 
draft  card. 

Consequences 

Like  I  said.  I  think  the  current  preoccu- 
patlon  with  student-administration 
"struggle"  Is.  In  some  sense,  our  way  of 
remembering  Vietnam,  tricky  Dick,  and 
the  anger  of  our  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. It  Is  a  back  door  way  of  growing  up. 
We  will  feel  like  fools  if  we  are  ever 
caught  with  our  pants  down.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  too  smart  for  that.  And.  by 
gosh,  we  know  all  of  this  stuff;  we  under 
stand  the  Romans,  the  Nazis,  and  mod- 


mind  starts  looking  outward.  You  might 
feel  like  you  are  wasting  your  time 
around  here.  You  might  start  to  want 
out. 

Okay,  so  what  If  I  confess  right  here 
and  now.  I  am  a  senior.  I  have  read  a  lot 
of  books  and  I  usually  watch  the  news  at 
night.  I  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time 
trying  to  figure  this  college  out.  I  have 
tried  to  figure  out  how  it  works.  I  guess  I 
have  tried  to  find  the  truth.  But  while 

"/A  few  of  us  act  like 
we  remember  Nixon  and 
the  War. " 

battling  my  own  neurosis  In  a  fog.  I  think 
maybe  I  have  rediscovered  the  one  sim- 
ple, essential  fact,  the  kernel  of  Williams 
College.  The  truth  around  here  still  is: 
money  talks. 

$  $  $  $ 

Big  deal,  right.  Your  father  has  proba- 
bly been  saying  that  to  you  for  years. 
Well.  I  finally  must  admit  that  it  is  totally 
true.  Here  In  the  Berkshires.  It's  been  the 
bucks  that  made  the  difference.  Willi- 
ams College  is  a  business.  Our  adminis- 
tration is  a  working  firm  that  wants  to 
keep  Its  books  and  its  nose  clean.  This 


support  for  their  set  of  priorities. 

I  only  say  all  of  this  to  point  out  that 
there  Is  a  "plan"  of  sorts  that  pulls  the 
strings  around  here.  Change  does  not 
happen  on  its  own.  But  I  hardly  dare  to 
explore  the  Implications  of  my  own 
observation.  I  hate  to  ask  what  happened 
to  educational  priorities.  That  question 
has  been  asked  too  many  times.  And 
besides.  I  am  old  and  touched  with  cyni- 
cism. Perhaps  I  am  even  beginning  to 
believe  that  the  powers  that  be  can  have 
their  cake  and  eat  It  too.  After  all.  they 
have  been  doing  that  for  quite  a  while. 
You  know— patting  us  on  the  head  while 
they  make  off  with  our  puppies  and  our 
pocket  money  (remember  the  SAT  tax 
for  a  moment). 

To  us.  down  here  on  the  lawns,  there 
really  might  finally  appear  to  be  some 
incongruities.  Our  classes  are  getting 
larger  and  larger.  Junior  faculty  are 
overworked— almost  too  tired  to  see  us. 
There  is  a  housing  shortage  on  campus. 
Row  House  dining  is  rolling  over  In  Its 
grave.  Whatever  happened  to  the  small 
and  intimate,  we  query?  Yet  we  see  two 
new  buildings  in  the  works  and  by  gosh, 
there  will  be  a  new  wing  for  alumni  and 
such  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

Oh.  it  is  not  that  we  are  suffering  so 


remain  rational  and  continue  looking  for 
the  truth,  continue  searching  for  the  path 
to  peace  and  power  just  like  the  books 
say?  Or  do  we  care  at  all'.'  Do  we  finally 
float  off  saying  "to  hell  with  it  all"  and  go 
searching  for  a  job  and  another  power 
structure  to  analyze. 

Of  course.  I  have  few  answers.  I  have 
rarely  t)een  one  to  scream  and  kick  teeth, 
but  then.  I  have  not  really  t>een  patron- 
ized since  I  was  eleven.  Yet  I  have  t)egun 
to  learn  one  thing,  a  lesson  realized  by 
"real"  organizers  in  the  past.  Students 
need  to  get  their  facts  and  be  up  front 
with  their  gripes.  No  matter  what.  No 
matter  how  flat  the  faces  are  In  front  of 
you.  There  Is  little  to  t)e  gained  by  shuf- 
fling around  any  'truth"  you  might  care 
to  defend.  If  we  are  honest  and  organized 
and  care  about  what  bit  of  community  we 
do  have,  we  might  still  t>e  able  to  craft 
"student  opinion"  and  effect  some  well- 
planned  changes. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  call  to  action  as  it 
is  a  reminder.  We  do  not  act  to  touch  up 
our  resumes.  We  act  because  we  t)elieve 
in  something.  If  we  t>elieve  In  a  Williams 
tradition  and  a  set  of  social  and  educa- 
tional priorities,  we  should  talk  and 
move.  I.  for  one.  still  refuse  to  t>elleve  I 
cannot  veil  louder  than  a  dollar  bill. 
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Dave  Bromberg 
plays  Saturday 

by  (  harlie  Pardee 

Guitarist  David  Bromberg 
and  opening  act  Artie  Traum 
will  play  before  a  Chapin  Hall 
crowd  Saturday.  October  3  at 
8:00  p.m. 

Having  previously  dispersed 
his  band  and  suspended  a  pro- 
lific     career.  Bromberg  now 
studies    full-time   at   a    fiddle- 
making  school  in  Chicago.  How- 
ever, he  still  tours  occasionally 
and  this  Saturday  night.  Willi- 
ams will  be  treated  to  an  even 
ing  of   footstomping.   singing, 
picking   and    fiddling    ranging 
from   ballads   to   bluegrass   to 
blues. 

Bromberg  built  his  career 
around  his  lightening-fast  gui- 
tar work.  He  had  performed  as  a 
sideman  on  nearly  100  albums 
before  forming  The  David 
Bromberg  Band  and  cutting 
eight  albums  of  his  own.  His 
roots  are  eclectic;  they  lie  in 
blues.  countPv'.  jazz  and  folk 
music  and  combine  to  create  a 
sound  that  defies  classification. 
Concert  goers  this  Saturday 
night  can  expect  a  lot  of  fast  gui- 
tar    picking     and    a     special 


emphasis  on  fiddling  as  Brom 
berg  and  his  sidemen,  including 
Artie  Traum.  sway,  swoop  and 
saw   through   sometimes   rau 
ecus,  sometimes  hilarious  ren- 
ditions of  Bromberg  tunes. 

P^ans  love  Bromberg 's  infor- 
mal, intimate  shows;  the>  love 
the  performer's  chatt\    asides 
and  jokes,  and  they  love  to  par- 
ticipate.  At   the  University  of 
Delaware.    Bromberg    had    a 
huge  auditorium  .screaming.  "I 
like  to  sleep  late  in  the  morning 
I  don't  like  to  wear  no  shoes  I 
make  love  to  the  women  while 
I'm  livin'  Get  drunk  on  a  bottle 
of  booze."  Bromberg  concerts 
often    go    beyond    two    hours, 
simply   because  crowds  won't 
let  him  lea\e. 

Tickets  for  the  Dave  Brom 
berg  concert  are  available  now 
in  Baxter  Hall  daily  from  11:. 30 
a.m.  to  1:30 p.m.  and  at  the  local 
record  stores.  Admission  is 
$3.50  for  students  and  $2.50  for 
freshmen  buying  tickets  in 
blocks  of  ten. 


French  studies 

by  RIc  Johnson 

The  Clark  Art  Institute  has 
mounted  an  exhibit.  "IntheStu 
dio:  the  Making  of  Art  in  Nine- 
teenth Century  France."  which 
will  be  on  display  through 
October  25. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this 
show  focu.ses  on  the  artist  in  his 
studio  as  depicted  in  nineteenth 
century  lithographs,  etchings, 
engravings  and  oil  paintings. 
Since  the  exhibit  spans  a  cen- 
tury noted  for  its  dynamic  art 
movements,  the  works  included 
vary  dramatically  in  style  and 
artistic  intent. 

The  themes  of  the  painters 
differ   greatly    al.so.    (iuerin's 
neo-classical  lithograph  of  "The 
Diligent     Artist"    treats    the 
theme  of  the  heroic  form  of  an 
artist  fending  off  a  personifica- 
tion of  sleep.  In  this  study  of  the 
artist  at  work,  the  surroundings 
are    of    minimal    importance. 
Here  the  subject  is  the  painter 
himself;  the  studio  is  incidental. 
However,  in  other  works  in  the 
show,  such  as  Renoir's  oil  paint- 
ing   of  Monet  at   work   in   his 
garden,  much  is  revealed  about 
the    interrelationship    between 
the  artist  and  his  work  place. 
P^or   Monet,   as   for  all   of  the 
Impressionists,    the  outdoors 
had  become  the  focal  point  of  his 
artistic    endeavors    and    the 
garden  had  become  his  studio. 
The  style  of  Renoir's  painting 
speaks  of  this  typically  Impres- 
sionist's   concern    for    light, 
shadow  and  color,  and  also  high 
lights  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
the  painter  himself  and  the  nat- 
ural world  that  he  depicts  on 
canvas. 

Among  the  39  works  in  the 


exhibit,  some  are  informal  and 
familiar,  such  as  Berthe  Mori- 
sot's  drypoint  of  herself  giving 
her  daughter  a  drawing  lesson. 
Here  the  home  doubles  as  the 
studio.  Other  works  depict  more 
formal  studios,  such  as  Bougu- 
ereau's  atelier  in  the  Julian 
Academy  in  Paris.  In  an 
engraving  by  Winslow  Homer, 
the  Louvre  in  Paris  is  the  study 
of  many  aspiring  artists,  who 
came  there  to  study  and  copy 
their  own  techniques  and  under- 
standing of  their  art. 

This  one  room  exhibit  is  an 
interesting  one.  Although  short 
enough  to  allow  a  concentrated 
viewing,  it  is  chock  full  of  infor- 
mation atxjut  the  artists  and 
their  styles  and  their  views  of 
their  own  works. 

Student  prints 

by  Peter  Hodgson 

The  Mission  Park  Gallery 
honors  our  community  with  the 
first  Student  Art  show  of  this 
year.  Exhibited  is  an  exciting 
assortment  of  prints,  from 
black  and  white  portraits  to 
multi-coloured  abstracts,  pro- 
duced by  a  diverse  blend  of 
young  talent.  A  small  but  enthu- 
siastic group  of  viewers 
gathered  at  the  MPG  last  Fri- 
day evening  for  the  exhibit's 
opening. 

All  but  one  of  the  artists  are 
presently  enrolled  in  Studio  Art 
411:  Advanced  Printmaking. 
They  are  seniors  Rory  Dunne. 
Betsy  Horan  and  Jon  Scott,  and 
juniors  Irve  Dell  and  Rick 
(Jagliano.  The  exception  is 
Laurie  Palmer  '81,  who  now 
performs  the  duties  of  studio 
assistant  in  the  Williams  Art 
Department. 
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BSl  fihn  series 

This  evening  (Tuesday)  at 
7:  30  p.m.  in  Bronfman  audit 
orium.  the  Williams  Black 
Student  Union  presents  the 
second  film  in  a  five  part  ser- 
ies, called  Dark  Symphony. 
Tuesday's  film,  entitled 
Nothing  But  A  Man.  is  a  real- 
istic portrait  of  blacks  living 
in  the  South  during  the  1960s. 
There  will  be  a  discussion 
after  the  film  moderated  by 
Vivian  Buckhov. 


Wiiliams  Trio  to  Perform 

The  first  of  three  Williams 
Trio  concerts  will  be  held  on 
Friday.  October  2  at  H:  M)  p.m. 
in  Brooks-Rogers  Recital 
Hall.  The  trio,  which  is  com- 
posed of  Julius  Hegyi,  violin; 
Douglas  Moore,  cello  and 
Paula  Ennis-Dwyer.  piano, 
will  perform  Kakadu  Varia- 
tions by  Beethoven,  as  well 
as  works  by  Shostakovich 
and  Dvorak.  Admission  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 


"Slithering "  —  To  Express  Original  Personalized  Hair  Fashion 


The  fashion  conscious  woman  is 
today  being  presented  with  a  sensible 
variety  of  fashions  The  Clip  Shop  is 
now  featuring  'SLITHERING'—  A 
SENSIBLE  SHORTER  LOOK  TO 
COMPLIMENT  THESE  GROWN-UP 
CLOTHES 

As  a  Sebastian  Artistic  Center  the 
stylists  at  the  Clip  Shop  have  become 
familiar  with  this  style  by  means  of 
video-tapes  These  programs  are  pro- 
vided by  Sebastian  International,  a 
leading  educator  in  hair  design  of 
today 

Slithering  starts  out  with  a  round 
look  Then  it  is  modified  with  the  slith- 
ering technique  to  create  spaces  and  a 
somewhat  stringy  effect  This  cut  can 
be  done  on  medium  texture  hair  The 
"SLITHERED  cut  is  easy  to  care  for— 
just  wash  and  towel  dry— massage  the 
scalp— and  the  style  is  ready  to  go 


•SLITHERING" -SOFT  AND  EXCITING  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  DRESSED-UP  LOOK! 

The  CLIP  SHOP  has  three  convenient  locations: 

Walk  in  or  call  for  a  free  consultation  or  for  an  appointment. 


"Frosh  Revue" 

The  1981  Freshman  Revue, 
"And  Now  We  Are  Two,  "will 
be  performed  on  the  Jesup 
stage  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  8th 
through  10th.  Shows  begin  at 
8:00  p.m.  with  an  additional 
Sunday  2:00  p.m.  matinee. 
Tickets  will  be  available  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Thea- 
tre box  office  between  noon 
and  .'i:00  p.m.  from  Monday, 
October  5  through  Friday, 
October  9.  No  tickets  will  be 
available  at  the  performan- 
ces. Freshmen  whose  par- 
ents have  pre-ordered  must 
pick  up  their  tickets 
beforehand. 


and  Dell  are 
of  the  contrasts  in 
approach    and    technique 
amongst  the  artists.  Scott's  ser 
ies.  entitled  "Walking  Fence" 
which  he  says  parodies  Chris' 

to's  "Running Fence"  stretched 
across  the  California  country 
side,  depicts  walls  of  green  rec- 
tangles  moving  across  a  grate 
of  black  and  white  squares  The 
resultant  fabric  of  forms  insinu- 
ates the  appearance  of  motion 
an  effect  also  present  in  an 
untitled  series  by  Dell.  Dell  in 
contrast  to  Scott's  large  shapes 
and  multiple  colorations,  uses 
progressive  shades  of  black  and 
white  in  four  separate  frames 
depicting  minute  checkerboard 
patterns. 

Horan's  and  Cagliano's 
works  exhibit  a  difference  of 
form  as  well  as  of  conceptual 
intent.  Horan  displays  a  knack 
for  detail  in  three  pieces 
entitled:  "Vision,"  "Coke  Adds 
Life."  and  "Six-Pack."  Her  col- 
lage of  images  representing 
modern  consumer  products 
might  either  be  a  celebration  or 
a  denigration  of  mass- 
consumption  society.  Gagliano 
tackles  the  metaphysics  of  real- 
ity in  a  print  entitled:  "Com- 
pass and  Slide."  Manipulating 
multi-textural  colorations  and 
repeated  forms,  he  calls  to  ques- 
tion the  viewer's  search  for 
defined  perspective  and  the- 
matic synthesis. 

Dunne's  work  alone  manif- 
ests contrasting  approaches  to 
printmaking.  His  abstract  self- 
portrait  elaborates  on  the  Yin 
and  Yang  symbol  of  duality  with 
a  flow  of  yellow  substance  pro- 
ceeding from  the  forehead  and  a 
skate-lace  framing  the  head. 
His  series  of  four  quasi- 
impressionist  landscapes 
depicts  black  footsteps  disap- 
pearing across  a  beach  during 
the  different  seasons.  While 
Dunne  dwells  on  the  passage  of 
time  in  this  series,  he  addresses 
the  pleasure  of  the  moment  by 
equating  Art  and  Sex  in  a  print 
portraying  three  women  and  a 
paint  brush. 

Three  works  by  Palmer 
exhibit  a  refined  sensitivity  for 
the  printing  medium,  as  well  as 
an  inclination  to  challenge  the 
social  and  self-consciousness  of 
her  audience— an  approach 
characteristic  of  much  of  her 
work  while  majoring  in  Studio 
Art  at  Williams. 

The  prints  in  this  exhibit 
represent  a  potent  mix  of  tal- 
ents, and  Professor  Craig  Den- 
nis should  witness  the  unfolding 
of  a  breadth  of  artistry  in  his 
Advanced   Printmaking  class. 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD, 
447-9576 
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BENNINGTON, 
(802)  442-9823 
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THE  RECORD  STORE 

Authorized  Radio  Shack 
Dealer  in  Williamstown 

Rotary-Dial  Desktop  Telephone 


34 


95 


Simpl9  to  Ingtall, 
Simpl9  to  Um, 
Ea9Y  on  Your 
BudgBt! 


Just  as  stylish,  rugged  and  reliable  as  telephone 
:ompany  models'  Cord  plugs  into  any  modular  jack, 
rconomical  too'  Saves  on  your  monthly  bill  Molded 
landset  has  coiled  cord  that  stretcties  up  to  4.  Bell 
vith  volume  control.  7'  base  cord  modular  plug 

Beige,  43-302 34.95 

We  also  stock  telephone  ext.  cords,  jacks,  adapter  plugs, 

in  line  couplers. .everything  for  telephone  hook-ups. 

EPHS  ALLEY  VISA 

off  SPRING  ST.  DAILY  10 -5:30  MASTERCARD 
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Keynesian  Naysayers 


by  Gary  Selinger 

Old  ways  die  hard  When 
Ronald  Reagan  ran  for  the  presid- 
ency promising  tax  cuts  along  the 
lines  of  the  Kemp-Roth  bill  then 
being  proposed  in  Congress,  the 
intelligentsia  fell  all  over  itself 
attempting  to  paint  Reagan  as 
ignorant  of  even  the  rudinnents  of 
economics  Even  Vice-President 
George  Bush,  then  fighting  for 
the  GOP  presidential  nomination, 
called  Kemp-Roth  "voodoo  eco- 
nomics "  Bush,  you  see,  majored 
in  economics  at  Yale  University, 
where  students  are  taught  The 
Gospel  According  to  Lord 
Keynes  In  fact,  if  any  Catholic 
believed  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  as  strongly  as  the  average 
economics  professor  believes  in 
the  sanctity  of  The  General  The- 
ory (Keynes's  magnum  opus), 
that  person  would  be  seen  as  a 
living  violation  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State. 

The  above  should  not  be  dis- 


Reagan  Slashes  American  Dream 


by  Beth  Grossman 

Money  is  power.  This  state- 
ment is  meant  to  bo  r>'--ither  lauda- 
tory nor  condemning,  but  factual. 
In  our  society,  money  will  provide 
one  with  not  only  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  existence  and  the  finer 
things  in  life,  but  also  with  that 
which  is  vital  in  the  United  States: 
political  power. 

To  clarify  this  point  for  the 
doubtful,  allow  me  to  illustrate  by 
example:  clearly,  he  who  donates 
thousands  of  dollars  to  a  suc- 
cessful political  campaign  is 
more  likely  to  have  his  pet  cause 
championed  by  the  victorious 
candidate  than  he  who  "simply" 
voted  for  said  candidate.  Politics 
is  a  matter  of  fiscal  maneuvering. 
However,  it  would  be  an  underes- 
timation of  our  Founding  Fathers' 
brilliance  to  assert  that  they  did 
not  recognize  this  fact,  and  an 
overestimation  of  their  altruism  to 
claim  that  they  attempted  to  erad- 
icate the  purchasing  of  political 
power.  Instead,  they  sought  to 
overcome  the  inequality  inherent 
in  such  a  system  by  guarantee- 
ing' equality  of  opportunity;  any 
individual,  no  matter  what  his 
birth,  could  become  rich,  could 
even  become  President  if  he  or 
she  worked  hard.  Thus,  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  was  born. 

The  fact  that  only  approxi- 
mately ten  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  realize  the 
American  dream  is  indeed  a  dis- 
heartening one.  Because  only  ten 
percent  of  the  children  of  the 
non-rich  become  wealthy, 
one  could  surmise  that  a  factor 
other  than  hard  work  is  operating. 
Birth,  not  work,  is  assuming  the 
prominent  position.  But,  as  if  this 
is  not  enough,  Ronald  Reagan 
and  his  henchmen,  through  this 
Administration's  domestic  poli- 
cies, are  ringing  the  death  knell 
for  the  already-ailing  American 
Dream. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the 
concept  of  the  American  Dream 
than  the  possibility  of  upward 
social  mobility  Nothing  is  more 
vital  to  social  mobility  than  edu- 
cation. Thus,  the  effects  of  Rea- 
gan's extensive  cuts  to  education 
will  be  devastating 

In  an  indirect  way,  Reagan's 
cutting  of  the  federal  budget  by 
'returning  the  responsibility'  to 
the  states  can  only  hurt  public 
education.  Because  public  edu- 
cation is  heavily  financed  by  the 
state,  an  increase  in  the  state's 


fiscal  burden  without  an  increase 
in  its  budget  will,  by  necessity, 
result  in  cuts  in  the  funding  of 
education.  Cuts  to  the  budget  of  a 
school  result  in  a  drop  in  the  qual- 
ity of  an  education 

These  indirect  cuts  are  com- 
pounded by  direct  reductions  in 
the  federal  budget  for  education. 
Although  the  education  budget 
sustained  massive  damage  in  the 
Reagan-Stockman  budget- 
slashing  session,  the  end  is  not  in 
sight.  President  Reagan  just 
announced  yet  another  seven 
hundred  million  dollar  reduction 
in  federal  aid  to  public  schools. 
And  he  predicts  even  more  cuts. 

These  cuts  will  not  harm  the 
people  in  private  schools,  the 
children  of  the  well-to-do,  the 
children  of  today's  elite.  By  virtue 
ot  their  birth,  they  have  been  guar- 
anteed a  fine  high  school  educa- 
tion (either  from  a  prep  school  or 
a  public  school  located  in  an 
affluent  neighborhood),  aiding  in 


admission  to  excellent  colleges 
or  universities.  Once  graduated 
from  these  schools,  they  are  vir- 
tually guaranteed  an  entry  into 
the  world  of  power.  The  children 
of  the  non-rich,  many  of  whom 
are  educated  in  deteriorating 
public  schools,  have  no  such 
guarantee  Often,  they  do  not 
even  have  a  chance. 

The  cutbacks  to  education  can 
only  increase  the  disparity  in  the 
quality  of  education  for  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  Because  the  barri- 
ers erected  by  a  weak  education 
are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
overcome,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  children  of 
the  non-rich  to  climb  into  the 
world  of  the  rich,  to  achieve  the 
American  Dream. 

Let  us  assume,  though,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  our  poor 
or  middle-class  child,  despite  his 
less-than-exemplary  education  is 
indeed  admitted  to  a  good,  pri- 
Continued  on  Page  4 


missed  as  mere  fustian  In  order 
to  understand  the  current  over- 
whelming hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  media  (i.e.  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Washington 
Post,  Time,  Newsweek,  CBS, and 
ABC)  to  the  president's  economic 
policies  — popularly  dubbed 
■Reaganomics  "  — one  must 
understand  the  extent  to  which 
the  teachings  and  writing  of  J.  M 
Keynes  have  become  established 
doctrine,  not  to  be  tampered  with 
under  any  circumstance 

Why.  for  example,  did  both 
Time  and  Newsweek  run  cover 
stories  on  Reaganomics— in  the 
same  week?  The  tone  of  each 
magazine  was  pretty  much  the 
same:  respected  professors  of 
economics  (e.g.  J  K  Galbraith, 
Lester  Thurow)  expressed  doubt 
that  the  president's  economic 
program  would  revive  the 
nation's  economy  Great  weight 
was  given  to  the  opinions  of  the 
high  and  mighty  that  Reaganom- 
ics is  a  foolish,  if  not  dangerous, 
basis  for  public  policy 

Time,    in    particular,    went    to 
great  pains  to  show  that  Ronald 
Reagan  himself  is  not  absolutely 
certain    that    his    programs    will 
bring  prosperity  back  to  the  US 
economy.  The  magazine's  cover 
photo  showed  Reagan  in  a  most 
uncharacteristic     pose— arms 
crossed,     lips    pursed,    brow 
furrowed— as  if  to  say  that  the 
smiling,  jocular  Ronald  Reagan 
we  once  knew  is  no  more  Faced 
with  the  awesome  responsibility 
of    restoring    soundness  to   the 
American  economy,  standing  up 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  preserving 
peace  in  the  Mideast,  and  reduc- 
ing the  size  and  scope  of  govern- 
ment, Ronald  Reagan  is  no  longer 
a  happy  man.  To  quote  an  oft- 
used  phrase,  "Reality  has  set  in." 
Or  so  the  mass  media  would  have 
us  think. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that 
people  have  dismissed  Ronald 
Reagan  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
for  many  years.  When  he  first  ran 
for  the  statehouse  in  California, 
then-Governor  Pat  Brown  (Gov- 
ernor Jerry's  father)  was  forever 


cracking  wise  about  Reagan's 
lack  of  previous  political  expe- 
rience Reagan  beat  Brown  by  a 
million  votes 

In  1968,  there  was  tremendous 
■grass-roots"  support  for  Reagan 
as  theGOP  presidential  nominee 
Only  behind-the-scene  maneuv- 
ers by  Strom  Thurmond  saved  the 
nomination  for  Richard  Nixon.  In 
1976.  Reagan  ran  again  for  Presi- 
dent, and  lost  a  heartbreaker  to 
incumbent  Gerald  Ford. 

In  1980,  Reagan  tried  once 
more:  considered  too  conserva- 
tive for  years,  he  swept  to  the 
nomination  with  comparative 
ease  Belittled  during  the  general 
election  campaign  for  his  stead- 
fastly   conservative   principles, 


''The  teachings 
and  writings  of 
J.M.  Keynes  have 
become  estab- 
lished doctrine..." 


caricatured  in  "Doonesbury  "  as  a 
man  with  little  between  the  ears, 
he  trounced  an  incumbent  whose 
sole  chance  of  victory  lay  in  con- 
vincing the  populace  that  Ronald 
Reagan's  accession  to  the  Presid- 
ency would  precipitate  poverty, 
race  riots,  and  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, among  other  things 

Realizing  that  his  best  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  passage  of  his 
legislative  programs  lay  in  getting 
an  early  start  with  Congress,  he 
worked  tirelessly  to  convince  the 
uncertain  and  faithless  of  the  via- 
bility and  soundness  of  his  poli- 
cies The  New  York  Times  was 
inherently  incapableof  imagining 
a  world  in  which  supply-side  eco- 
nomics was  national  policy 
(crippled  as  it  was  by  established 
thinking).  The  Washington  Post 
Continued  on  Page  3 


Exposing  the  Right-Wing  Buzzwords 


by  Matt  Ryan 

Deregulation,  states'  rights, 
less  government  and  an  unres- 
tricted free-market  are,  all  terms 
known  to  elicit  Pavlovian  reac- 
tions among  conservatives  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  drug  addict  in  a 
pharmacy.  Although  the  Reagan 
philosophy  is  laden  with  these 
right-wing  buzzwords,  a  few 
qualifications  need  to  be  made  to 
accurately  reflect  the  Administra- 
tion's application  of  them. 

The  Administration  advocates 
deregulation,  for  instance,  so 
long  as  political  allies  aren't 
adversely  affected.  Conse- 
quently, Reagan  acted  quickly  to 
decontrol  oil  prices,  but  halted 
further  moves  towards  deregula- 
tion of  thetrucking  industry  This 
anomaly  in  the  free-market  philo- 
sophy espoused  by  Reagan  is 
almost  entirely  explained  by  the 
support  Reagan  received  from 
the  Teamsters  in  the  '80  election 
Aside  from  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing one  of  the  more  corrupt  union 
leaderships  in  the  U.S..  the 
Teamsters  also  benefit  from  cur- 
rent trucking  regulations.  Thus, 
when  Reese  Taylor  was  recently 
named  to  head  the  ICC.  it  was  not 
surprising  to  hear  him  discourage 
any  further  action  regarding 
deregulation  of  the  trucking 
industry. 

Ironically,  some  of  the  deregu- 


lation plans  of  the  Administration 
will  work  to  the  detriment  of  the 
free-market  principles  Reagan  so 
steadfastly  defends.  The  repeal  of 
regulations  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  print  the  ingredients  of 
various  products,  for  instance,  is 
helpful  to  firms.  But  it  hardly  pro- 
motes the  free-market  notion  of 
consumers  making  decisions 
based  on  a  knowledgeable 
assessment  of  what  they  are  buy- 
ing The  myriad  of  mergers  is 
another  example  of  less  govern- 
ment intervention  benefitting 
businesses,  while  actually  reduc- 
ing an  important  characteristic  of 
the  free-market:  namely, 
competition. 

Reagan's  promotion  of 
increased  states'  rights  suggests 
greater  autonomy  for  states  in 
governing  their  resources— but 
only  so  long  as  they  intend  to 
develop  them.  The  hypocrisy  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's 
position  on  this  issue  was  made 
obvious  when  James  Watt 
recently  attempted  to  open  var- 
ious spots  off  the  California  coast 
for  oil  exploration,  causing  an 
uproar  in  the  state  State  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  leaders 
assailed  Watt's  plan  They  claimed 
it  posed  a  threat  to  the  state's 
fishing  industry  and  coastline  for 
the  sake  of  what  the  US.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  says  is  only  enough  oil 


to  supply  the  US    for  12  days. 
Watt  responded  to  protest  by  say- 
ing   the     leases    were    in    the 
national   interest '  States'  rights 
apparently  don't  include  environ- 
mental   protection    unless,    of 
course,  greater  state  control  over 
environmental  laws  will  allow  for 
more    development     Reagan's 
conception  of  states'  rights  has 
states  competing  among  them- 
selves for  industry  by  seeing  who 
can  have  the  most  lenient  pollu- 
tion laws.  With  this  in  mind.  Watt 
recently  attempted  to  close  down 
various  branches  of  the  Office  of 
Surface    Mining    which    enforce 
federal  strip-mining  laws  So  out- 
rageous   was    this    plan,    that 
members  of  Watt's  own  Interior 
Department  filed  suit  against  him 
because  of  it   Fortunately,  Con- 
gress  "brought  Watt  to  heel  on 
the  matter. "  as  Jerry  Brown  so 
appropriately  commented  Watt's 
action  IS  symptomatic  of  the  cut- 
backs    in     the    enforcement 
budgets  of  both  the  EPA  and  Inte- 
rior Department 

In  trying  tocircumvent  environ- 
mental laws  by  neglecting  their 
enforcement.  Watt  and  his  coun- 
terpart at  the  EPA,  Ann  Gorsuch, 
are  engaging  in  what  could  be 
called  bureaucratic  legislation.' 
Although  Reagan  is  fond  of  criti- 
cizing theSupremeCourtfor'leg- 
islating'    by    ruling    on    certain 


issues,  his  Administration  is 
guilty  of  a  much  more  serious  sin 
when  it  legislates  through  the 
bureaucracy  Reagan  seems  to 
feel  that  even  if  environmental 
laws  can't  be  repealed  in  Con- 
gress, a  similar  result  can  be 
attained  through  non-enforce- 
ment. 

While  the  government  may 
appear  smaller  to  businesses 
benefitting  from  less  regulation 
and  enforcement,  one  look  at  the 
defense  budget  shows  what  a 
misnomer  Reagan's  version  of 
less  government'  really  is.  The 
Reagan  cry  for  less  government 
apparently  only  applies  to  social 
programs.  The  Pentagon  has 
emerged  as  an  almost  sacro- 
sanct, quasi-autonomous 
government  institution,  immune 
from  budget  restrictions.  Reagan 
cites  the  Russian  threat  in 
defending  the  massive  defense 
budget  This  obsession  with  the 
Russians  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
Administration's  foreign  policy 
and  probably  Reagan's  dreams 
too  Reports  emanating  from  the 
State  Department  seem  marred 
by  wild  hallucinations  One  can 
almost  envision  a  glassy-eyed 
Alexander  Haig  staring  at  the 
walls  of  the  Foggy  Bottom, 
screaming  about  "communists 
everywhere  .  . 
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It's  All  For  Fun 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

It's  enough  to  make  you  laugh 
The  nuclear  arms  game  has  a 
few  oddities  The  two  big  players 
seem  determined  to  overlook 
these  quirks  so  that  the  competi- 
tion can  be  improved  At  the  risk 
ot  being  called  a  spoilsport,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  tew  of 
these  idiosyncracies 

First  of  ail  nobody  really  knows 
where  all  those  missiles  and  war- 
heads will  go  when  the  whistle 
blows  and  the  two  sides  fire  All 
test  flights  have  been  m  a  north- 
south  direction  Even  these  tests 
need  constant  adjustment  In  real 
(fe  we  would  fire  east-west  and 
through  the  polar  magnetic  field 
Of  course  recognizing  this  fact 
would  spoil  the  fun  of  boasting 
about  pinpoint  accuracy  against 
targets  half  the  world  away  We 
f^ave  to  give  those  nice  generals 
n  the  Pentagon  something  to  be 
proud  of 


Whv  Our  GFs  Can't  Whup  the  Russkies 


Written  t>v  Fcf  Anger  Reprmted 
from  World  News  Weekly  as  an 
9Kampie  of  fine  political  hyper- 
bole 

There  s  a  joke  about  our  Army 
going  around  that's  got  me 
madder  than  a  doctor  who  s  lost 
his  golf  clubs 

A  guy  goestoan  Army  recruiter 
to  find  out  about  enlisting  The 
recruiter  goes  into  a  20-minute 
song  and  dance  abut  what  great 
jOb  training  and  travel  the  Army 
gives 

"You  can  learn  about  electron- 
ics, computers  and  auto  repair 
and  have  great  travel  opportuni- 
ties in  France  and  other  great  pla- 
ces    savs  the  recruiter 

Gee  mister  ■  savs  the  guy.  "I 
just  want  to  kill  peooie 


The  point  is  our  Army  has 
turned  mto  a  junior  college  with 
field  trips  to  Europe  instead  of  a 
crack  team  of  top-conditioned 
soldiers  readv  to  defend  America 


"We  need  war- 
riors protecting 
America— not 
auto  and  TV 
repairmen.  " 


If  the  sneaky  Russkies  attached 
tomorrow,  the  only  thing  our 
soldiers  would  know  how  to  do 
would  be  repair  the  air  condition- 
ing in  the  Commie  tanks 
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The  problem  is  that  the  bird- 
bramed  generals  turned  every- 
thing over  to  those  hot-shot 
Madison  Avenue  ad  men  who 
have  made  Army  training  as 
tough  as  a  two-week  date  with 
Farrah  Fawcett  on  the  French 
Riviera 

They  think  the  key  to  defense  is 
billions  of  bucks  worth  of  hard- 
ware and  a  few  crewcut  fuzzy- 
bramed  goofs  to  push  the 
buttons 

Well  its  true  that  we  need  up- 
to-date  weapons  Id  be  the  last  to 
send  out  our  boys  to  fight  a  tank 
with  a  slingshot 

But  an  army  is  really  made  up  of 
soldiers  With  pnde  We  need 
tough  training— so  tough  that 
when  Our  soldiers  finish  t>OOt 
camp  they  know  they  can  hcK  a 
room  full  of  Russkies 

Right  now  Id  rather  trust  Our 
defense  to  the  Pittsburgh  Steei- 
ers  Foott>aii  coaches  know  how 
to  whip  nf>en  into  shape  and  mstiii 
pride 

American  licked  the  Nazis  and 
Japs  in  World  War  2  because  our 
soldiers  outguned  those  gooses- 
tepping  bully  boys— not  t>ecause 
we  had  better  weapons 

Now  were  loaded  down  with 
wimpy  gadget-crazed  generals 
instead  of  leaders  who  can  mstiii 
toughness  and  spint  into  our 
soldiers 

We    need    warriors   protecting 

America  not  auto  ana  TV  repair- 
men 

Let  s  get  nd  of  these  country- 
ciub  generals  and  get  real  leaders 
to  whip  Our  soldiers  into  shape 


In  the  second  place  there  is  the 
talk  about  wmnable  and  con- 
tainable nuclear  wars  These 
wonderfully  pleasant  concepts 
are  based  on  the  idea  that  nuclear 
confrontation  is  a  gentlemanly 
pastime  After  both  sides  have 
destroyed  Europe  and  maybe  a 
few  of  each  other  s  expendable 

Every  game  should 
have  a  certain 
childlike  quality 
to  it— the  MX  recalls 
hide  and  go  seek. 

industrial  centers— Detroit  and 
Cleveland  come  to  mind— each 
Side  will  call  it  a  day  The  problem 
here  is  that  we  all  know  those 
Russians  are  no  gentlemen  they 
don  t  even  believe  m  God 

And  then  there  is  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  That  IS  the  one  where 
we  build  all  these  missile  silos 
and  connect  them  by  an  under- 
ground railroad,  then  move  our 
missiles  from  siio  to  silo  so  the 
commies  don  t  know  where  they 
are  The  MX  shows  that  every 
game  should  have  a  certain  child- 
like quality  to  It   The  MX  recalls 


shell  games  and  hide  and  on 
seek  Unfortunately  the  Russia?^ 
could  spoil  the  fun  here  by  sh' n? 
•ng  all  the  silos  (that  is',  the ; 
m.ssiles  are  really  accurate 
fhTtfo'^^'P^^^'^Q  once  again 
that  the  Russians  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  rules  governing 
friendly  competition  ^ 

Finally  we  have  overkill  Far  be 
't  for  me  to  suggest  that  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  world 
many  times  over  ,s  enough  to 
defend  ourselves  No,  my  ques- 
lon  IS.  what  do  we  do  with  the 
left-over  bombs'?  Clearly  this 
sport  needs  a  bigger  field  In  this 
light,  killer  satellites  and  space 
shuttles  make  sense  We  need  to 
expand  our  horizons  Boy  what  a 
game  this  could  be' 

Of  course  some  provincials 
might  point  to  side  effects  of  this 
grand  game  Look  at  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion Look  at  how  all  that 
money  might  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion, public  health  and  the 
like  Look  at  how  the  garn- 
son  state  curtails  civil  lib- 
erties Look  at  how  mankind  is 
racing  towards  obliteration 

Hm 

its  enough  to  make  you  cry. 
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This  letter  was  received  m  May. 
1981  too  late  for  publication  m 
the  last  issue  of  Parallax. 

Willy  Willy  Willyi  Such  an 
abrasive  response  to  letters  by  a 
couple  of  liberals  with  a  grudge  to 
bear'  Tsk  tsk  tsk'  And  from  a 
man  of  your  intellect'  And  your 
caliber'  Your  "bloody"  conserva- 
tive demeanor* 

I  certainly  hop*  you're  not  the 
best  tool  for  voicing  liberal  senti- 
ment anywhere  Tools  are  to  be 
jsed  toward  a  productive  end 
Amusement  devices  are  for  fun 
Your  "ultra-right-wing  drivel  is 
certainly  non-productive  There- 
fore you  are  an  amusement 
device  not  a  tool  We  take  tools 
senousiy  Willy— God  forbid  if  we 
were  to  take  you  seriously  You 
are  only  kidding  aren't  you? 
Sure  I  knew  you  were 

In  any  event  any  anti-Reagan 
anti-conservative  opinion  must 
be  distortion  gross  exaggera- 
tion purposefully  misleading 
and  libelous— ott^e^wise  there 
would  be  no  liberals  Right  Willy? 

Willy  you  need  not  print  your 
ridiculous  stands  on  tax  cuts  mil- 
itary strength  pollution  social 
programs  or  the  Constitution 
because  we  know  your   stands 


Your  stands  are  morally  inherent 
among  all  "proper'  human 
beings  Willy,  you  reek  of  some 
kind  of  conservative  disease  The 
disease  isn  t  m  what  you  say  it's 
in  the  fact  that  you  really  believe 
what  you  think  Your  mind  is 
infected  with  some  form  of  politi- 
cal syphilis  and  't  is  evident  every 
time  you  put  pen  to  Qsper  So 
don't  bother  writing  about  your 
stands  I  can  smell  them  Lil)eP 
Heres  libel  (mixed  with  a  little 
slander)  for  you  Your  mother 
wears  Army  boots.  Willy  Maybe 
not  vet.  but  soon 

Please  Willy  stay  in  LorxJon. 
It  s  come  to  the  point  where  you 
r>o  lonoer  humor  me — you  scare 


"Any  anti-Reagan, 
anti-conservative 
opinion  must  be  dis- 
tortion, gross  exag- 
geration, purpose- 
fully misleading  and 
libelous../' 
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me  Your  .deals  kill.  Willy  and  it  $ 
become  part  of  the  Amencan 
Fiber— good  guy  kills  bad  buy. 
Commie  kills  Capitalist  Red  kills 
White  Black  kills  White  White 
kills  Black  husband  kills  wile. 
lover  kills  husband  Cowboy  kitis 
moian  Indian  kills  Cowboy  and 
on  November  22  1963  you  k.iied 
a  lot  of  thifKjs 

Thats  right  Willy  you,  you 
killed.  You  kill  You  will  kill  You 
grew  up  ttiat  way  Bang  bang- 
you  re  dead 

Excuse  rr\e  for  war>dering  from 
me  subiect  Willy,  but  you  bore 
T^e  irKidentaiiy.  Idoexist  Not  it 
Williams  but  at  the  Unw«rsity  ot 
Cotorado— ar>d  just  to  V^'f^ 
sonwfhing  to  thmk  about  wh»»e 
you  re  away  m  Lor>don:  You  are  a 
schmuck  WiBy*  Thar*  »l « m  writ- 
ing Oh  boy  waiy*  T^»^ 
slander.  coo»d  be  libei  too'  Come 
on  r>ow  a  civil  suit  would J»J 
great  waste  o*  !■»• 
someday  i  will  leem 


2t00  S.  Raad  Straa; 


lax  or  geocentric  parallax)  or  to  its  being  observed  from  the  earth  instead  of  from  the  sun  (annual  parallax  or  heliocentric  parallax).    3.  the 


Life  in  the  Marketplace 


by  Will  Foster 

The  pages  of  Parallax  have 
been  graced  by  arguments  for 
Government  intervention  in  the 
Marketplace  rooted  in  a  deep 
concern  over  the  injustices  of  our 
society  Countering  these  have 
been  articles  based  m  a  concern 
for  freedom  and  efficiency  What 
has  been  missing  is  any  signifi- 
cant discussion  of  what  it  means 
to  be  in  the  marketplace  and  to  be 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
others 

Such  an  absence  is  undoubt- 
edly a  tragedy  Very  few  of  us  will 
ever  escape  the  marketplace,  and 
for  many,  most  of  our  human  rela- 
tionships will  take  place  withm  its 
boundaries  While  we  are  des- 
tined for  the  market  place  most 
of  us  are  insecure  about  how  we 
can  fit  in. 


'*How  many 
Americans  find  their 
jobs  intrinsically 
worthwhile?  I 
suspect  very  few. " 


I  would  contend  that  the  grea- 
test interest  m  medicine  at  Willi- 
ams can  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  It  seems  on  the  surface  to  be 
the  only  career  in  which  a  con- 
cern for  others  can  be  interwoven 
with  financial  security,  societal 
respect,  and  intellectual  chal- 
lenge Yet  society  needs  manag- 
ers from  Williams,  not  doctors— 
nr>anagers  who  are  concerned  with 
the  needs  and  able  to  bring  forth 
the  gifts  of  others  managers  who 
can  reconcile  the  needs  of  inves- 
tors with  those  of  the  society  and 
ecosystem  of  which  they  are  a 
part 


For  a  very  large  portion  of 
America  the  workplace  borders 
on  hell  How  many  Americans 
find  their  jobs  intrinsically  worth- 
while'' Except  for  the  small  tech- 
nocratic class  in  our  society  I 
suspect  very  few 

Most  of  us  work  for  the  money 
we  are  paid  or  for  the  community 
that  IS  so  much  a  part  of  the  work- 
place Yet  we  still  wonder  how 
valuable  these  are  The  things  we 
buy  often  seem  worthless  Our 
workplaces  often  turn  oppressive 
as  we  try  to  find  meaning  by  dom- 
inating or  submitting  to  others 
Even  as  I  talk  to  Williams  gradu- 
ates. I  sense  that  very  few  are 
content  with  their  jobs  Marx  was 
right  the  bourgeoisie  is  no  less 
alienated  than  the  proletariat 

Since  I  read  my  Marx  through 
John  Calvin.  I  don  t  exactly  agree 
with  Marx's  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem Intact  I  don't  have  a  solution 
To    the    radical    who   is    me.    I 

Naysayers  — 

Continued  from  Page  i 

sent  its  finest  scribes  out  in 
search  of  families  (particularly 
black  ones)  that  would  t>e  irre- 
vocably crushed  by  Reagan s 
planned  budget  cuts  Informed 
Opinion  everywhere  pui  its  heads 
together  and  asked  Can  it 
work*?  .  adding  m  an  aside  We 
hope  not 

What  IS  going  on''  The  Reagan 
administration  wishes  to  return 
some  element  of  strength  to  the 
U  S  economy  It  wants  to  stop 
the  seemingly  endless  cycle  of 
inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
make  the  American  dollar  once 
again  competitive  on  foreign 
markets  Most  of  all.  it  wishes  to 
offer  incentives  and  tax  breaks  to 
businesses  m  order  to  create  new 
jObs  Who  could  argue  with  these 
noble  goals''  You  d  be  surprised 

Some  enterprising  individuals 
at  Williams  College  decided  to 


The  Armv  of  the  Poor 


by  Bruce  Kelly 

I  am  frequently  surprised  that 
in  the  area  of  military  services, 
most  liberals  favor  allowing  the 
whip  of  external  necessity,  le.  the 
need  to  find  a  source  of  income 
to  determine  who  will  serve  m  our 
nation  s  armed  forces  As  a  result 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  services  are 
primarily  composed  of  people 
from  working-class  back- 
grounds Actually  I  m  not  sur- 
prised   These  people  support  a 


"volunteer"  military  out  of  fear 

that  a  new  draft  will  encourage 
the  exercise  of  American  might 
by  our  captains  of  war  And  that  is 
a  serious  concern 

But  another  senous  concern  is 
wr>ether  it  is  just  to  allow  only  the 
poor  to  serve  m  the  military  This 
approach  to  the  draft  question 
startles  people  The  argument 
isn  t  Simply  that  it  is  every  citi- 
zen s  duty  to  serve    t>ut  rather 

Continued  or^  Page  4 
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remind  myself  of  the  stories  of 
people  I  have  worked  with  who 
have  been  forced  to  rely  on  the 
State  If  their  stories  are  any  indi- 
cation an  increase  m  the  powers 
of  the  State  will  not  really  change 
anything 

To  the  escapist,  who  is  me,  I 
remind  myself  of  my  older  broth- 
ers and  Sisters  of  the  sixties  who 
are  now  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a 
corporate  bureaucracy  To  the 
conservative,  who  is  me  I  ask 
whether  if  things  continue  the 
way  they  are  going,  will  not 
society  and  I  continue  to  wander 
in  quiescent  despair'' 

Certainly  we  must  rethink  one 
way  we  live  in  the  structure  of  the 
marketplace  We  need  to  rethink 
what  we  can  do  within  those 
structures  and  what  we  can  do  to 
reform  those  structures  If  we  are 
not  going  to  destroy  ourselves 
we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
together 


Discussion  is  the  lifchlood 
of  an  intellectual  community. 

Parallax  is  an  open  forum 
for  political  opinion  with  the 
expressed  purpose  of 
encouraging  discussion.  All 
members  of  the  Williams 
Community  are  encouraged 
to  write  articles  or  letters  in 
response  to  articles  apearing 

in  Parallax. 


hold  a  recruiting  drive  for  a 
"Solidarity  Day  march  in 
Washington  The  marchers 
would  protest  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration s  decision  to  build  the 
neutron  artillery  shell  (anti- 
nuclear  forces  prefer  the  misno- 
mer bomb  ).  U  S  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  junta  and  especially 
the  newly-passed  budget  cuts 

These  individuals  felt  that  a 
panel  discussion  on  Reaganom- 
ics  would  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  canvass  the  audience  for 
potential  supporters  Under  the 
rubric  Reaganomics  Recon- 
struction or  Rum''  there  was  to 
be  a  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  and  flaws  of  the  presi- 
dents economic  recovery  pro- 
gram Such  a  forum  would 
naturally  include  on  the  panel 
specific  individuals  on  record  as 
favoring  tne  supply-side 
approach  to  economics  as  well 
as  those  opposed  to  the  budget 
cuts  recently  passe':!  "  Cc-c'ess 
However  in  a  Williams  Record 
news  story  last  week  there  was 
no  mention  whatsoever  of 
anyone  on  the  panel  who  had 
other  than  negative  comments 
atxjut  Reaganomics  The  guest 
speaker  a  Boston  University  pro- 
lessor  apparently  gave  the  stock 
talk  about  how  Ronald  Reagan  is 
sacrificing  the  poor  to  the  rich. 
how  he  sets  ciass  against  class, 
how  he  foments  racism  poverty 
etc    etc 

The  title  of  the  discussion  also 
merits  some  mention  had  the 
overall  tor>e  been  orye  of  support 
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for  the  administrations  policy 
the  title  might  have  been  Reaga- 
nomics Rum  or  Reconstruc- 
tion''' But  the  sponsors  of  this 
pseudo-event  wished  to  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  this  was  the  place 
to  be  if  you  wanted  to  jump  all 
over  the  president  and  his  hench- 
men I  think  this  was  hardly  an 
impartial  manner  of  presenting  a 
discussion  on  such  vital  issues 
But  It  IS  not  atypical    given  the 


'The  guest  Speaker... 
gave  the  stock  talk 
about  how  Ronald 
Reagan  is  sacrificing 
the  poor  to  the  rich.. " 


''es.sta'"ce  to  supply-side  eco- 
nomics, not  only  m  the  groves  of 
academia  but  m  the  mass  media 
I  think  I  may  understand  some 
of  the  hostility  to  Kemp-Roth  eco- 
nomics among  professors  of  eco- 
nomics particularly  at  Williams 
College  it  can  safely  be  sa'd  that 


the   majority   of  the  economics 
department  at  Williams  has  been 
trained     shall    we    say     m    the 
Keynesian   tradition    (if  not   the 
Marxist  tradition)    If  the  supply- 
siders  turn  out  to  be  right,  and  tax 
rate  reductions  really  do  spark 
the  economy  nearly  fifty  years  of 
intellectual  dominance  by  J    M 
Keynes  will  be  at  an  end  A  great 
deal  of  what  the  average  econom- 
ics   professor    has   learned   and 
taught  will  have  been  rendered 
largely  moot    The  discussion  of 
income    redistribution    through 
confiscatory  taxation  will  be  of  lit- 
tle use  if  as  Milton  Fnedman  sug- 
gests   the  marginal  tax   rate  is 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  25S 
The  achievement  of  full  employ- 
ment through  public  expenditure 
will  be  little  rTK>re  than  history  if 
supply-Side  economics  <actually 
not  much  more  than  offering  the 
correct    incentives    for   produc- 
tion) lowers  the  unemployment 
rate  to  say  four  or  five  percent 
It  should  be  a  very  interesting 
three  years  to  corT>e  Ronald  Rea- 
gan has  to  fight  more  than  a  tenu- 
ous Democratic  majority  m  the 
House    of   Representatives     He 
must  also  do  battte  with  Estat>- 
lished  Opinion  in  the  rr>edia  and 
universities  Old  *3ys  die  hard 
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difference  between  the  view  of  an  object  as  seen  through  the  lens  of  a  camera  and  the  view  as  seen  through  a  separate  viewfinder.  Gk  par 


The  Spy  Setbacks 


by  Rory  Costello 

Recently,  three  absorbing 
cases  with  profound  implications 
for  American  intelligence  have 
surfaced  They  demonstrate  that 
the  talent  CIA  and  FBI  personnel 
ostensibly  have  is  only  too  often 
channeled  into  unsavory  areas 
The  acts  of  subverted  agents, 
when  indeed  they  are  discovered, 
raise  a  number  of  doubts  about 
these  agencies  This  is  most 
unfortunate,  many  Americans 
already  have  little  confidence  in 
the  covert  activities  of  the  CIA 
and  their  misgivings  are  fueled 
every  time  a  disturbing  new  reve- 
lation IS  brought  forth 

Christopher     "the     Falcon" 
Boyce  was  recently  recaptured 
by  Federal  agents  after  1 9  months 
on  the  loose  from  prison  in  Cali- 
fornia   He  had  been  arrested  in 
early  1977  for  peddling  CIA  spy 
satellite    secrets    to   the   Soviet 
Union   Boyce  was  enthralled  by 
the  glamour  of  spy  exploits  and 
felt  he  could  move  with  impunity 
through  the  world  of  espionage 
As  a  communications  clerk  with 
TRW    Boyce  took  advantage  of 
his  top  security  clearance,  bring- 
ing classified  information  to  the 
tune    of    $76,000    to  the   Soviet 
embassy  in  Mexico  City   Eventu- 
ally, cockiness  led  to  his  discov- 
ery, )ust  as  It  brought  his  escape 
to   an   end     Sadly,    Boyce   was 
deceived  by  his  self-image,  that 
of  an  indestructible  superagent 

Broad  legal  issues  have  been 
raised  by  the  activities  of  Edwin  P 
Wilson,  an  ex-CIA  agent  who  is 
charged  with  shipping  20  tons  of 
plastic  explosives  to  Libya  under 
the  guise  of  oil  drilling  fluid,  in 
order  to  circumvent  customs 
laws  Federal  investigators  also 
state  that  Wilson  contracted  with 
Libyan  military  leader  Qaddafi 
to  train  groups  of  terrorists  on 
Libyan  soil  Wilson's  military  and 


intelligence  expertise,  gained 
while  working  as  a  covert  opera- 
tive was  what  Col  Qaddafi 
needed 

The  Justice  Department  is  now 
reviewing    such    laws    as    the 
seldom-invoked    Logan    Act    of 
1799,  which  prohibits  American 
citizens  from  "taking  actions  con- 
trary to  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  '    The 
Espionage  Act  of  1917  bars  the 
transfer  of  classified  information 
by  government  employees,   but 
training    terrorists    does    not 
necessarily  entail  use  of  classi- 
fied information:  also,  Wilson  had 
already  left  the  CIA    This  is  the 
real  issue  before  the  government- 
control  of  former  intelligence  and 
military  officials  It  is  shocking  to 
note  that    Federal    investigators 
estimate  that  hundreds  of  these 
former    employees    are    making 
their  talents  and  knowledge  of 
technology     available    for    hire 
abroad 

In  a  final  sinister  note,  the  FBI 
now  believes  that  a  double  agent 
of  20  years'  standing  was  really 
loyal  to  the  Russians  all  along, 
feeding  the  Americans    disinfor- 
mation      His    code    name   was 
Fedora,  but  he  was  recently  iden- 
tified (although  without  FBI  con- 
firmation) as  a  Soviet  employee  at 
the  U  N  named  Victor  Lessiovski 
Some  of  his  claims,  which  held 
fascination  for  Bureau  director  J 
Edgar  Hoover,   included  confir- 
mation   of    so-called    defected 
KGB   agents  who  could   easily 
have  been  more  disinformation 
operatives,  as  well  as  the  report 
that  a  copy  of  the  infamous  Pen- 
tagon papers  had  made  their  way 
to  Russian  officials   As  a  result, 
Richard  Nixon  formed  the  notor- 
ious plumbers  unit  on  national 
security  grounds  Lessiovski  has 
now   retired  back   home,  which 
makes  the  FBI  worry  all  the  more 


about   his  damaging  and   mali- 
cious reports 

The  CIA  and  FBI  are  organiza- 
tions whose  actions  are  largely 
screened  from  any  inquiry, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  American 
people  or  foreign  entities  The 
security  net  that  appears  so  impe- 
netrable however,  is  weakened 
by  the  misapplied  abilities  of 
trusted  agents  The  reverses  that 
American  intelligence  has  suf- 
fered lately  may  be  a  signal  of 
more  ominous  problems  in  the 
future 


American  Dream 


Army  of  the  Poor 


Continued  from  Page  3 
whether  the  armed  forces,  which 
we  have  through  our  political  sys- 
tem deemed  necessary  for  Ameri- 
can and  international  defense 
should  be  filled  with  the  poor  and 
unskilled,  while  the  wealthier 
members  evade  service  by  virtue 
of  their  economic  situation 

Now.  I  can  hear  your  retort  "A 
draft  interferes  with  an  individu- 
al's natural  liberty."  you  say  Well, 
doesn't  a  law  against  robbery 
interfere  with  the  individuals  nat- 
ural right  to  possess  what  one  can 
hold''  But  wait. '  I  hear  you  pro- 
test, "in  the  case  of  robbery, 
someone  else  is  hurt  And  a  poor 
person  isn't  hurt  if  he  or  she  must 
shoulder  our  global  defense 
burden  while  you  study  and  drink 
beer?  And  what  about  the  free- 
dom of  the  poor  person,  com- 
pelled by  financial  necessity  to 
enlisf  Red-faced,  you  stomp 
from  the  room 

But  the  point  is  made  When 
our  society  judges  that  there  is  a 
social  need  to  muster  forces  for 
global  security,  should  a  full 
wallet  be  an  exemption  ticket? 

Of  course  there  are  possible 
rationales  for  an  army  of  the  poor 
One  idea  is  that  the  armed  forces 
provide  skills  training,  making 
people  more  productive  thus 
benefitting  society  and  the  indi- 
vidual Well,  if  our  country  is 
going  to  run  a  job-traming  pro- 
gram, then  lets  do  it  out  front' 
There  s  no  need  for  a  hidden 
agenda  m  a  democracy  The 
armed  forces  have  a  purpose  and 
It  isn  t  to  tram  air-conditioner 
repairmen' 

Two  more  valid  arguments 
against  the  draft  are  that  it  hurts 
the  nation  economically  by  draw- 
ing young  people  into  areas 
where  they  are  less  productive, 
and  that  draftees  are  unlikely  to 
remain  in  the  services  For  the 
first  point.  It  just  may  be  that  the 
values  of  discipline  and  determi- 
nation, dedication  and  dependa- 
bility, which  our  armed  forces  are 


supposed  to  instill  in  young  peo- 
ple, may  make  them  more  pro- 
ductive As  for  the  second  point, 
at  the  wretchedly  low  pay  levels 
for  current  volunteers,  were 
not  faring  too  well  on  the  re- 
enlistment  front  anyway 

These  considerations  and  the 
question  of  individual  liberty  do 
raise  possibly  significant  otijec- 
tions  to  the  draft,  but  let's  not 
ignore  reality— it  is  often  the  prod 
of  economic  need  that  drives  the 
hard-working  poor  into  the  ser- 
vice At  the  least.  I  propose  that 
this  country  adopt  a  draft  which 
offers  the  draftee  a  variety  of  ser- 
vice options,  but  allows  the 
shirker  to  avoid  assignment  by 
signing  a  paper  stating 

*l  refuse  to  participate  m  these 
public  service  jobs  and.  there- 
fore, will  allow  a  poor  volunteer 
to  take  the  place  I  have  so  glor- 
iously rejected 


Continued  from  Page  1 

vate  college  How.  then,  will  Rea- 
gan's    proposed    cuts    to.     or 
perhaps  elimination  of,  govern- 
ment-guaranteed  student  loans 
affect  him*?  It  may  very  well  mean 
that  he  is  unable  to  attend  this 
college  because  his  parents  can- 
not afford  It  Because  of  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  the  individual's 
parents  and  because  of  Reagan  s 
cuts  to  student  loans,  he  may  be 
denied   the  education   his  hard 
work  earned  him   Is  this  equality 
of  opportunity'' 

Yet,  those  in  favor  of  eliminat- 
ing the  loans  assert  that  the  pro- 
gram IS  abused,  that  because  of 
the  low  interest  rate  loans  are 
secured  for  investments  other 
than  education  To  prevent 
abuse  Reagan  has  proposed  to 
implement  a  needs  test,  a  maxi- 
mum income  level  As  a  result, 
many  students  whose  income  is 
over-assessed  will  be  denied  the 
funds  they  vitally  need  The  flaw 
in  Reagan  s  argument  is  clear  he 
IS  forgetting  that  for  many  the 
loan  IS  crucial  to  the  financing  of 
their  education  The  poor  are 
paying  for  the  abuse  of  the  sys- 
tem by  the  rich  Cutting  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
simply  serves  to  augment  the 
already  growing  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor  Ifthepoor 
are  not  properly  educated,  this 
disparity  can  only  increase  If  it 
increases  enough,  the  situation 
will  be  impossible  to  rectify 
Equality  of  opportunity,  that 
which  makes  America  demo- 
cratic, will  be  lost 

It  IS  clear,  then,  that  the  best 
way  to  reduce  this  disparity  is  to 
create  an  environment  in  which 
every  child  will  have  a  decent  way 
of  life,  a  fair  chance,  and  perhaps 
even  truly  equal  opportunities  It 
was  with  these  concepts  m  mind 
(and  of  course,  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Depression)  that 
programs  such  as  Food  Stamps. 
Social  Security,  A  F  D  C  .  and 
welfare  were  conceived  Admit- 
tedly, welfare  payments  in  noway 
guarantee  that  a  child  will  work 
hard  and  succeed  but  combined 
with    other    factors    (i  e      three 
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meals  a  day  and  a  decent  educa 
tion).  they  will  guarantee  that  the 
child  has  at  least  a  remote  chance 
of  success 

By  eliminating  or  severely  cut- 
ting back  these  programs.  Rea- 
gan IS  eliminating  or  severely 
cutting  back  this  chance  If  the 
children  of  the  non-rich  are  virtu- 
ally denied  this  chance,  where 
then  lies  equality  of  opportunity'' 
Without  this  equality,  where  then 
lies  our  democracy? 

Proponents  of  Reagan's  policy 
argue  that  although  money  is 
taken  from  the  poor  (by  reducing 
social  programs)  and  given  to  the 
rich  (by  using  the  money  saved  to 
cut  their  taxes),  m  the  long  run, 
the  poor  will  prosper,  because  the 
money  will  trickle  down  to 
them  Like  Vernon  Jordan.  I 
wonder  how  the  poor,  will  sur- 
vive, let  alone  get  ahead,  while  the 
money  is  trickling 

Reagan  s  program  is  plagued 
by  an  interesting  paradox 
Implicit  in  his  belief  that  the  fund- 
ing of  social  programs  is  not  the 
role  of  government  is  the  idea  that 
these  vital  chanties  should  be 
funded  through  the  private  sec- 
tor However,  Reagan  s  tax  incen- 
tives discourage  such  contribu- 
tions After  all.  investments  in 
Money  Market  Certificates  yield  a 
much  higher  interest  rate  than  do 
donations  to  the  Salvation  Army 
Thus  Vernon  Jordan  s  question  is 
left  unanswered;  how  will  the 
poor  survive  until  the  money 
trickles  down  .  if  indeed  it  does? 


Reagan  leaves  one  other  point 
ambiguous:  just  how  are  the 
poor,  particularly  the  minorities, 
supposed  to  obtain  their  rightful 
political  power  in  the  American 
system''  Clearly  this  generation 
does  not  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase their  power,  and  the  next 
generations  are  being  denied 
access  to  the  necessary  means. 

With  the  repudiation  of  equal 
opportunity,  with  the  death  of  the 
American  Dream.  I  foresee  the 
birth  of  a  new,  albeit  traditional. 
American  Aristocracy.  The  New 
Aristocracy  will  take  from  the 
poor,  (their  food,  their  homes, 
their  education)  to  profit  them- 
selves through  the  clever  use  of 
tax  cuts  (though  Reagan  argues 
that  tax  cuts  are  excrutiatingly 
necessary  to  revitalizing  the 
American  economy  .  .  .). 

Worst  of  all.  the  goal  of  the  New 
Aristocracy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
all  previous  aristocracies:  to 
maintain  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  If  the  non-rich  are 
denied  access  to  wealth  and  to 
economic  advancement,  then  the 
grip  of  the  Aristocrats,  the 
"nobly-born",  remains  unchal- 
lenged Their  political  control, 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  demo- 
cracy, will  be  complete 

By  denying  the  underprivileged 
that  which  is  rightfully  theirs — 
equality  of  opportunity— Reagan 
and  his  henchmen  serve  as  mid- 
wives  to  the  birth  of  an  un- 
challenged. all-American 
Aristocracy 
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Students  attack  non-faculty  advisors 


College  Council  members  campaign  to  stop  the  Reagan  Administration's 

(Doherty) 


cuts  in  student  aid. 


by  Sara  Ferris 

A  proposal  that  requires 
Freshman  Faculty  Advisers  to 
be  teaching  faculty  members 
has  encountered  strong  opposi- 
tion, especially  from  the  non- 
teaching  staff,  who  currently 
comprise  about  20  percent  of 
Freshman  Advisers. 

This  recommendation  came 
from  a  joint  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Policy-Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CEP- 
CUL)  student-faculty  group 
charged  with  examining  the 
role  of  Freshman  Advisers. 
Although  the  recommendation 
was  a  product  of  the  two  com- 
mittess.  "Neither  committee 
would  endorse  the  recommen- 
dation." again  .  .  .  Their  action 
was     not     viewed    as    final" 


Council  chews  on  dining  problems 


Dining  system  complaints 
dominated  the  discussion  at  last 
Wednesday's  College  Council 
meeting  as  members  developed 
a  list  of  student  grievances  to 
present  to  Director  of  Food  Ser- 
vice Ross  Keller. 

The  long  lines  in  Greylock  din- 
ing hall  prompted  Council  Pres- 
ident Freddy  Nathan  "83  to 
suggest  that  Sunday  brunch  be 
served  at  11  am  at  some  dining 
halls.  Nathan  said  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Keller  about  stagger- 
ing the  brunch  hours  at  the  var- 
ious dining  halls  on  campus,  but 
"nothing  came  of  it." 

According  to  Nathan.  Keller 
explained  that  if  brunch  opened 
one  half-hour  earlier,  dinner  on 
Sunday  would  have  to  be  moved 
up  one  half-hour  to  4:30  p.m. 
because  the  kitchen  staff  works 
an  8-hour  shift. 

The  Council  formed  a  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  complaints 
and  to  meet  with  both  Keller  and 
the  Trustees.  "However," 
Council  Vice-President  John 
Segal   '82   remarked.     "I  don't 


think  he  (Keller)  will  really 
care.  Nothing  has  any  weight 
with  Ross  Keller." 

Nathan  noted  Keller's  initial 
reluctance  to  release  concrete 
figures  on  the  savings  made  by 
the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining.  Last  spring.  Keller  esti- 
mated that  between  $60,000  and 
$100,000  would  be  saved.  In  late 
April,  these  projected  cuts  were 
broken  down  further  and 
included  in  the  final  Gifford 
Report.  Keller  calculated  that 
an  eventual  loss  of  three 
employees  would  produce  sav- 
ings of  $42,000  while  reductions 
in  the  commissary  staff  would 
yield  $4.0(K).  Reduced  waste  and 
increased  efficiency  would 
reduce  costs  by  $40. OCX).  Savings 
on  equipment  and  supplies, 
were  computed  at  $20,000. 
according  to  the  Gifford  Report. 

Todd  Krieg  '83  questioned  if 
any  savings  were  realized  this 
year  after  the  costs  of  new  Food 
Service  equipment  were  added. 
He  pointed  to  new  dining  hall 
rugs,    the    I.D.    system,    new 
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orange  juice  machines,  and  ner 
barbecues  for  each  house. 

In  other  areas.  Council  Treas- 
urer Steve  Spears  '83  reported 
that  the  Finance  Committee  is 
now  considering  fund  applica- 
tions from  41  organizations  and 
expects  six  or  seven  more 
requests. 

The  Council's  discussion  ot 
the  Gifford  Report  was  post- 
poned until  this  Wednesday 
because  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD 
requested  "more  time  for  tex- 
tual analysis."  said  Nathan. 

The  Council  also  organized  a 
postcard-writing  campaign  to 
protest  proposed  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral student  financial-aid  pro- 
grams, particularly  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram and  Pell  Grants. 

"Williams  is  just  one  college 
out  of  many  doing  this."  Nathan 
remarked.  Council  representa- 
tives stationed  in  Baxter  last 
Thursday  and  Friday  collected 
over  400  postcards  from 
students. 


according  to  Dean  Cris 
Roosenraad. 

Roosenraad  remarked.  "My 
sense  of  (the  argument)  is  that 
by  taking  this  action  the  College 
is  making  a  philosophical  state- 
ment to  freshmen  about  the 
inseparability  of  teaching, 
research,  counseling  and  day- 
to-day  administration,  which 
are  all  done  by  faculty.  A  con- 
fusing signal  maybegivenif  the 
adviser  is  not  a  teacher." 

Freshmen  advisors  who  are 
not  teachers  dispute  the 
assumption  that  teaching 
faculty  make  better  advisers. 

"Deans,  librarians,  admis- 
sions officers,  and  other  admin- 
istrators all  have  contributions 
to  make."  said  Documents 
Librarian  Nancy  Hanssen, 
"Anyone  who  really  wants  to 
put  the  time  and  energy  into 
advising  freshmen  can  do  it 
well." 

Registrar  George  Howard 
added.  "If  I  can't  help  them.  I 
certainly  can  steer  them  to 
someone  who  can." 

Roosenraad  said  that  he 
would  not  implement  such  a 
proposal  without   "a  mandate 


from  the  faculty."  He  supported 
non-faculty  claims  that  some 
staff  members  are  "excellent 
advisers."  Stuart  Crampton, 
professor  of  physics  and  former 
chairman  of  the  CEP,  said  he 
expected  that  enough  faculty 
could  be  recruited  to  advise  all 
the  freshmen.  "It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  get  enough  faculty  to 
serve  because  it's  a  part  of  our 
job  .  .  .  Faculty  members  who 
have  been  here  longer  have  a 
greater  obligation  to  serve. 
They  know  the  College  better 
and  have  a  little  less  pressure  on 
their  time." 

Roosenraad  disagreed,  say- 
ing "if  we  used  only  teaching 
faculty,  there  would  not  have 
been  enough."  Yet  with  non- 
teaching  advisers,  "we  had  a 
record  number  of  volunteers  . . . 
more  than  we  could  efficiently 
use." 

Crampton,  said  however,  that 
he  felt  "The  students  have  a 
right  to  expect  people  on  the 
faculty  to  serve  as  Freshman 
Advisers  ...  I  don't  favor  man- 
datory advising,  but  it's  a  nor- 
mal expectation  of  someone 
whose  job  is  to  teach." 


Chefs  stew  in  kitchens 


Continued  from  Page  i 
es  also  continued  over  the 
summer.  "When  a  general  cus- 
todian retires,  we  take  someone 
out  of  the  room-change  pool  and 
move  them  into  a  custodial  posi- 
tion," commented  Director  of 
the  Physical  Plant  Peter  Wela- 
netz.  "In  that  way.  we've 
already  lost  seven  out  of  nine- 
teen original  matrons,  without 
actually  firing  anyone.  It  will  be 
done  on  an  attrition  basis  until 
everyone  is  gone,"  he  added. 

However.  Marge  Bleau.  who 
has  been  employed  as  a  matron 
for  11  years,  is  unhappy  with  the 
phase-out.  "I  like  my  work." 
she  remarked.  "It  isn't  any- 
thing big.  but  I'm  at  an  age  now 


when  I  don't  want  to  be  a  jani- 
tor. I  can't  shovel  snow." 

Bleau  said  that  it  is  the  older 
women,  most  of  whom  became 
matrons  becuase  they  wanted 
only  part-time  work,  who  are 
having  the  greatest  difficulty 
accepting  changes  that  will 
include  a  40-hour  week  and 
more  strenuous  work. 

"When  you're  young,  you  can 
do  it,"  she  noted.  "We  were  just 
hoping  we  could  be  put  some- 
where without  having  to  do  hard 
labor.  I  could  never  handle  Wil- 
liams or  Sage  Halls  now." 

"The  bosses  are  great,  and  so 
are  the  kids,"  said  Bleau  of  her 
job.  "I  guess  they  just  prefer  it 
without  us." 


Solidarity  or  smorgasbord? 


by  Howard  Shapiro 

Saturday,  September  19.  was 
Solidarity  Day  in  Washington. 
From  around  the  country  trade 
unionists  and  representatives  of 
interest  groups,  such  as  the 
National  Organization  of 
Women  and  the  NAACP  flocked 
to  the  national  mall  to  protest 
President  Reagan's  domestic 
policies.  Measured  by  partici- 
pation, the  rally  was  a  total  suc- 
cess; the  several  hundred 
thousand  who  showed  far 
exceeded  even  the  most  optim- 
istic predictions.  However,  in 
other  respects,  the  rally  was 
disappointing. 

The  opening  march  down  Con- 
stitution  Avenue   highlighted 


most  of  the  major  problems. 
Every  person  had  an  assigned 
group,  and  every  group  its 
proper  place  in  line.  Until  ever- 
ything was  exactly  as  ordered, 
nothing  could  happen.  As  a 
result,  while  officials  in  plat- 
forms herded  marchers  into 
their  preordained  places,  the 
crowd  stood  in  the  street  for 
over  an  hour.  In  the  absence  of 
spontaneity,  enthusiasm  soon 
gave  way  to  boredom;  sponta- 
neity was  never  present. 

The  structure  of  the  gather- 
ing's political  expression  also 
prevented  any  meaningful  com- 
munication between  the  various 
groups.  Instead  of  marching 
together  as  a  mass  of  disaf- 
fected citizens  and  voicing  com- 


mon concerns  stemming  from 
shared  interests,  the  artificial 
barriers  erected  for  purposes  of 
control  not  only  stripped  the 
protesters  of  any  autonomy,  but 
also  prevented  them  from  even 
perceiving  the  common  thread 
running  through  their  demands. 

Only  the  relatively  few  stu- 
dents present,  unorganized  and 
leaderless,  were  free  to  drift 
from  one  section  of  the  march  to 
another,  to  hear  various  view- 
points, and  to  exchange  ideas. 

As  an  isolated  statement  of 
protest,  the  rally  can  be  deemed 
a  success.  As  the  beginning  to  a 
popular  movement  for  social 
justice  and  economic  demo- 
cracy, however,  it  was  inauspi- 
cious. 
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UPS  Mailing,  8:30-1:30  The 
Mole  Hole. 

BABYSITTERS  NEEDED  Any 
student  who  is  interested  in  bab- 
ysitting for  the  children  of  Willi- 
ams College  employees  should 
telephone  Debbi  Wilson,  M-F 
from  1230  PM  to  4:30  PM  at 
2376 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and 
trucks  available  Many  sell 
under  $200  Call  312-742-1143, 
Ext  5924.  for  information  on 
how  to  purchase 

HELP  WANTED  Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
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number  to  Mike,  P  O  Box  68. 
Water  Vliet,  Michigan  49098 
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Pacers  run  to  34th  win 


by  Lyman  Casey 

Facing  tough  University  of 
Vermont,  Albany,  and  Middleb- 
ury  squads  on  Saturday,  the 
untested  men's  varsity  cross- 
country team  came  up  with  a 
great  team  effort,  and  walked 
away  winners.  The  victory,  on 
Albany's  home  course,  ran  the 
Eph's  season  record  to  5-0  and 
kept  their  winning  streak  intact. 
The  team  has  now  won  34 
straight  meets. 

Leading  the  way  for  Williams 
was  John  Nelson  '84,  who  turned 

12  teams  compete 


In  a  strong  time  of  26:47  on  the 
slow  Albany  course  to  take  third 
overall.  Right  behind  him  came 
Co-captain  Chuck  Stewart  '82  at 
26:51,  good  for  fourth.  Lyman 
Casey  '83  followed  Stewart  in 
for  eighth,  and  Bennett  York  '84 
and  Chris  O'Neill  '84  rounded 
out  the  scoring  for  Williams, 
taking  12th  and  13th  places. 

Next  in  store  for  the  Ephs  is 
the  Amherst  Invitational  on  Sat- 
urday, at  which  they  hope  not 
only  to  win,  but  also  to  recover 
the  long  lost  team  mascot,  the 
Bear. 


Women  slip  to  muddy  fifth 


by  Trlcla  Hellman 

Twelve  teams  and  107  runners 
convened  Saturday  in  the 
science  quad  to  participate  In 
the  yearly  Williams  Invitational 
women's  cross-country  running 
meet.  The  3.25  mile  course  had 
dried  out  somewhat  since  the 
torrential  downpours  of  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  but  there 
were  still  several  casualties 
during  the  race,  as  a  few 
unlucky  runners  lost  their  shoes 
Into  one  of  the  many  quagmires 
lurking  on  the  golf-course. 

The  mud  didn't  seem  to 
bother  University  of  Vermont  or 
Mlddlebury  racers,  as  they 
battled  for  first  place  on  the  dif- 
ficult Williams  track.  Mlddleb- 
ury came  out  on  top,  placing 
three  runners  In  the  top  ten,  and 
upsetting  the  three-year  title- 
holder  U.V.M.  Following  these 
two  teams  were   Holy  Cross, 


Dartmouth,  and  Williams.  The 
fifth  place  is  better  than  it 
sounds,  as  there  were  seven 
teams  behind  Williams,  Includ- 
ing Little  Three  rival  Amherst. 
Strong  performances  were 
logged  by  all  members  of  the 
Williams  team.  Trlcla  Hellman 
finished  ninth,  with  a  personal 
record  of  19: 55.  Co-captains  Sue 
Marchant  and  Liz  Martlneau 
tied  for  26th  place  in  20:39. 
Kerry  Malone  finished  in  32nd 
in  21:01,  followed  by  Chlnyera 
Uwaha  and  Margaret  Lynch  in 
43rd  and  48th  respectively. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  these 
times  would  have  placed  the 
runners  in  the  top  ten  three 
years  ago.  The  number  and 
caliber  of  female  cross-country 
runners  has  increased  dramati- 
cally in  the  last  three  years,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  this  trend 
will  end  In  the  near  future. 


I  Bea  Fuller  83  and  Co-captain  Hendy  Meyer  82  wheel  toward  their  Wesleyan  opponent  ^"[^"aj;!^/^^^^^^^ 
Victory  on  Saturday.  Led  by  co-captains  Meyer  and  Beth  Connelly  82.  the  team  rolled  over  Sk.dmore  3-O^earl.er 
in  the  week.  Their  record  is  now  2-0. . 

Taylor  leads  Eph  grid  win 
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Please  send  money. ..(soon!) 


by  Paul  Sabbah 

Dear  Mom, 

Well,  my  first  two  weeks  of 
college  have  been  quite  an  expe- 
rience. I'm  learning  so  much, 
and  my  classes  are  going  pretty 
well,  too.  Well,  all  but  one.  You 
see,  I  have  this  professor,  and . . 
.  well,  they  call  him  the  execu- 
tioner. He  comes  to  class  with 
this  German  Shepherd  of  his, 
and  the  dog  Is  trained  to  bite 
anyone  who  talks  without  rais- 
ing their  hand.  I've  found  that 
by  bringing  a  few  doggy  biscuits 
to  class  everyday,  I  can  sneak  In 
a  few  extemporaneous  re- 
marks. 

Panorama 


Well,  anyway,  after  you  and 
Dad  dropped  me  off,  I  found 
myself    In    something   called 
Freshman  Days.  You  meet  tons 
of    people,    then    forget    their 
names,  have  some  beer  at  a 
party,   and   meet   some  great 
girls,  but  forget  their  names, 
and  get  to  know  your  J.A.'s.  I 
forgot  their  names,  but  they're 
really  nice.  Well  .  .  •  except  for 
one.  He  was  hungover  when  we 
arrived  on  Sunday.  He  Intro- 
duced himself,  said  we'd  have 
lots  of  fun  this  year,  and  then 
went  to  the  bathroom  to  throw 
up.  He  Isn't  very  bright,  either: 
he  keeps  forgetting  our  names. 

The  next  night,  we  all  went  to 
another  party.  There  was  this 
big  bathtub  full  of  Kool-ald,  and 
you  know  how  much  I  love  Kool- 
ald.  Well,  I  don't  remember 
much  after  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  next  thing  I  remember 
Is  the  matron  dusting  me  off  the 
next  morning  and  being  very 
surprised  when  I  moved. 

My  trip  down  Spring  Street 
that  afternoon  was  strange.  My 
J.A.  asked  me  If  I'd  ever  been 
raped,  and  when  I  said  no,  he 


said  "then  let's  go  buy  our 
books."  There  was  this  incredi- 
ble line,  so  I  asked  the  guy 
ahead  of  me,  "Is  this  where 
they're  selling  Sinatra 
tickets?"  He  wasn't  amused. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  I  showed 
the  man  the  list  of  books  I 
needed:  fourteen  texts  and  two 
ditto  sets.  He  gave  me  a  paper- 
back. "The  rest  will  be  In  in 
December."  That's  okay.  Mom. 
I'll  just  audit  those  courses.  Oh, 
by  the  way,  could  you  send  me 
some  money  ...  my  check  can't 
cover  the  paperback. 

Meals  have  been  pretty  inter- 
esting too.  To  get  Into  the  dining 
hall,  you  have  to  run  your  I.D. 
through  this  machine.  If  you're 
okay,  the  screen  lights  up,  say- 
ing your  credit  Is  good.  If  you 
forget  your  I.D.,  you  can  run 
your  Mastercharge  through  It, 
but  checks  require  a  separate 
phone-call.    Once    Inside,    you 
might  wish  that  your  credit  was 
bad.  I  was  at  lunch  the  other 
day,  eating  what  I  thought  was 
spinach,  when  this  slimy  thing 
jumped  up  from  my  tray,  made 
some  noise,  and  then  slithered 


^^. ,_  ,  from  their  own  29  yard  line,  with  Hawkins  blazing 

ping  into  the  endzone  for  six.  Lawler's  short  passes  account-  Finally,  with  just  over  4  min^ 
The  Coomber  extra-point  made  ing  for  much  of  the  yardage.  He  utesleft.  the  defense  that  played 
the  score  10-7  Ephs.  hit  Crotty  for  a  gain  of  17.  and     so  well  got  into  the  box  score. 

The  third  quarter  saw  both  then  Senior  Halfback  Jay  Whea-  Junior  linebacker  Mike  Haw- 
teams  trade  field  goal  attempts,  tley  sprung  loose  for  a  14  yard  kins  abruptly  drove  the  ghosts 
both  no  good.  gain  on  the  ground.  Two  plays 

later,  a  Lawler  to  Taylor  hook- 

Eph  drive  up  for  18  yards  gave  the  Ephs  a 

After  playing  scoreless  foot-     1-10  in  the  Middlebury  18.  Runs 

ball  for  almost  18  minutes,  the     by  Crotty  and  Lawler  brought 

Ephs  opened  a  sizable  lead  on     the  Ephs  Inside  the  5.  for  a  first 

their    first    possession    of    the     and   goal   situation.  Two  runs 

and  an  incomplete  pass  brought 

the  Ephs  to  a  decisive  4th  and 

goal  situation  from  their  own  4. 

Lawler  found  Taylor  (5  recpts.. 

62  yards.  2  TDs)  for  a  4-yard 

touchdown  which  gave  the  Ephs 

a  comfortable  advantage  at  17- 

7. 


fourth   quarter.    They   drove 


away.  Just  like  in  that  movie 
Alien.  From  now  on.  I'll  stab  the 
spinach  a  few  times  first. 

The  first  few  classes  haven't 
been  too  strenuous  for  the  fresh- 
men .  but  I  have  seen  some 
upperclassmen  in  the  library 
already.  There's  this  one  room 
in  the  basement  where  the  pre- 
meds  are  locked  in  at  6  p.m.. 
and  let  out  the  next  morning  to 
go  to  classes.  Hard  core. 

Well,  that's  all  I've  got  time 
for.  I've  got  to  get  my  J.A.  to  the 
bathroom  before  he  decorates 
my  room  again.  It's  okay,  the 
cleaners  said  it'll  come  out  in 
the  wash.  Got  to  run.  Mom. 

Love, 
Junior 

F.S.  I  hope  you  didn't  get  the 
wrong  impression  about  my 
roommate.  He  got  those  tattoos 
years  ago,  and  besides,  he 
doesn't  go  out  with  Sally  any- 
more. Now  he  goes  out  with 
Roger.  He  and  Roger  are  start- 
ing up  a  "Youth  for  Reagan" 
club.  You  think  that  that'll  look 
good  on  my  transcript? 


of  Benedict  and  Deuschle  out  of 
Weston  field  by  intercepting  a 
pass  and  scampering  54  yards 
for  an  insurance  touchdown 
which  swelled  the  score  to  24-7. 

The  coaching  staff  was 
thrilled  at  the  Ephs  debut  per- 
formance In  1981,  citing  the 
closeness  of  the  unit,  and  a 
month  of  hard  work  as  key  fac- 
tors in  the  victory.  The  Ephs 
hope  to  continue  their  winning 
ways  as  they  travel  next  week  to 
the  University  of  Rochester. 


Just  In! 

New  Selection  of  Eaton's 
and  Crane's  Stationery 

New  Shipment  of  Williams 
Imprinted  Stationery 


jyicCUliand  d 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 
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Season  opener 


Ephmen  explode 
past  Panthers 


Sophomore  fullback  S«an  Crotty  rumbles  through  the  trenches  during  Williams'  24-7  victory  over  Middlebury . 

(Farley) 

Golfers  drive  over  opponents 


by  Jim  Clark 

Freshman  Randy  Rogers  was 
medalist  with  a  77  as  the  varsity 
golf  team  rolled  over  Middle- 
bur\'  for  their  third  victory  of  the 
season.  Friday's  match  at 
Taconic  Golf  Club  topped  off  a 
busy  week  for  the  Ephmen  that 
included  victories  over  R.P.I, 
and  North  Adams  State,  the 
Yale  Invitational  and  qualifying 
for  the  New  Englands. 

The  scores  were  unusually 
high  for  Williams  as  Rogers  was 
the  only  man  below  80.  Captain 
Greg  Jacobson  posted  an  80  for 
his  first  round  above  79  this  fall. 
Junior  Charlie  Johnson  joined 
Jacobson  with  80,  and  sopho- 


more Eric  Boyden  fired  81. 
Mike  Hennigan,  another  of  the 
many  freshmen  starting  this 
fall,  shot  84.  The  Williams  total 
of  402  bested  Middlebury  by  23 
strokes. 


"We're  saving  our  good  stuff 
for  the  New  Englands  this 
week,"  remarked  Head  Coach 
Rudy  Goff.  "Everybody  is  hit- 
ting the  ball  real  well,  and  we 
could  really  do  a  good  job." 


by  Steve  Ep»itein 

Paced  by  two  touchdowns  by 
Micah  "Instant  Offense"  Tay- 
lor and  stunning  defense  in  key 
situations,  the  Eph  football 
squad  defeated  the  Middlebury 
Panthers,  24-7.  in  their  .season 
opener  Saturday  at  Weston 
Field. 

The  key  to  the  game  was 
strong  play  by  linebackers 
Chris  Woodworth  and  Mike 
Hawkins,  as  well  as  by  an  inex- 
perienced defensive  secondary. 
The  pass  rush  did  the  rest,  sack- 
ing Middlebury  quarterback 
Jim  Loveys  six  times.  Middle- 
bury led  In  virtually  every 
category,  but  could  score  but 
once  on  the  day.  Their  first  pos- 
session typified  the  futility  that 
would  be  their  trademark  all 
day  long.  On  their  second  play 
from  scrimmage,  the  Panthers 
fumbled  setting  up  a  1-10  for  the 
Ephs  on  the  Middlebury  30. 

On  the  second  play  from 
scrimmage,  senior  quarterback 


Men  hooters  trip  twice 


by  David  Woodwortti 

Co-captain  Brian  Daniell  '82 
knocked  in  a  corner  kick  by  Rob 
Kusel  '83  to  account  for  Willi- 
ams' only  goal  in  a  3-1  loss  to 
Middlebury  on  Saturday.  The 
defeat  was  a  tough  one  for  the 
Ephs.  as  they  had  lost  to  North 
Adams  State  College  earlier  in 


Spikers  smash  foes 


Rallying  from  behind,  the 
women's  volleyball  squad 
defeated  North  Adams  State  to 
wrap  up  a  perfect  day  for  the 
Ephs,  who  had  earlier  beaten 
Boston  State  at  a  tri-meet  at 
North  Adams  Sunday. 

The  final  match  pitted  Willi- 
ams and  North  Adams  who  had 
both  won  their  first  matches. 
The  hometown  team  jumped  to 
a  7-0  lead  in  the  first  game  and 
coasted  to  victory. 

The  turnaround  came  in  the 
second  game  as  juniors  Lisa 
Pepe  and  Kathleen  Gilmore 
contributed  blazing  spokes  to 
power  the  offense.  Coordinated 
teamwork  keyed  a  15-8  win  to 
set  up  a  showdown  game. 

A  boisterous  crowd  helped  the 

Goalie  Finn 


Mohawks  use  their  homecourt 
advantage  to  put  additional 
pressure  on  the  Ephs. 
Undaunted,  senior  Terry 
Dancewicz  served  Williams  to 
an  insurmountable  10-1  lead. 
The  Mohawks  battled  back  to 
within  12-8.  but  to  no  avail. 

The  win  was  the  Ephs  second 
of  the  day  to  move  their  record 
up  to  2-2. 

In  the  opening  match  of  the 
tri-meet.  Williams  rolled  over 
Boston  State  which  couldn't 
handle  the  Eph  offense.  Gil- 
more  and  Pepe  combined  for  15 
ace  spikes  in  the  three  games. 
Coach  Sue  Hudson-Hamblin 
was  able  to  play  many  subs 
which  should  help  the  team  in 
the  futurp. 


the  week,  and  had  sought  to 
rebound  in  their  home  opener. 

The  opening  minutes  of  the 
match  found  the  Williams 
defense  a  bit  hesitant  and  the 
offense  spotty  at  best.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  trend  was  to  con- 
tinue for  most  of  the  game. 
Middlebury's  first  goal  came  at 
11: 18  on  a  perfect  play  set  up  by 
an  indirect  kick.  The  kick  was 
taken  from  the  left  side  of  the 
field  and  was  crossed  to  the 
right,  where  Panther  back  F.  W. 
Nugent  took  the  ball  in  full 
stride  and  rammed  it  home  with 
a  blistering  shot.  Williams  Goal- 
keeper Kenny  Rhodes  '85  did  not 
have  a  chance.  The  fact  that  the 
score  remained  1-0  at  halftime 
is  a  tribute  to  Rhodes,  who  was 
brilliant  in  the  nets  all  day. 

The  second  half  began  much 
as  the  first,  with  the  Ephs  being 
beaten  to  the  ball  consistently. 
The  offense  lacked  a  short  pass- 
ing game,  relying  primarily  on 
long  balls  to  Dave  Nasser  '83 
and  Doug  McKenney  '85.  Mid- 
dlebury got  its  second  score  at 
54:47,  as  W.  Jamie  Hutchins 
beat  the  fullback,  forced 
Rhodes  to  come  out,  then 
knocked    the  ball  toward   the 


Sophomore  star  scintillates 


by  Ted  Leon 

What  the  National  Sports  Fes- 
tival, held  in  Syracuse  this  past 
summer,  amounts  to  is  a  show- 
case featuring  some  of  the  most 
talented  and  publicized  ama- 
teur athletes  in  the  country.  The 
athletes  there  are  top  notch, 
often  world  class. 

Perhaps  it  will  come  as  a  plea- 
sant surprise  to  hear  that,  yes. 
even  Williams  was  repres- 
ented: Dan  Finn '84  was  chosen 
to  oarticipate  in  the  hockey 
competition  of  the  festival. 
Finn,  a  goalie  and  the  M.  V.P.  of 
last  year's  successful  Williams 
Hockey  team,  was  among  the  80 
players,  pickc  j  and  divided  into 
four  teams  — Midwest,  New 
England,  Great  Lakes,  and 
Central— that  played  each  other 
in  round-robin  competition. 

Initially  passed  up  by  the  New 
England  team,  he  was  picked  up 
bv  the  Central  squad  for  whom 


he  played  admirably.  Basically 
a  miscellaneous  club  drawing 
athletes  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, they  entered  the  tourna- 
ment as  heavy  underdogs,  then 
shocked  everyone  and  left  Syra- 
cuse with  the  silver  medal. 

Handicapped  by  being  able  to 
practice  as  a  unit  for  only  a  few 
days,  thev  defeated  both  the 
New  Engjand  and  Midwest 
squads  before  folding  to  a  pow- 
erful Great  Lakes  team.  In  the 
championship  game,  a  rematch 
against  undefeated  Great 
Lakes,  they  fell  short,  5-2. 

Finn  performed  well  in  the 
tournament,  sharing  time  with 
one  other  goalie.  He  played  the 
entire  second  and  third  games, 
giving  up  five  goals  and  seven 
goals,  respectively.  In  those  two 
games,  he  had  a  total  of  61  saves 
against  an  explosive  collection 
of  talent. 

One  of  only  a  fev^  players 
chosen  from  Division  II  schools. 


he  has  no  regrets  about  having 
come  to  tiny  Williams,  nor  does 
he  still  believe  he  is  limited  by  a 
lack  of  "exposure."  Nonethe- 
less, this  is  the  same  Dan  Finn 
who  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to 
R.P.I,  before  opting  at  the  last 
moment  in  favor  of  Williams. 
Ironically,  it  was  the  betrayed 
R.P.I,  coach  who,  as  coach  of 
the  Central  team  in  the  festival, 
picked  Finn  up  and  gave  him  his 
shot. 

Essentially  considered  one  of 
the  outstanding  college  goalies 
in  the  country  simply  by  being 
chosen  to  participate  In  the  fes- 
tival, he  seems  to  have  oppor- 
tunities ahead  in  hockey, 
although  he  is  very  relaxed 
about  his  future.  When  asked 
abut  the  possibility  of  going  pro 
or  making  the  1984  U.S.  Hockey 
team,  he  said.  "It  would  be  fun, 
I  guess",  but  added.  "I  didn't 
come  to  Williams  to  play 
hockey." 


goal.  The  shot  was  a  weak  one. 
but  was  accidentally  deflected 
Into  the  net  by  a  Williams  back. 

Danlell's  goal  came  a  bit 
more  than  four  minutes  later,  at 
58: 57,  and  momentarily  put  the 
spark  back  Into  the  Ephs.  The 
momentum  swung  to  Williams 
as  they  pressured  the  Panther 
goal.  The  turning  point  of  the 
game  occurred  when  the  refe- 
ree called  a  controversial  drop 
ball.  Shortly  afterwards,  at 
75: 10,  Co-captain  Dana  Mitlguy 
tallied  for  Middlebury,  giving 
the  Panthers  what  proved  to  be 
an  Insurmountable  lead. 

Middlebury  outshot  the  Ephs, 
23-18;  Rhodes  had  nine  saves  for 
Williams  while  his  Middlebury 
counterpart,  Bart  Lombardi, 
had  seven. 


John  Lawler  (9  for  18,  95  yds,  2 
TDs)  hit  .senior  tight  end  Craig 
Overlander  for  a  14  yard  gain 
which  brought  the  ball  to  the 
Panther  14  yard  line.  From 
there,  the  Ephs  got  to  the  five, 
where  the  drive  apparently 
stalled  on  fourth  down.  But  In  a 
gutsy  call  that  would  be  typical 
on  this  day,  the  Ephs  chose  to  go 
for  the  TD  on  4th  and  1.  Fresh- 
man halfback  Ted  Thomas  got 
the  first  down  and  travelled  to 
the  one,  but  the  Ephs  lost  yard- 
age on  the  next  three  plays  and 
the  drive  stalled  again.  Ever  the 
opportunist.  Coach  Bob  Odell 
opted  to  bring  In  senior  kicker 
Rich  Coomber  to  put  some 
points  on  the  board.  Coomber's 
22  yard  field  goal  put  Williams 
in  the  lead.  3-0. 

The  Ephs  lead  held  for  almost 
twenty  mlnuteS  as  both  offen- 
sive attacks  had  trouble  shifting 
Into  high  gear.  But  when 
Lawler's  pass  to  Overlander 
was  Intercepted  on  the  Williams 
33  yard  line,  the  potent  Middleb- 
ury attack  was  not  to  be 
thwarted.  Loveys  found  All- 
America  candidate  Ted  Virtue 
alone  In  the  end  zone  to  give  the 
Panthers  a  7-3  lead. 

Explosive  offense 

But  the  lead  was  short-lived, 
as  the  Ephs  roared  back  to  take 
the  halftime  lead  in  an  exciting 
fashion.  The  Ephs  took  the  Mid- 
dlebury kick-off  and  advanced 
to  about  midfleld,  mostly 
thanks  to  strong  running  by 
soph,  fullback  Sean  "Buckets" 
Crotty  (10  rushes,  16  yards). 
The  drive  had  apparently 
stalled  at  midfleld  when  a  per- 
sonal foul  penalty  gave  the  Ephs 
a  1-10  on  the  Middlebury  32  just 
0: 38  left  in  the  half.  From  there, 
it  only  took  the  Ephs  one  play  to 
score,  as  Lawler  found  Taylor 
open  over  the  middle,  and  the 
NESCAC  spring  champ  did  the 
rest,  breaking  a  tackle  and  zip- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Soccer  falls  to  Wesleyan 


Breakaway  scores  on  two 
occasions  gave  the  visiting  Wes- 
leyan Cardinals  the  edge  over 
the  Ephs  by  a  2-0  margin,  in  the 
women's  soccer  team  match 
Saturday. 

Coach  Leslie  Orton  continues 
to  juggle  the  squad  in  her 
attempts  to  find  the  best  combi- 
nations to  get  the  most  from  the 
team.  As  the  season  goes  on, 
stability  gathered  from  having 
regular  positions  should  give 
the  team  more  strength. 

In  the  team's  season  opener, 
the  Ephs  made  a  strong  show  in 
defeating  Skldmore.  3-0,  last 
Wednesday.  A  number  of  pre- 


season Injuries  hampered  the 
team  and  poor  weather  made 
the  game  even  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge for  both  sides.  Returning 
upperclassmen  were  aided  by 
the  play  of  some  impressive 
freshmen.  Junior  Becky  Baugh 
scored  twice  for  Williams  and 
Freshman  Debbie  Wlckenden 
tallied  the  third  score. 

Following  Wednesday's 
game,  Co-captain  Amy  Wilbur 
praised  the  entire  team's  over- 
all Improvement  In  skills  since 
last  season. 

The  squad's  record  now 
stands  at  1-1  with  their  next 
game  against  the  Panthers  of 
Mlddleburv  tomorrow. 


Junior  Beclty  Baugh  outtprintt  her  Wesleyan  opponents  to  control  the  bali. 

(Doherty) 
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Library 

reserves 

stacks 

by  Collin  Harris 

Reserve  room  desk  workers  are 
spending  more  time  in  the 
stacks  and  students  are  waiting 
longer  at  the  desk  as  a  result  of  a 
new  policy  prohibiting  students 
from  entering  the  reserve 
stacks.  Access  had  previously 
been  restricted  only  during 
exam  periods. 

Under  the  new  reserve  room 
policy,  students  must  give  the 
name  of  any  books  or  records 
they  want  to  reserve  room 
aides,  who  then  get  the 
requested  materials  from  the 
shelves. 

According  to  Lawrence 
Wikander,  head  librarian  at 
Sawyer,  the  problem  with 
allowing  students  direct  access 
to  the  stacks  was  that  "many 
students  would  take  books  with- 
out checking  them  out,  and 
when  the  books  were  no  longer 
useful,  the  student  would  bring 
them  back." 

At  one  point,  library  officials 
had  considered  installing  an 
electronic  detection  system. 

"That  would  have  made  the 
library  a  police  state,"  said 
Wikander.  "We  didn't  want 
that;  it  was  more  a  problem  of 
intellectual  deprivation  than  a 

theft  problem.  If  a  student  has  a 
t>ooK  uut,  nis  classmates  simply 
can't  get  to  it." 

Reserve  room  supervisor 
Judy  Jones  said  that  there  have 
been  few  complaints  about  the 
new  reserve  policy  and  thinks 
that  "because  it's  working,  it 
may  be  permanent."  She  added 
that  "a  large  majority  of  college 
reserve  rooms  are  closed." 

A  student  worker  at  the 
reserve  desk,  who  wished  to 
remain  anonymous,  character- 
ized the  closing  as  "a  pain  in  the 
neck,  for  both  the  student  and 
the  worker."  Even  so,  she  said, 
"It's  necessary.  If  the  books  are 
being  stolen,  then  you  have  to 
close  it  (the  reserve  room)." 


Peter  Mmusi,  Botswanan  Minister  of  Finance  and  Development  Plan- 
ning, signed  a  formal  agreement  yesterday  in  the  President's  House  that 
entrusts  Williams  to  recruit  specialists  in  economic  and  political  affairs 
to  serve  as  consultants  to  the  government  of  Botswana.  (Farley) 


Special  dinners 
make  Wms.  debut 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

"Special  dinners"  have 
replaced  guest  meals  this  year 
as  a  concession  to  the  seating 
squeeze  caused  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  Row  House  dining,  to 
help  effect  the  Clifford  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that 
guest  meals  be  "reconstituted 
as  the  student-faculty  occasions 
they  were  originally  intended  to 
be." 

Guest  meals  were  formal,  sit- 
down  dinners  served  to  house  or 
entry  members  and  their  guests 
at  least  twice  a  semester.  The 
new  "special  dinners"  will  be 
limited  to  one  per  semester  for 
each  entry  or  house,  and  the 
total  number  of  students  being 
served  may  not  exceed  the 
number  of  actual  house 
residents. 

Space  Limitations 

Student  guests  may  be  invited 
only  to  fill  empty  slots  left  by 
house  residents  who  decline  to 
attend.  However,  there  is  no 
limit  for  faculty  guests,  who 
may  attend  at  no  cost  to  the 
house. 

"The  number  of  participants 
allowed  is  dictated  by  available 


Keller  refutes  criticism 


by  Philip  Busch 

Director  of  Food  Service  Ross 
Keller  vigorously  defended 
recent  changes  in  dining  policy 
at  last  Tuesday's  meeting  of  the 
College  Council  Food  Service 
Committee. 

Keller  responded  to  a  list  of 
questions  proposed  by  Council 
President  Freddy  Nathan  and 
others.  He  first  asserted  that  the 
question  of  whether  the  pro- 
jected $104,000  annual  saving 
from  the  elimination  of  Row 
House  dining  warranted  its 
elimination  was  a  question  for 
the  Gifford  Committee,  rather 
than  for  Food  Service.  He  also 
defended  $104,000  as  a  correct 
figure  for  savings. 

In  response  to  complaints  that 


lines  at  Oreylock  have  become 
'outrageously  long,"  Keller 
said  that  their  length  "hasn't 
reached  the  levels  of  a  few  years 
ago.  We've  been  having  600  stu- 
dents. Greylock  has  300  seats,  so 
that  fits  our  estimated  'tur- 
nover' of  two  diners  per  seat. 
These  lines  are  longer  than 
usual,  but  then  again  they 
always  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  when  student's  sche- 
dules haven't  been  worked  out 
yet.  I  haven't  stood  longer  than 
nine  minutes  in  any  line." 

Keller  admitted  a  special 
problem  exists  with  brunch 
lines,  especially  at  Baxter.  He 
noted  the  proliferation  of 
brunch  items  in  recent  years, 
especially  labor-intensive  ones 


Sears  declares  for  Governor 


by  Peter  Nicholas 

"I  may  get  my  head  handed  to  me  tonight  by 
some  young  people  here,  but  to  me  that's  a  better 
way  to  start  a  campaign  than  giving  a  speech  in 
some  stuffy  hotel  room  in  Worcester,"  said  John 
W.  Sears,  Boston  City  Councilman  announced  his 
Republical  candidacy  for  the  Governorship  of 
Massachusetts  last  Thursday  night  at  Dodd 
House. 

Sears  maintained  that  the  corrupt  practices  of 
political  "wheeler-dealers  and  sharks"  would  be 
the  theme  of  his  campaign.  He  referred  to  "a 
certain  Williams  alumnus  from  the  Class  of  '52," 


John  Sears  announced  his  candidacy  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  at  an  election  rally  in  Dodd  House 
Thursday  night.  (Farley) 


Boston  Mayor  Kevin  White,  as  "a  person  who 
does  not  care  abut  solving  problems— who  is 
preoccupied  with  peripheral,  superficial  mat- 
ters. The  mechanism  for  change,"  said  Sears,  "is 
the  Republican  Party." 

According  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Sears  made  his 
formal  announcement  earlier  Thursday  at 
Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  proclaiming  "something 
is  rotten  is  Massachusetts."  He  joins  Massachu- 
setts Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  III, 
a  Democrat,  and  Independent  candidate  Francis 
P.  Rich  of  Saugus  in  the  gubernatorial  race. 

Sears  said  he  chose  Williams  as  the  site  of  his 
address  to  demonstrate  his  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Berkshire  County.  He  cited  the  failing 
economic  and  the  poor  transportation  system  of 
the  Berkshires  as  symptoms  of  policies  which  cut 
the  area  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Profession  to  be  part  of  the  "Reagan  revolu- 
tion," Sears  called  for  the  restoration  of  federal- 
ism and  revltallzatlon  of  the  private  sector.  He 
described  Dodd  House  as  a  symbols  of  the  poten- 
tial effectiveness  of  local  government : :  '  'The  Col- 
lege has  adopted  this  building,  has  taken  a 
beautiful  large  number  of  students.  We  can  res- 
tore accountability  and  responsibility,  and  let 
local  government  work  better.  That's  the  chal- 
lenge 1  am  willing  to  work  with  you  to  undertake." 

Amy  Ferguson  '82.  an  employee  in  the  Sears 
campaign  last  summer,  organized  the  gathering 
at  Dodd  House.     


such     as     pancakes     and     eggs 
cooked  to  order,  as  one  reason. 

Nathan  suggested  an  11:00 
a.m.  opening  for  brunch  at  Bax- 
ter, or  staggered  hours  In  the 
dining  halls.  Keller  claimed 
that  a  mandated  eight-hour 
shift  for  workers  and  the  heavy 
workload  of  dining  hall  person- 
nel made  this  impossible.  He  did 
agree,  however,  to  extend  the 
hours  of  continental  breakfast 
at  Baxter  from  a  9: 00  a.m.  clos- 
ing to  9: 30  a.m.,  to  relieve  some 
of  the  pressure. 

Food  Quality  Questioned 

While  admitting  that  the  qual- 
ity of  food  has  improved  since 
the  first  week  of  school,  several 
Committee  members  questi- 
oned the  overall  quality  of  din- 
ing this  year.  "There's  no  item 
every  student  likes,"  said 
Keller.  "They  have  to  tell  Food 
Service  what  they  want.  We  wel- 
come ideas;  we  need  them  all 
the  time  ...  we  make  up  sam- 
ples of  items  suggested.  We  had 
one  sweet  potato  pie  that  was 
not  worth  putting  on  the  menu,  I 
can  tell  you  that." 

Keller  agreed  to  make  raisin 
bread  more  often.  The  reason 
commercial  raisin  bread  disap- 
peared from  the  menu  last  year 
was  its  rise  in  price  to  $1.25  a 
loaf,  he  said.  English  muffins 
will  also  now  be  offered  at  con- 
tinental breakfast,  said  Keller, 
although  the  meal  was  "not 
designed  as  an  attraction,  but  as 
a  service." 

"The  Doghouse  will  be  open 
sooner  than  last  year,"  Keller 
promised.  "I  can't  say  hov/ 
long,  but  certainly  no  later  than 
October  23rd." 

"Contrary  to  Mr.  John  Segal, 
Ross  Keller  does  a  great  many 
things  for  students,"  he  said 
with  some  heat. 

Computer  Costs 

Keller    predicted    a   $20,000- 
40,000  annual  savings  due  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  8 


space,"  explained  Director  of 
Food  Service  Ross  Keller. 
"There's  still  a  considerable 
amount  of  leeway,  because  not 
everyone  in  each  house  is 
always  Interested  in  attending. 
At  Bryant  House's  recent  spe- 
cial dinner,  78  persons  signed 
up,  but  only  68  came.  Including 
faculty  guests." 

Jay  Hellmuth  '82  said  that  the 
house  asked  guests  from  other 
houses  as  well  as  several 
faculty  because  Bryant  used  a 
sign-up  sheet  to  determine  how 
many  open  slots  were  available. 

Keller  explained  that  the 
elimination  of  Row  House  din- 
ing was  the  major  reason  for  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
dinners  offered  and  the  change 
in  the  guest  policy.  The  seating 
squeeze  will  make  It  harder  for 
Food  Service  to  schedule  spe- 
cial dinners,  Keller  said,  hence 
the  reduction  to  one  scheduled 
dinner  per  semester. 

More  for  More 

However,  additional  special 
dinners  may  be  scheduled  by 
any  house,  subject  to  availabil- 
ity of  space,  at  a  cost  per  serv- 
ing of  $2  for  a  chicken  entree.  $3 
for  seafood,  and  $4  for  steak. 

"The  additional  charge  cov- 
ers the  incremental  cost  to  Food 

Service     beyond    the     normal 
board      plan      dlnnt-r     tost,"' 

explained  Assistant  Director  of 
Food  Service  James  Hodgklns. 
"It's  a  real  effort  for  us  to  offer 
special  dinners.  The  varied 
menu  is  costly.  We  simply  can't 
afford  to  have  the  same  arran- 
gement as  last  year." 

"The  people  in  my  house  are 
annoyed  with  the  prospect  of 
paying  for  a  second  guest 
meal,"  commented  Spencer- 
Brooks  house  president  William 
Grous  '82.  "The  rates  are  pretty 
exorbitant  for  a  dinner  that  Isn't 
much  better  than  the  regular 
meal  plan. 

The  change  in  policy  also 
reflects  the  administration's 
desire  to  re-direct  the  emphasis 
of  guest  meal  back  to  its  tradi- 
tional form. 

"The  concept  of  the  guest 
meal  has  withered  away  in 
recent  years,"  said  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor.  "It  was  originally 
intended  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  entertain 
faculty,  but  in  recent  years  stu- 
dents only  invited  other  stu- 
dents. Not  that  that  was  bad,  but 
you  can  meet  your  friends  for 
dinner  anytime.  The  word 
'guest'  Implies  someone  you 
would  not  normally  invite." 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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Reaping  the  benefits 

As  the  Finance  Committee  considers  the  1981-82  budget,  it  should 
carefully  examine  the  outside  funding  of  student  organizations. 

Some  organizations  have  raised  large  sums  of  money  through  dues. 
and  use  these  funds  almost  solely  for  private  activities.  At  the  same 
time,  they  expect  supplementary  College  Council  funding  to  meet  their 
operating  costs. 

A  prime  example  is  this  year's  request  the  women's  rugby  club.  It 
applied  for  $1035  in  operating  expenses,  while  raising  an  additional  SUX)0 
in  dues— 80  percent  of  it  is  allocated  for  banquets. 

While  eliminating  banquets  would  be  unfair,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
the  club  to  cover  a  greater  portion  of  its  operating  expenses  with  the 
money  it  raises. 

(iroups  that  raise  money  on  their  own  should  direct  more  of  these 
funds  toward  their  operating  costs.  They  would  gain  increased  auto- 
nomy from  the  whims  of  College  Council. 

Students  would  also  gain.  These  released  funds  would  improve  cur- 
rent offerings  and  promote  a  variety  of  new  activities.  The  Finance 
Committee  is  obligated  to  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  all  available 
funds. 

Quit  the  Gouging 

Two  weeks  ago  Middlebury  students  paid  the  full  $4  admission  price 
to  watch  their  football  team  battle  the  Ephmen  at  Weston  Field.  After 
the  3-hour  drive  from  Vermont,  and  braving  the  threat  of  rain,  those 
students  deserved  better  than  to  be  socked  with  the  full  admission  price. 

Football,  mens  hockey  and  basketball  are  the  only  College  sports 
that  charge  admission  to  their  events.  However,  revenues  from  visiting 
students  are  a  small  portion  of  the  gate  receipts  that  eventually  go  into 
the  overall  College  general  fund.  Why  then  should  a  few  extra  bucks 
spoil  the  spirit  of  home  team  hospitality? 

Presently,  the  College  has  reciprocal  agreements  with  only 
Amherst.  Wesleyan  and  Bowdoin.  The  quadrangle  arrangement  pro- 
vides free  admittance  to  athletic  contests  for  visiting  students  with  ID's. 
The  Athletic  Department  should  expand  this  agreement  to  include  at 
least  Middlebury.  Trinity  and  Tufts. 

v;Y\on  tYxey  travel  here  tor  footbaW  \ater  this  fall,  Amherst  and  Bow- 
doin students  will  be  covered  by  the  plan.  Athletic  Director  Robert  Peck 
should  ensure  that  Tufts  students  ha\e  the  same  pri\-ilege  for  the  game 
October  24.  If  Peck  cannot  reach  a  reciprocal  agreement  with  Tufts,  he 
should  at  least  institute  a  half-price  ticket  for  the  visiting  students. 

Hockey  and  basketball  seasons  are  only  a  tew  months  away.  Setting 
up  reciprocal  agreements  with  other  athletic  departments  should  take 
no  more  than  a  few  phone  calls.  The  number  for  Tufts  should  be  at  the  top 
of  Peck's  list. 
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Quote  of  the  Week 


"\l  ^'  f)la\V({  hndlv  /)<)ys.  hut  ilitn't  uot  foo  di^nn. 
tiifuctulwr.  half  of  thv  t<n)lhnll  tconis  in  Imi'rica  /r»\f 
t(n{n\ ." 

Williams  Football  Coach  Robert  Odell 
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All  fired  up 


To  the  editor: 

I  can  put  up  with  the  licensing  of  anim- 
als, lean  tolerate,  somewhat,  the  disdain 
towards  week-night  parties.  Even 
though  it  disquiets  me.  I'll  bear  the  aboli- 
tion of  Row  House  Dining. 

But  with  the  clarion  call  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  most  fireplaces.  I  cry  enoughl 

After  the  rigors  of  academics  here,  it's 
comforting  to  join  a  friend  by  the  fire, 
(formerly)  relax  in  your  house's  inti- 
mate dining  room,  or  enjoy  Winter 
Study.  Together  with  ascending  Pine 
Cobble,  these  all  relieve  the  tensions  of 
studying  and  papers. 

Such  amenities,  together  with  the 
taken-for-granted.  but  indisposable. 
matron  service,  are  integral  to  Willi- 
ams; fhe>  also  make  it  unique.  .As  a  tour 
guide.  I  have  s€»en  how  fireplaces  in 
rooms,  the  mention  of  matron  service, 
and  Winter  Stud\ .  to  mention  but  three, 
impress  prospective  students  and  their 
parents.  With  the  spiralling  cost  of  col- 
lege, S10,(XKl  is  easier  to  bear  if  it  goes  as 
much  towards  the  body  as  the  mind. 
Without  these  aspects  of  Williams,  this 
college  will  meld  into  that  melange  of 
institutions  through  which  thousands  of 
students  trudge  each  year. 

If  the  College  truly  means  to  save 
money  by  conserving  energy,  I  suggest 
they  lower  thermostats  in  Sage  F  and 
Williams  F,  among  others,  where  last 
year  the  temperature  was  more  condu- 
cive to  an  oven  baking  cookies.  Further- 
more, the  lack  of  storm  windows 
astounds  me;  the  gales  of  Morgan  are 
well-known  to  nearly  all  of  that  house's 
"alumni."  The  patching  around  many 
campus  windows  flakes  off  in  your 
hands.  .A.n  investigation  may,  let's 
appoint  a  committee)  into  the  feasibility 
of  solar  panels  is  also  in  order. 

I'm  tired  of  being  committed  to  death 
by  groups  approving  the  abolition  of 
unworthy  aspects  of  Williams.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
President  Chandler.  Dean  Roosenraad, 
or  Dean  O'Connor,  alternatives  to  the 
slow  death  of  Williams"  uniqueness. 

I  dont  want  to  see  yet  more  of  this 
college's  spirit  in  a  fireplace,  entftmbed. 

Joseph  Beach  'M 


"Little  Things" 

To  the  editor; 

Think  about  those  first  letters  you 
wTote  home  from  Williams.  Disregard- 
ing the  chance  gripe  about  the  weather, 
an  8:0C1  a.m.  class,  or  the  beer  stench  of 
the  entry  df  writing  on  a  Sunday  •.  your 
reports    sparkled    with    enthusiastic 


I  etten  ro  the  editar  ihrnild  bv  t\fud  and 
*hnuld  lint  t%i,,d  Hkl  Ui>rd*  /7l.  Hh(  (tHlt 
rewrie$  the  right  In  edit  all  letters  reveiied. 


accounts  of  this  school's  charms;  the 
small  classes,  the  great  rooms  la  lot 
even  had  fireplacesi  ).  Pine  Cobble,  par- 
ties, those  cool  Row  House  dining  rooms 
and  their  wonderful  brunches.  Well,  it 
seems  these  days  there  are  less  and  less 
little  delights  about  which  to  write. 

I  suggest  that  the  administration,  in  its 
cold  quest  for  €H?onomy  and  control,  take 
into  account  the  chain  factor  o{  certain 
facets  of  Williams.  Do  not  underestimate 
the  psychological  importance  of  "the  lit- 
tle things."  By  bagging  Row  House  din- 
ing, coming  down  on  parties,  tightening 
parking,  dining,  and  pet  regulations  and, 
now.  threatening  to  seal  of  fireplaces, 
our  superiors  are  leaving  us  with  an 
increasingly  bland  campus.  To  requote 
Will  Layman. "  This  campus  is  becoming 
an  elaborate  cost-t)enefit  analysis." 

Be  careful,  administration  axemen, 
where  you  cut;  do  not  belittle  aesthetics. 
When  you  remove  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  Williams  so  special,  all  in  the 
name  of  money,  you  damage  the  aspect 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  I  fear  that  when 
one  leaves  the  Williams  family,  senti- 
mentality sets  in  nicely.  It  may  not  hit  as 
hard  should  this  L'Mass-ism  keep  up. 
Remember  the  old  adage  gentlemen; 
fond  memories  a  fat  endowment  make. 

Bruce  Irving  '83 

Not  to  Worry 

To  the  editor; 

The  proposal  to  close  fireplaces  is  an 
imaginative  suggestion  for  conserving 
energy,  and  the  dollar  savings  would 
probably  be  significant.  But  a  wood  fire 
in  an  open  fireplace  is  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  amenities  of  our  long  New  Eng- 
land winters.  There  nyay  come  a  time 
when  this  pleasure  will  fall  victim  to  ris- 
ing energy  costs.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, the  fireplaces  in  student 
residential  houses  may  continue  to  be 
used  as  long  as  they  are  operated  with 
proper  regard  for  safety  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  minimize  heat  loss. 

John  Chandler 
President  of  the  College 


Women  Scorned 

To  the  editor; 

When  we  work  so  hard— running, 
sprinting,  lifting,  and  jumping,  it's 
rewarding  to  get  recognition.  But  it 
seems  that  the  work  doesn't  end  on  the 
athletic  field.  Women  at  Williams  have 
to  fight  not  only  to  succeed  but  also  to  get 
recognition. 

Last  week's  Record  had  380  lines  on 
mens  sp>orts  while  only  97  on  women's. 
This  is  a  trend.  E.xcept  for  the  press  cov- 
erage, it's  easy  to  tell  the  difference 
t)etween  men's  and  women's  sports. 
Under  the  heading  "Jock  Scraps" 
women  are  disguised  and  disgusted. 


Continued  on  Page  9 


Counseling  Services  Deserve  Commitment 


by  Kevin  Hirsch 

At  Williams,  we  live  with  the  delusion 
that  "well-roundedness"  implies  infalli- 
bility. In  fact,  our  student  body  generally 
does  possess  great  physical,  intellectual, 
and  emotional  strength.  However,  as  the 
pressures  we  face  continue  to  grow,  we 
must  learn  to  recognize  when  our  thre- 
sholds for  stress  are  being  approached  or 
exceeded,  and  then  take  responsible 
steps  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Squeezed  Flat 

These  pressures  emanate  from  both 
the  confines  of  the  Purple  Valley  and 
from  society-at-large.  Externally,  we 
are  faced  biannually  with  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  a  Williams  education  which 
pose  hardships  for  many  and  threaten 
the  completion  of  formal  education  for 
some.  The  unstable  economy  creates  the 
concomitant  pressure  to  achieve  aca- 
demically, and  in  a  field  which  yields 
financial  success  rather  than  (although 
not  always  opposed  to  i  intellectual  happ- 
iness. In  addition,  a  significant  number 

"A  person  must  be  able 
to  admit  when  help  is 
needed." 


of  us  are  faced  with  the  trauma  of  family 
fragmentation;  there  is  truth  to  the  say- 
ing that  many  divorces  take  place '  after 
the  children  leave  home.  " 

Internally,  we  must  cope  with  incon- 
sistent grading  patterns  in  the  wake  of 
the  Administration's  concern  over  grade 
inflation.  .Also,  crowding,  both  of  the  aca- 
demic schedule  and  the  physical  plant, 
has  increased  the  level  of  stress  on  cam- 
pus. The  Administration  has  decided  to 
shorten  final  exam  period  by  a  full  day. 
thus  increasing  thp  time  pressure  in  an 
already  stressful  period.  And  our  dorms 
are  the  most  visible  testimony  to  the 
problem  of  overcrowding;  this  year  15 
freshmen  were  forced  to  live  in  the  Infir- 
mary for  lack  of  space  in  the  regular 
facilities.  Combine  all  of  this  with  the 
traditional  social  pressures  on  campus, 
and  it  becomes  apparent  that  such  a  sce- 
nario could  flatten  even  the  most  well- 
rounded  of  us. 

This  is  not  a  theoretical  framework. 
Last  year  the  support  services  on  cam- 
pus saw  a  sharp  rise  in  the  numt)er  of 
students  seeking  help  for  a  wide  range  of 
concerns.  This  may  seem  encouraging  to 


"the  need  and  demand  for 
support  services  on 
campus  exist. '^ 


some— that  those  in  need  of  help  are 
seeking  it  out— but  just  look  around  or 
possibly  in  the  mirror.  How  many  people 
do  you  know  who  are  suffering  from  a 
drug  or  alcohol  problem,  mental  or 
social  dysfunction,  anorexia,  or  depres- 
sion, to  name  a  few?  It  is  evident  that  the 
need  and  demand  for  strong  support  ser- 
vices on  campus  exist.  .A  number  of  ser- 
vices are  available  on  campus  at 
present,  each  showing  a  varying  degree 
of  eff€H?tiveness  in  serving  the  College 
community. 

The  Options 

The  Infirmary  is  the  major  health 
facility  on  campus.  Here  students  can 
receive  general,  as  well  as  orthopedic, 
gynecological,  and  mental  health  care. 
While  the  Infirmar>  is  a  complete,  pro- 
fessional, and  effective  health  facility,  it 
has  been  traditionally  plagued  by  a  stu- 
dent perception  of  nonchalance  and.  to 
some  degree,  insensitivity  to  the  con- 
cerns of  adolescents  seeking  health  care 
on  their  own.  often  for  the  first  time. 
There  must  be  an  active  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  Infirmary  staff  to  inform  stu- 
dents of  the  services  thev  offer  and  the 


concern  they  have  for  the  students  they 
treat,  in  order  to  completely  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  College  community. 

The  staff  psychologists  suffer  from 
only  one  problem:  underuse.  The  widely 
perceived  notion  that  .seeing  a  psycholo- 
gist implies  "weirdness  or  sickness'  is 
sheer  myth— and  a  destructive  myth  at 
that.  Seeking  out  ways  to  improve  men- 
tal well-being  should  be  commended,  not 
chided.  Doctor  Eugene  Talbot  and  Doc 
tor  Barbara  Joslyn  are  professionals 
who  are  sensitive  to  student  concerns. 
Tho.se  who  have  seen  them  or  other  psy- 
chologists can  attest  to  the  value  of  pro- 
fessional coumieling  as  a  means  of 
alleviating  stress  and  Improving  one's 
ability  to  function  in  society. 

Students  often  turn  to  t  he  Deans  Office 
as  an  avenue  of  first  support  when  stress 
levels  build  to  excessive  levels.  This  pla- 
ces the  Deans  In  an  extremely  important 
and  potentially  valuable  position:  the 
Office  could  serve  as  a  coordinator  of 
support  services,  channeling  students  to 
the  proper  source  for  their  particular 
need.  Unfortunately,  the  Deans  Office 
habitually  suffers  from  two  distinct  con- 
ditions which  greatly  reduce  its  effec- 
tiveness in  this  capacity:  1)  the  Office 
tends  to  automatically  respond  to  initial 
pleas  for  intervention  with  the  "Admi- 
nistrative *NOI'.  "  laying  down  the  law 
before  responding  with  sensitivity  to  stu- 
dent concerns;  and,  2)  the  Deans,  as  is 
typical  of  American  society  as  a  whole, 
are  less  responsive  to  mental  and  stress- 
related  conditions  than  to  their  physical 
counterparts.  The  Deans  must  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  students  come  to 
them  generally  when  the  chips  are  down, 
and  the  last  thing  they  need  is  an  aggres- 
sive or  unsympathetic  authority  figure 
to  confront  them  at  the  gateway  for  help. 
If  the  Deans  worked  more  toward  getting 
students  to  the  right  service  tor  help, 
rather  than  as  the  keeper  of  the  almighty 
extension.  rhe\   would  attack  the  cause 


rather  than  the  symptoms  of  student 
difficulties. 

A  number  of  othci  services  exist  on 
campus,  each  serving  a  different 
although  .sometimes  o\  t-rlapping  clien- 
tele with  varying  degr<tfS  of  efficacy. 
The  Chaplins  Office  is  an  extremely  val- 
uable support  facilit\ ,  capable  of  coun- 
seling on  surprisingly  diverse  number  of 
issues.  The  Office  of  Career  Counseling 
is  a  marvelous  and  exceptionally  unde 
rutliized  service  on  campus.  The  profes- 
sionals there  can  help  with  much  more 
than  resume  preparation;  their  scope  is 
wide  and  their  desire  to  help  is  great.  The 
Faculty  Advising  program  is  plagued  by 
problems  emanating  from  the  core  of  its 
structure  and  would  take  many  para- 
graphs to  assess.  From  the  students' 
side.  Junior  Advisors  have  unlimited 
potential  as  a  primary  suppr^rt  body  for 
the  freshman  class.  By  becoming  aware 
of  the  services  on  campus,  and  learning 
some  simple  techniques  for  dealing  with 
those  in  need  of  help — compassion  and 
an  understanding  ear,  for  example— the 
J.A.'s  could  help  freshmen  learn  where 
they  can  get  the  help  they  need,  as  well  as 
Hfe-long  habits  of  per.sonal  responsibility 
for  their  own  well-being.  The  Gay  Peo- 
ple's Union  is  well  prepared  to  intervene 
on  the  behalf  of  students  who  would  like 
their  help. 


Peer  Health 

The  major  student-run,  student  sup- 
port service  on  campus  is  the  Peer 
Health  Counseling  Program.  Peer 
Health's  primary  objective  is  to  help  stu- 
dents take  responsibility  for  their  own 
physical  and  mental  well-being.  This 
year  the  organization  has  greatly 
expanded  its  role  on  campus,  improving 
both  the  quality  and  scope  of  the  services 
it  provides.  Peer  Heallh  provides  coun- 
seling and  referrals  In  two  major  areas: 

li  general  and  stress-related  concerns; 
and.    2)    contraception,    reproductive 


health,  and  human  sexuality.  Peer 
Health  offers  general  coun.seling  hours, 
pregynecological  exam  counseling, 
pregnancy  testing  (which  is  done  on  an 
anonymous  basis,  independent  from 
Infirmary  files  i.  and  will  likely  offer  a 
contraceptive  clinic  in  the  near  future. 
As  always,  students  can  call  any  coun.se- 
lor  24-hours  a  day  to  get  themselves 
pointed  in  the  proper  direction  for  help. 
Peer  Health  Coun.selors  are  an  effective 
intermediarv     between    outside     and 


"The  infirmary  must 
actively  campaign  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the 
College  community." 

college-run  services  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  student  lx)dy  on  the  other.  Thus,  Peer 
Health  can  serve  as  the  gateway  into  the 
student  support  system  that  many  find 
so  difficult  to  approach. 

Compared  to  most  undergraduate 
institutions,  Williams  is  chock  full  of 
services  geared  to  maintaining  the  men- 
tal and  physical  well-being  of  its  student 
body.  Two  existing  phenomena  must 
change  for  the  system  to  work  optimally. 
First,  the  organizations  providing  sup- 
port must  work  to  improve  student  per- 
ceptions of  their  services  as  outlined 
above.  Second,  and  most  important,  stu- 
dents themselves  must  recognize  that  to 
be  truly  well-rounded  and  strong,  a  per- 
son must  be  able  to  admit  when  help  is 
needed,  and  seek  the  help  necessary  for 
reestablishing  complete  well-being. 
Working  together,  Williams  will  be  able 
to  boast  of  a  happier,  healthier,  and  more 
productive  community. 

Kci  in   Hir%fh    H2  hn%  been  a  i*eer  H*'nlth 
^  .itunnfl'tr  fttr  fttur  >«-«ir«  rirt<l   Kn*  Atrtcfl  an 

Prrr   fft'fillh    (.tHtrdinntnr   sinre   the   fall  nf 


All  Sizes  and  Varieties  Available 


by  Daniel  O'Connor 

Williams  is  the  kind  of  place  where 
daily  a  great  many  interactions  occur 
which  might  broadly  be  labelled  'per- 
sonal counseling.'  It  must  often  be  the 
case  that  the  person  who  helps  most  with 
personal  problems  is  someone  other  than 
a  professional  counselor— teachers  and 
coaches,  of  course,  but  also  staff 
members,  security  officers,  matrons, 
custodians. 

Compared  to  other  colleges  our  size, 
Williams  has  maintained  a  surprisingly 
small  professional  counseling  staff. 
Under  the  mandate  of  the  80's  Commit- 
tee further  cuts  were  made  in  these  stu- 
dent services.  I  would  be  alarmed  at  this 
development  if  I  thought  we  were  in 
danger  of  losing  the  generally  strong 
rapport  which  prevails  between  students 
and  those  who  teach  and  serve  them. 
That  rapport  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  will  always  be  a  need  to 
encourage  it  and  to  honor  it,  when  it 
occurs. 

Role  of  Deans 

.Against  that  background,  the.  let  me 
descrit)e  the  services  of  those  whose 
primary  function  is  counseling  students. 
The  four  Deans  like  to  think  of  ourselves 
as  advisers  to  students.  Here's  a  list  of 
some  of  the  matters  we  help  students 
with,  any  of  which  may  end  up  as  a  coun- 
seling session,  di  .Adjustments  of  all 
kinds:  curricular  planning,  study  away, 
housing  and  dining,  scheduling  of  time 
I  especially  conflicts  of  schedule  i,  viola- 
tions of  regulations,  grievances  atx)ut 
discrimination  or  harassment.  (2t  Plan- 
ning extracurricular  activities.  We  try  to 
help  groups  struggling  to  bring  forward 
issues  of  public  policy;  the  military 
draft,  nuclear  power,  energy  conserva- 
tion, the  College  investment  policy,  and 
so  forth.  Our  concern  is  not  to  take  sides 


but  to  .see  that  all  sides  get  a  fair  hearing 
in  the  spirit  of  an  open  campus.  (.3i 
Resolving  tensions  between  individuals 
or  groups.  Here  we  are  especially  .sensi- 
tive to  tensions  between  male  and 
female,  black  and  white,  gay  and 
straight,  foreign  and  native  students. 
The  particular  adjustment  problems  of 
foreign  students  are  met  by  a  special 
adviser  and  the  needs  of  visiting  students 
are  met  by  one  of  the  Deans. 

Career  Coun.seling 

The  Career  Counseling  Office  helps 
students  to  define  their  career  interests. 
Students  are  aided  in  identifying  their 
own  skills  and  strengths,  their  own 
sources  of  personal  satisfaction  — 
and  how  all  of  these  relate  to 
career  choice.  Since  many  of  the  anxie- 
ties of  the  college  years  have  some  con- 
nection to  long  term  goals,  a  session  at 
the  OCC  with  one  of  the  four  counselors  is 
very  much  an  instance  of  personal 
counseling. 


tions  of  pursuing  ideals  in  an  imperfect 
campus  and  world. 

Our  medical  staff  offers  advice  and 
treatment  on  the  whole  range  of  medical 
problems.  Within  the  large  group  of  con 
suiting  physicians  there  are  specialists 
in  several  medical  sub-fields.  In  addition 
to  the  orthopedic  clinic,  gynecological 
clinics  are  available  to  students;    two 
gynecologists,  one  a  woman,  and  a  nurse 
practitioner  offer  regular  weekly  clinics. 
The  Infirmary  maintains  a  few  beds  for 
students  who  just  need  a  rest.  Nurses  are 
available  around  the  clock. 

There  are  three  psychotherapists  on 
our  staff  who  offer  short  or  long  term 
therapy  on  a  confidential  bases.  Occa- 
sionally, one  of  these  three  will  lead 
group  sessions  as  a  way  of  working  out 
tensions  in  an  entrv'  or  a  house. 

Suggestions 

.AH  in  all.  I'm  .satisfied  that  we  have  an 
adequate  range  and  depth  of  counseling 
services.  My  suggestions  fall  under  the 


"I'm  satisfied  that  we  have  an  adequate  range  and 
depth  of  counseling  services." 


Anxieties  about  paper  writing  are  also 
common  among  students.  This  year  we 
added  the  services  of  a  person  to  diag- 
nose student  writing  problems. 

Three  (  haplains 

The  three  Chaplains  of  the  College 
directly  address  the  religious  concerns 
of  students  in  the  context  of  adominantly 
secular  environment.  For  many  stu- 
dents these  persons  are  the  natural  ones 
to  turn  to  for  help  in  a  variety  of  personal 
issues:  relationships  with  the  family, 
issues  of  love  and  intimacv.  the  frustra- 


heading  of  'educational  outreach'  I 
would  like  to  put  more  emphasis  on  cxlu- 
cational  programs  and  preventive  mea- 
sures, less  on  mere  response  to 
problems.  For  example,  many  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  in  the  atxjve  paragraphs 
have  offered  Winter  Study  projects.  Id 
like  to  encourage  more  of  these.  I'd  also 
like  to  see  more  panels  and  workshops  on 
such  topics  as  alcoholism,  nutrition, 
meditation  and  relaxation  techniques, 
preparation  for  marriage  and  parenting. 

• 
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Men  invade  women's  schools 


by  lion  Isscn 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  '  'Wil- 
liams men  were  men."  and 
women  were  scarce,  weekend 
fun  centered  around  either 
inviting  up  (or  more  likely  road- 
tripping  down  to  see)  women  at 
neighboring  schools.  Williams 
was  a  different  place  then. 
Some  would  say  that  the  winters 
were  longer,  the  academics 
harder,  and  the  sex  rarer.  Some 
would  say  that  that  still  holds 
true  today. 

But  this  isn't  a  story  about  life 
in  the  Freshman  Quad.  Rather, 
as  Williams  enters  its  second 
decade  of  coeducation,  it  does 
us  well  to  look  at  those  schools 
who  came  to  coeducation  from 
the  other  side  of  the  road; 
namely.  Skidmore.  V'assar  and 
Connecticut  Colleges. 

V'assar.   Skidmore  and  Con- 
necticut Colleges  were  founded 
in  1861.  1911  and  1911.  respec- 
tively, to  provide  women  with 
an  education  equivalent  to  that 
available  to  men.  Yet  in  the  late 
'60s    and    early    '70s.     these 
schools,  like  many  of  their  male 
counterparts,  had  also  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  coed- 
ucation  and   have  since,   with 
varying  success,  admitted  men 
to    their    once    all-female 
campuses. 

Men  in  the  minority 
Despite   the  efforts  of  each 
school's    admissions    depart- 
ments,   men    are   still    in    the 
minority  at  all   three  schools. 
The  closest  ratio  exists  at  Vas- 
sar    where    the    number    is 
approximately    3:2.    Connecti 
cut's  ratio  is  1.7:1.  while  Skid- 
more's  is  around  3: 1. 

Although,  as  one  student  put 
it.  the  heyday  of  the  "Wesson  Oil 
Club"  at  Vassar  is  long  sinct^ 
past,  Vassar  men  still  have  to 
put  up  with  what  is  often  a  some- 
what negative  image.  The  fam- 
ous   "Oh"    that    Williams 
students   are  so  well  familiar 
with  (Williams  and  Mary?  No? 
Williams  in  Massachusetts?  Oh. 
That's  nice.)  is  well  known  to 
men  at  V'assar  also,  but  with  a 
twist.  "You  go  to  Vassar?  Oh. 
(raised  eyebrow i  That's  nice." 
As  with  their  counterparts  at 
Skidmore  and  Connecticut,  not 
all     alumnae    are    entirely 
pleased  with  coeducation,  long- 
ing for  the  days  when   "girls 
were  taught  to  be  ladies"  and 
the  only  men  on  campus  during 
the  week  were  professors  and 
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drunken  Dartmouth  and  Willi 
ams  men  too  hung  over  to  find 
their  ways  home  just  yet. 

At  Vassar  particularly,  men 
have  to  contend  with  the  rem- 
nants of  a  past  that  makes  the 
atmosphere  at  times  more  of  a 
women's  school  that  happens  to 
have  men.  than  of  a  .school  that 
is    completely    coeducational. 
The    lack    of   urinals   in   most 
washrooms  is   an  appropriate 
twist    to    the  extra   ones   that 
women   at    Williams   seem    to 
have  lying  around  ("What's  it 
for,   Phyllis?"   "I  don't  know. 
Maybe  it's  a  planter  or  some- 
thing."). 

Vassar  traditions 

V^assar's  colors  of  pink  and 
gray,  symbolizing  the  bloom  of 
women's  rights  in  the  gray  of 
male  society,  seem  rather  inap- 
propriate with  coeducation.  In 
addition,  such  Vassar  traditions 
as   the  "Daisy   Chain"    (when 
selected    female    undergradu- 
ates  dressed   in   white   gowns 
march   behind    the  seniors  at 
convocation)  and  "serenading" 
(When,   starting  at  one  house 
and  going  to  the  others,  each  in 
turn  has  its  praises  sung,  culmi- 
nating in  a  song  contest  in  front 
of  the  President's  house)  have 
with  only  varying  success  been 
made  coeducational.  Although 
incorporating   men    into   sere- 
nading wasn't  too  difficult  (all 
men  live  in  co-ed  housing),  the 
new    tradition  of  having  men 
dressed  in  white  as  ushers  in  the 
Dais>     Chain    has    gone    over 
rather  less  well. 

And  what  of  the  men  at  these 
schools?  Vassar  men.  in  partic- 
ular, often  have  to  contend  with 
what  many  feel  is  a  largely 
undeserved  reputation  of  homo- 
sexuality. As  one  student 
explained,  this  reputation  is  duo 
mostly  to  the  admittedly  large 
numbers  of  gay  males  who  did 
initially  matriculate  when  Vas- 
sar first  went  co-ed.  Yet.  as  one 
Skidmore  co-ed  described  it, 
men  on  campus  are  viewed  bas- 
ically from  one  of  two  perspec- 
tives. Half  are  viewed  as 
"artsy"  and  thus,  somewhat 
suspect  (from  the  women's 
view ) ,  or  they  are  considered  as 
being  at  school  for  basically  the 
same  reasons  that  their  fathers 
roadtripped  there  and.  thus,  are 
equally  suspect. 

Male-female  relationships 

As  far  as  male-female  rela- 
tionships go,  by  and  large  all 
three  campuses  seem  to  have 
more  O.D.A.  (open  displays  of 
affection)  than  is  found  at 
Williams— a  fact  that  should 
please   both    Mills   House  and 


those  mysterious  "Boys  from 
Colgate."  In  the  words  of  one 
male  at  Connecticut.  "I  think 
I'm  the  luckiest  guy  in  the 
world." 

But   the  inequality  in   male- 
female  ratios  leads  to  complica- 
tions. Although  Connecticut  is 
somewhat  exempt,  both  Vassar 
and  Skidmore  are  still  heavily 
"into  roadtripping."  Men  from 
Dartmouth.    Hamilton,    Union. 
West  Point.  Colgate  (those mys- 
terious   "Boys"    againi  )    and 
other  schools  legularly   make 
the  weekend  trek  in  .search  of 
companionship  and  depravity. 
This  leads,  quite  obviously,  to 
some  tension.  Although  the  men 
to  whom  I  spoke  seemed  to  har- 
bor only  minor  resentment  at 
this   influx  of  migrant  males, 
women's  reactions  varied.  At 
least  some  seem  to  prefer  the  Hi 
I'm  Six  Feet  Two,  Lift  Weights, 
Build  Cars  and  Have  No  Sen.se 
of    Humor— type     male    who 
swoops  down  from  the  hinter- 
lands of  Dartmouth  or  the  was- 
telands  of  West   Point   to   the 
more    artsy-type    male 

Connet'tieut's  success 

By   all   apparent   standards, 
Connecticut  seems  to  have  been 
most  successful  with  coeduca- 
tion to  date.  Connecticut's  lack 
of  membership  in  the  seven  sis- 
ters,  and   the  surprising   suc- 
ces.ses  of  its  male  sports  teams, 
seem  to  have,  in  their  own  ways, 
made  the  transition  somewhat 
smoother  than  at  Skidmore  and 
Vassar.  Insofar  as  masculinity, 
correctly  or  not,  is  often  asso- 
ciated   with    achievement    in 
sports,  the  success  of  Connecti- 
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cut's  male  teams  has  helped  to 
lower  some  of  the  raised  eye- 
brows that,  sny,  a  Vassar  soccer 
player  might  receive  when  he 
plays  Dartmouth.  As  of  yet, 
none  of  the  three  schools  have  a 
football  team. 

Remembering  the  old  days 
brings  a  tear  to  the  eyes  of  many 
Williams  alumni.  Stories  of 
roadtripping  to  Skidmore  can 
still  be  heard  at  the  tables  of  the 
Williams  Club  in  New  York, 
with  supposedly  a  frat  man 
from  Zeta  Psi  holding  the 
record  of  4.5  minutes  from  Willi- 


ams to  in  bed  with  a  girl  at  Skid- 
more ( won  in  the  dead  of  winter 
through  the  ingenuity  of  taking 
the  shortcut  of  driving  over  the 
frozen  lake  instead  of  around 
it).  The  large  numbers  of  Willi- 
ams -  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Vas- 
sar and  Skidmore  couples  is 
also  a  testament  to  this  past. 
Yet  with  football  or  not,  a  new 
era  has  been  embarked  upon: 
an  era  where  a  Williams  man 
can  be  seen  playing  something 
other  than  merely  "indoor 
sports"  on  the  fields  of  Vassar, 
Skidmore  and  Connecticut. 


Students  trained  to  give  sex  advice 


by  Donna  Imbesi 

Everyone  knows  that  Peer 
Health  is  responsible  for  fresh- 
men entry  "sex  talks,"  and 
many  know  that  Peer  Health 
provides  counseling  for  stu- 
dents, but  few  know  about  the 
training  and  preparation 
required  to  become  a  Peer 
Health  counselor. 

Prospective  Peer  Health 
counselors  undergo  a  rigorous 
training  program,  two  hours 
every  Sunday  night  for  eight 
weeks.  Kevin  Hirsch  '82,  the 
Peer  Health  coordinator, 
teaches.  He  is  certified  in  Fam- 
ily Planning  by  Emory  Univer- 
sity in  Atlanta. 

The  program  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  section  is 
technical  training  on  contracep- 
tives, sexually  transmitted  dis- 
eases, and  abortion.  The  second 
section  is  training  in  emotional, 
pregnancy,  and  abortion  coun- 
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seling.  New  this  year  is  a 
condensed  refresher  course  for 
previously  trained  counselors. 
Hirsch  has  instituted  this  and 
other  changes  so  that  counse- 
lors are  "completely  competent 
and  up-to-date." 

Since  Peer  Health  is  a  student 
service  for  students,  the  train- 
ing program  is  designed  accord- 
ingly. Technical  training  aims 
at  making  counselors  factually 
competent,  so  that  they  not  only 
know  the  facts,  but  are  able  to 
tell  students  what  the  facts 
mean.  This  is  important, 
because  for  most  students, 
reproductive  health  care  is  new. 

Counseling  training  teaches 
standard  counseling  tech 
niques,  and  consists  largely  of 
role-playing  exercises.  These 
exercises,  utilizing  videotape  in 
order  for  trainees  to  see  how 
they  come  across  in  the  counsel- 
ing situation,  simulate  counsel- 
ing situations  so  that  trainees 
may  become  comfortable  and 
confident  through  practice. 
Hirsch  points  out  that  counse- 
lors must  project  confidence 
and  concern  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

One    area    given    particular 
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attention  is  stress-related  coun- 
seling.  Williams  students   are 

undor  a  lot  of  prossurp,  both 
internal  including  academic 
pressure  to  perform  and  pro- 
duce, frustrated  by  increased 
tuition  and  a  shortened  exam 
schedule,  as  well  as  social 
pressures  — and  external- 
family  problems,  financial  con- 
cerns, and  career  indecision. 
Although  students  usually  have 
high  tolerance  thresholds  for 
stress,  these  limits  are  often 
exceeded. 

Counselor  trainees  are 
alerted  to  these  stresses,  and 
taught  ways  in  which  they  may 
help  students  to  deal  with  them. 

An  important  aspect  of  coun- 
seling training  is  teaching  how 
to  be  a  good  listener.  Counselor 
trainees  learn  to  be  patient  and 
ask  questions  that  will  help  the 
student  counselee  think  through 
personal  situations,  feelings, 
and  concerns.  The  counselor 
acts,  as  a  sounding  board,  to 
prod  the  student  to  self- 
examination.  The  counselor 
trainee  also  learns  to  be  a  guide 
to  direct  students  to  other  coun- 
selling options  available. 
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Freshman  Revue  raises  curtain  on  Friday 


by  Marc  de  la  Bruyere 

Somewhere  off  the  coast  of 
New  Brunswick,  on  an  island 
connected  to  civilization  only  by 
the  monthly  passageof  a  Labra- 
dor bound  tramp  freighter,  in 
the  warm  interior  of  a  weather 
beaten  lighthouse,  sitting  in  a 
creaking,  pine  rocking  chair 
with  a  kerosene  lamp  as  the  .sole 
source  of  light,  a  Williams  alum 
of  the  Class  of  1913  sits,  unfold 
ing  the  program  of  his  Fresh 
man  Revue  and  reliving  his 
youth. 

Although  the  existence  of  this 
hardy  gentleman  is  yet  to  be 
confirmed,  there  is  no  doubt  to 
those  who  have  participated  in  a 
Revue,  that  few  memories  hold 
a  fonder  place.  While  they  may 
go  on  to  play  Hamlet  for  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company, 
create  the  great  American  Mus- 
ical, or  revolutionize  theatrical 
design,  Revue-ers  never  forget 
the  planks  of  Jesup  where  they 
first  tasted  the  thrill  of  Williams 
theatre. 

The  memories  probably 
would  not  be  what  they  are  if  the 
show  was  not  a  challenge  to  pro- 
duce. In  addition  to  the  usual 


difficulties  such  as  producing  it 
in  only  four  weeks,  this  year's 
production.  And  Now  I  am  Two, 
is  an  ambitious  compilation  of 
scenes  by  Woody  Allen,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder,  other  great  Ameri- 
can playwrights,  and  by  Dean 
Clrodzins  '83  treating  the  prob- 
lem of  relations  between  the 
sexes. 

In  typical  Revue  fashion,  the 
production  is  not  a  cohesive 
story,  but  a  collage  of  vignettes 
treating  the  problem  of  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes. 

Director  Ethan  Berman  '83. 
an  alumnus  of  the  1979  Revue, 
Zoo  I  said  "I  was  spurred  to  do  it 
because  I  felt  that  while  Willi- 
ams does  a  fine  job  of  educating 
us,  our  social  education  makes 
the  Law  of  the  Jungle  look  like  a 
Disney  flick." 

Berman  described  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  as  "putting 
together  a  show  from  scenes 
that  were  not  meant  to  be  put 
together,  and  producing  a  result 
that  was  honest  while  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  sensi- 
bilities of  parents." 

He  insisted  that  the  Revue 
was  not  going  to  be  a  serious 
drama,  but  would  concentrate 


on  illuminating  some  of  the 
absurdities  of  life  by  bringing 
up  funny  situations  that  are  not 
far  from  the  truth. 

What  makes  the  Revue  spe 
cial,  and  will  come  into  promi- 
nence opening  night,  is  that  it  is 
the  unveiling  of  a  good  part  of 
the  new  talent  contained  within 
the  incoming  class.  Next  Thurs- 
day sixteen  freshmen,  just  one 
month  ago  complete  strangers 
to  each  other,  will  make  the 
opening  artistic  statement  of 
their  class. 

But  the  Revue  is  much  more 
than  that;  Cast  member 
Kimerer  LaMothe  '85  summar- 
ized what  it  means  to  be  in  the 
Revue  when  she  said,  "It  is 
much  more  of  a  fun  show  than 
serious  drama,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  show  that  really  helped  me 
get  adjusted  to  the  school, 
become  involved,  make 
friends;  I  know  that  when  I  look 
back  it  will  be  great." 

The  Revue  will  be  performed 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day at  8: 00  p.m.  in  Jesup,  and  at 
2:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.  Tickets 
are  available  for  purchase  or 
pick  up  at  the  AMT  box  office 
from  noon  to  five  until  Friday. 


Bromberg  pleases  audience 


by  Martha  Piatt 

Last  Saturday  night  Artie 
Traum  and  David  Bromberg 
entertained  a  warm  and  recep- 
tive Williams  audience  in 
Chapin  Hall. 

Traum  opened  the  evening 
with  some  speedy  guitar  licks 
before  proceeding  to  his  first 
number,  "Homerun  Kid,"  a 
song  celebrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  young  ballplayer  who 
wins  the  game  in  the  bottom  of 
the    ninth.    Most    of    Traum's 

songs  were  in  a  similar  vein, 
depicting   scenes  from  Ameri- 
cana   laced    with    a    mythical 
quality.  The  young  homerun  hit 
ter,  for  example,  is  compared  to 
Babe  Ruth  and  the  homerun  ball 
to  a  UFO.  Traum's  voice  wea- 
kened   occasionally   and   went 
sharp  at  the  end  of  phrases,  but 
instead  of  detracting  from  his 
performance,  this  added  a  rus- 
tic, bluesy  quality  quite  apropos 
to  the  idiom.  His  dexterity  on 
acoustic  guitar  provided  more 
than  enough  polish  for  his  act. 
After    a    brief   intermission, 
David  Bromberg  appeared  on 
stage  with  his  quartet.  As  was 
the  case  with  Traum,  no  electric 
instruments     were    used 
(although  there  was  a  tap  on 
Nancy    Bromberg's    bass   gui- 
tar), so  there  was  a  noticeable 
absence  of  equipment  and  mod- 
ern technology  on  stage.  This 
gave    the    concert    a    casual. 


homey  ambiance  and  allowed 
the  wood  panelling  and  carving 
around  the  hall  to  be  brought  out 
by  the  lighting. 

The  personnel  in  the  group 
included  Jeff  Wiser  on  fiddle 
and  doubling  on  mandolin.  Gene 
Johnson  on  mandolin,  David 
Bromberg  on  acoustic  guitar 
and  mandolin,  and  Bromt)erg's 
wife  Nancy  on  bass. 

From  the  opening  chord  to  the 
closing    bars    of    the    second 
encore    it    was    apparent    that 
these    were    real    musicians, 
genuine  masters  of  their  instru- 
ments and  their  craft.  Without 
any  musical  or  physical  props  to 
hide  behind,  the  band  was  on 
open  display.  It  was  both  excit- 
ing and  relaxing  to  watch  a  band 
with  so  much  control  over  their 
instruments    and    so    much 
energy    for    the    music    they 
played. 

Bromberg's  choice  of  songs 
ranged  from  uptempo  numbers 
ideal  for  picking  and  fiddling 
displays,  to  the  sweet,  melan- 
cholic ballads  and  blues  selec- 
tions. Bromberg  was  naturally 
featured  in  a  solo  capacity  quite 
often,  and  was  alone  on  stage  for 
his  hallmark  "Travelin'  Man." 
He  has  a  very  effective  style  of 
bending  notes  in  dramatic  situa- 
tions, and  picking  with  wild 
alacrity  at  other  times.  Mandol- 
ins were  in  abundance  and  all 
three    soloists    played    them 
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together  several  times,  but  the 
accolades  go  to  (iene  Johnson 
for  his  very  intricate,  dazzling 
solos  on  that  instrument.  Wiser 
was  no  less  adapt  on  his  fiddle 
and  treated  the  audience  to  very 
fast  finger  and  bowing  work. 

Wearing    jeans    and    long- 
sleeved  Western-styled  shirts, 
the  three  gentlemen  dominated 
the  soloing  scene  while  Nancy 
Bromberg  backed  up  solidly  on 
vocal    and    very    steady    bass 
playing.  The  three-   and  four- 
part  harmony  parts  were  reson- 
ant     and     right     on     target 
intonation-wise,  and  gave  a  feel- 
ing of  power  that  amplification 
alone  could   not  provide.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  final  song  of  the  evening,  a 
solemn  discussion  of  the  adage, 
"A  man  should  never  gamble 
more  than  he  can  stand  to  lose" 
with  Bromberg  singing  the  lead 
while  the  others  provided  the 
backing  harmonies. 


Cast  members  go  through  their  lines  in  a  rehearsal  for  this  year's  Freshman 
Revue,  which  opens  Friday  at  Jesup.  (Farley) 

Trio   opens   season 

by  Greg  Capaldini 

It  was  an  unusually  light  pro- 
gram Friday  night  at  BR  Hall 
as  the  Williams  Trio  played  its 
first  recital  of  the  year.  Trio 
members  Julius  Hegyi  (violin), 
Douglas  Moore  (cello),  and 
Paula  Ennis-Dwyer  ( piano), 
music  faculty  members  all, 
again  picked  works  that  are 
scarcely  overplayed,  but  this 
time  avoided  the  requisite 
academic-contemporary  selec- 
tion to  which  the  typical  reac- 
tion is  a  dazed  "That  was 
interesting." 

This  time,  in  fact,  they  made  a 
rare  excursion  into  the  Classi- 
cal Era.  with  Beethoven's 
"Kakadu"  Variations.Written 
at  a  time  when  variations  were 
more  of  an  analytical  than 
expressionistic  venture,  the 
work  uses  a  popular  opera  tune 
of  the  time.  The  Trio  made  more 
of  the  brooding  introduction 
than  they  did  of  the  sprlghtiy 
variations.  Ennis-Dwyer  could 
have  seemed  more  secure  in 
some  of  her  fast-note  passages. 

Those   who   like   Slavic   folk 
music    would    best   appreciate 
Dvorak's  **Dumky"  Trio.  Using 
a  rather  free  form,  the  com- 
poser   quotes    many       native 
tunes,    set    in    comparatively 
rough    instrumental    textures. 
Musicians  are  generally  wary 
of  Dvorak's  tricky  string  writ- 


ing, and  for  Hegyi  and  Moore,  it 
seemed  taxing  to  keep  things 
moving.  It  is  easy  to  treat  this 
music  superficially  (typical 
gripe  about  Dvorak  conduc- 
tors), and  in  this  performance, 
a  certain  sameness  of  approach 
to  all  the  various  sections  was 
the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
audience  responded  quite 
enthusiastically,  and  there  is 
always  something  to  be  said  for 
that. 

But  the  evening's  most  suc- 
cessful reading  in  terms  of  real- 
ization of  the  composer's 
intentions,  was  that  of  the  Trio 
»2  by  Shostakovich.  The  texture 
here  is  rather  transparent, 
making  it  is  easy  to  hear  what 
each  individual  instrument  is 
playing.  The  Williams  Trio  was 
unfazed  by  such  difficulties  as 
the  cello  part  floating  in  an 
obnoxiously  high  range,  and  it 
responded  perfectly  to  all  the 
composer's  Vvurrvorous  devWos  - 

irony  without  vulgarity. 
If    you    missed    the    recital 

( most  of  you  did ) ,  the  Trio  will 
present  part  of  their  program 
again  Saturday  afternoon,  this 
time  with  commentarv. 
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HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 


MBA  PROGRAM 


An  Admissions  Representative  from 

Harvard  Graduate  School 

of  Business  Administration 

will  be  on  campus 

October  9 

to  meet  with  students  interested  in 
the  two-year  MBA  Program 

Contact  the 

Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center 

for  more  details  and  to  sign  up  for 

an  information  session. 


Harvard  Business  Scii(H>I  is  committed  to 
the  prmcipal  ot  equal  edutational  opportunity. 


BABYSITTERS  NEEDED  Any 
student  who  is  interested  in  bab- 
ysitting for  the  children  of  Willi- 
ams College  employees  should 
telephone  Debbi  Wilson.  M-F 
from  12  30  PM  to  4  30  PM  at 
2376 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and 
trucks  available  Many  sell 
under  $200  Call  312-742-1 143. 
Ext  5924.  for  information  on 
how  to  purchase 

HELP  WANTED  Work  in  your 
own  home  Send  work  history, 
name,  address,  and  phone 
number  to  Mike,  P  O  Box  68. 
Water  Vliet.  Michigan  49098 

George:  I  love  you  —  S  &  M 

Joan:  I  know  you're  upset 
about  the  girl  in  the  towel,  but 
even  cousins  have  to  shower 
sometime  So  what  if  she's 
from  Smith''  Don't  leave  me 
like  this  S.  F.  I, 

WANTED:  Qualified  folk  gui- 
tar teacher  Contact  Julia 
Geniesse  at  #2844:  Box  1 182 

WANTED:  Life  models  for  life 
drawing  class  No  experience 
necessary  $5  00  hr  Call 
Laurie  Bolton  8-3912  or  SU 
2124 

Senior  thinking  of  bicycling 
cross  country  summer  of  82  is 
looking  for  a  partner  Inter- 
ested'' Drop  a  note  in  SU  2354 
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illiams  ethos  endangered 


roy  Lissack 

Change.  It's  a  vital  part  of 
life  in  the  "real  world,"  and 
it's  become  an  increasingly 
familiar  fact  of  life  toWilliams 
students  during  the  past  year. 
Changes  ranging  from  obvious 
ones  in  physical  structure,  like 
the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining,  to  more  subtle  changes 
in  attitude,  exemplified  by  the 
Deans'  banning  of  waterfights 
in  the  Freshman  Quad  this 
fall,  have  many  students,  par- 
ticularly upperclassmen.  con- 
cerned and  upset. 

That  concern  is  not  shared 
b\  man.\  underclassmen,  who 
can't  remember  what  Willi- 
ams was  like  before  these 
changes;  nor  is  it  shared  by 
many  faculty  or  alumni,  who 
can  recall  much  wider  reach- 
ing (and  therefore  apparently 
more  significant)  changes. 
This  lack  of  concern  stems 
from  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  sum  of  decisions  made 
around  here  in  the  past  year 
represents  a  threat  to  the  Wil- 
liams "atmosphere"  — the 
small,  intimate,  informal, 
friendly  ethos  which  ideally 
both  affects  and  is  a  result  of 


everything  that  goes  on  here. 

One  reason  why  it  may  be 
hard  to  consider  student  com- 
plaints about  these  changes 
(more  seriously)  is  the  quan- 
tit>  and  constancy  of  com- 
plaining on  this  campus.  "I've 
got  too  much  work  to  do!" 
"Why  does  it  always  seem  to 
rain  just  when  I've  got  free 
time?"  "I've  got  to  find  myself 
a  girlfriend! "... 

"Bitching"  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  reliable  parts  of 
life  at  Williams,  along  with 
such  other  "b"  words  as  books 
and  beer.  Still,  the  steadiness 
of  student  complaints  should 
not  dull  one's  ear  to  their 
validity. 

What  kinds  of  complaints 
am  I  talking  about?  To  men- 
tion only  a  few:  the  elimina- 
tion of  Row  House  dining,  with 
its  as  yet  undetermined  effects 
on  Row  House  unity  and  its 
impact  on  (ireylock  dining; 
the  initiation  of  the  computer- 
ized ID  system;  the  banning  of 
animals  from  campus.  All  of 
the  complaints  center  around 
a  fear  that  Williams  is  losing 
the  atmosphere  which  has  in 
the  past  made  it  special. 

One  could  object  that  Wil- 
liams has  gone  through  major 
changes  before,  such  as  clos- 
ing the  fraternities,  and  both 
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the  school  and  its  atmosphere 
survived,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  improved.  In  a  sense, 
that's  just  the  point.  P^veryone 
realizes  the  potential  impact 
of  a  decision  of  that  magni- 
tude, and  so  it  isn't  imple- 
mented until  much  study  and 
input  by  all  has  taken  place. 

Each  decision,  such  as  the 
current  proposal  to  close  fire 
places,  looks  like  a  wise  move 
if  considered  by  itself.  There's 
not  much  doubt  that  money 
could  be  saved.  But  when 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  deci 
sions  of  the  very  recent  past, 
its  potential  costs  become 
much  higher,  chipping  away 
further  at  Williams'  strengths. 
Isolated  decisions  made  to 
save  money  may  result  in  a 
much  larger,  unwanted 
outcome— the  threatening  of 
the  "Mark  Hopkins  and  the 
Log"  ideal,  which  a  year  long 
study  group,  the  Committee  on 
the  8()'s.  considered  to  be  the 
defining  characteristic  of 
Williams. 

The  very  existence  of  that 
committee  two  years  ago 
attests  to  Williams'  desire  to 
plan  big  changes,  rather  than 
simply  letting  them  happen. 
But  planning  once  a  decade 
isn't  enough.  FA'eryone  at  Wil- 
liams needs  to  remember  to 
step  back  from  the  particular 
decision  they're  involved  in  to 
see  how  it  fits  into  the  "big  pic- 
ture." Change  is  most  produc 
tive  when  it  is  determined  b> 
considering  all  the  potential 
costs  and  benefits. 

Most  people  come  to  Willi 
ams  largely  because  of  its  aca 
demic  reputation;  yet  that  is  a 
strength  which  can  be  found  at 
several  other  schools.  Choos 
ing  Williams  is  ultimately  a 
matter  of  selecting  the  quali- 
ties  which  make  it  unique— 
that  small  informal,  friendly 
atmosphere  which  forms  the 
basis  for  so  much   of  what  w(> 
learn  here. 

Taking  that  atmosphere  for 
granted  is  a  risk  that  none  of  us 
can  afford. 


EPHRAIM 


by  Banevicius 


An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Henri  de  Toulouse  Lautrec  will  be  on  view 
through  November  1  at  the  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Seciected  from  the  Institute's  extensive  holdings  of  Lautrec's  grphic  works, 
it  will  include  this  color  lithograph.  FEMME  AU  LIT.  PROFIL  LAU  PETIT 
LEVER 


■^ 
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B.S.I  .  Film  Series 

Tonight  (Tuesday)  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  Bronfman  Audito- 
rium, the  Williams  Black  Stu- 
dent Union  will  present  the  third 
film  in  its  five  part  series.  A 
Hero  Ain't  Nothin'  But  a  Sand- 
wich concerns  a  black  family's 
struggle  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  childhood  drug  addiction. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  after- 


wards,   moderated    by    Prof. 
Carol  Marks. 

Art  Film 

On  Friday.  Oct.  9.  the  Clark 
will  show  the  first  of  a  ten-film 
series  depicting  Romantic  and 
Classical  tendencies  in  19th  cen- 
tury art.  Friday's  film.  The 
Romantic  Rebellion,  will  be 
shown  at  1: 00  p.m.  at  the  Clark 
and  will  be  repeated  on  Sunday 


DUi  TO  THf  OViRWNILMINO  RISPONSE 
ANOTHiR  SECTION  OP 

"BASIC  35  MM  TECHNIQUES" 

WILL  BEGIN  WED..  OCT.  7th.  7-9:30  PM 
RM«rvatloni  un4  a  deposit  will  b«  r*qulr*4 
•t  seating  It  limited. 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL 


Mon  -Sat  9  30-5  30 


4  Water  Street   Wiiiiamstown 


458-3113 


at  3:00.  A  .50C  donation  will  be 
collected. 

Berkshire  Symphony 

The  Berkshire  Symphony 
opens  its  1981  season  on  Friday, 
October  9  at  8: 30  p.m.  in  Chapin 
Hall.  The  Program  will  include 
Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Pafa- 
nini  by  Boris  Blacher.  Andante 
&  Rondo  Ongarese  by  Weber 
with  Stephen  Walt,  basoon, 
Benevenuto  Cellini  Overture  by 
Berlioz,  and  Symphony  No.  8  in 
G  major  by  Dvorak.  Admission 
is$2..'50atthedoor;  free  to  Willi- 
ams I.D.  holders. 

Williams  Trio 

On  Saturday.  Oct.  10,  the  Wil- 
liams Trio  will  perform  a  short 
concert  with  comments  on  the 
program.  The  concert,  which 
begins  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Brooks 
Rogers  Recital  Hall,  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 


^                                  ^l]f  ^ole  ^oU 

UNIQUE  GIFTS 

for  all 
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Open  9-6  Seven  Days 
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Dorms  to 
get  warmer 

by  I.^rraine  Driscoll 

College  dormitories  are 
becoming  cooler  in  the  daytime 
as  a  result  of  a  new  effort  by 
Buildings  and  Cirounds  and  the 
Energy  Conservation  Commit- 
tee ( ECC )  to  heat  College  dorms 
when  students  are  most  likely  to 
be  using  them. 

Two  years  ago,  some  energy- 
minded  students  circulated  a 
questionnaire  which  asked  "If, 
for  some  reason,  the  College 
were  forced  to  restrict  heating 
to  12   hours  each   day,  during 


what  hours  would  you  prefer  the 
heat  be  turned  on?"  Respond 
ents  clearly  favored  the  follow- 
ing three  general  blocks  of 
time:  B-IO  p.m.,  10-2  a.m.,  and 
B-10  a.m.  Now  Building  and 
Grounds  has  installed  timers  in 
each  dorm  to  regulate  the  week 
day  heat  (Saturday  and  Sunday 
will  be  excluded  from  daytime 
heat  set-back). 

This  is  the  first  year  the  sys- 
tem will  be  u.sed  in  all  dorms.  On 
weekdays,  thermostats  will  be 
set  back  from  B.=>  to  m  from  10 
a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  the  tempera- 
tures will  not  be  lowered  at 
night  until  1  a.m.  Previously, 
the  temperature  settings  were 
65  from  6  a.m.  to  midnight  and 
W  from  midnight  to  H  a.m. 


Council  looks  at  budget  requests 


by  Laura  Seli^sohn 

Discussion  of  club  budgets 
and  travel  reimbursements 
dominated  the  College  Council 
meeting  September  30  at  the 
Log. 

Treasurer  Steve  Spears  '83 
explained  the  Council's  new  pol 
icy  on  student  activities'  travel 
reimbursements.  The  change, 
established  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  requires  clubs 
requesting  reimbursement  for 
automobile  expenses  to  be  paid 
"at  the  rate  of  lie  per  mile, 
when  a  regular  funds  voucher  is 
submitted  with  a  Student  Activi- 
ties  Tax    (SAT)    voucher   and 


Students  get  new  dinner  program 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Dating  faculty 

O'Connor  acknowledged  that 
the  old  concept  of  guest  meal 
allowed  students  a  free  oppor- 
tunity to  date  other  students. 

"The  cost  of  eating  dinner  out 
for  a  couple  is  prohibitively 
expensive,"  he  said.  "But  there 
was  a  conflict  between  student 
requests.  Students  wanted  to 
improve  faculty-student  rela- 
tions while  at  the  same  time 
having  the  option  to  ask  out  a 
date." 

Entertainment  options 

O'Connor  hopes  that  the  task 
of  improving  student-faculty 
relations  will  not  center  solely 
on  the  special  dinners. 

"I  hope  students  will  feel  free 
to  invite  the  faculty  to  dinner 
any  time.  We're  encouraging 
this.  Going  through  the  line 
doesn't  tie  up  seats  the  way  the 
longer  sit-down  special  dinners 


do.  We  only  ask  that  houses 
bringing  a  large  number  of 
faculty  through  the  line  alert  the 
food  service  as  to  which  dining 
hall  they  plan  to  visit." 

He  pointed  to  a  recent  infor- 
mal guest  meal  held  by  Flitch 
House  as  an  example  of  this  low- 
key  approach. 

O'Connor  also  cited  cook-outs 
as  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to 
entertain  faculty,  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  houses. 

"Spencer- Brooks  had  a  very 
successful  cook-out  on  Sep- 
tember 2.5,"  said  Grous.  "We 
sent  out  special  invitations  to 
faculty,  and  about  40  showed  up. 
It  was  greati  Everyone  felt 
more  comfortable  than  if  it  had 
been  a  guest  meal.  ' 

House  unity? 

Keller  stated  that  the  change 
is  also  a  response  to  student 
requests  for  greater  house 
unity.    The   emphasis  of  each 


the 


special  dinner  will  be  on 
entry  or  house  as  a  unit. 

"I  don't  .see  how  the  adminis 
tration  expects  to  have  greater 
house  unity  with  fewer  guest 
meals."  responded  Grous.  "It's 
hard  enough  without  Row  House 
diningtoget  our  house  together." 
There  isn't  enough  interaction. 

For  both  cook-outs  and  spe 
cial  dinners.  Food  Service 
expects  the  houses  which  sign 
up  in  advance  to  show  up.  For 
special  dinners.  90  percent  of 
the  participants  scheduled  by 
the  house  to  show  up  must  actu- 
ally do  so. 

"When  only  half  of  the  hou.se 
shows  up.  the  other  house  eats  in 
a  regular  dining  hall,"  Keller 
explained.  "That  means  we're 
preparing  extra  dinners." 

This  new  emphasis  on  prepar- 
ing the  exact  number  of  meals 
needed  is  due  in  part  to  the 
higher  cost  of  this  year's  new 
entree,  steak.  Also,  for  this  rea- 
son, no  seconds  will  be  served. 


Faculty  examines 
Gifford  report 


The  Gifford  Committee's  por- 
posal  for  house  advisory  coun- 
cils has  met  with  criticism 
from  some  Residential  House 
Senior  Associates. 

Senior  Associates  are  faculty 
members  who  are  connected 
with  each  residential  house  and 
who  have  jurisdiction  over 
house  cultural  funds. 

The  Gifford  Report  proposed 
grouping  houses  together  and 
forming  advisory  councils  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  and 
faculty  associates  of  the  houses 
in  the  group.  These  councils 
would  control  cultural  funds 
and  a  percentage  of  the  House 
Maintenance  Tax.  According  to 
the  Gifford  Report,  the  councils 
would  concentrate  on  student- 
faculty  interaction  and  minor- 
ity interests. 

Associate  Barbara  Jan- 
Wilson  of  A-(]ar-Wood  re- 
marked, "I'm  not  sure  that  the 
advisory  council  is  the  best  way . 
It  seems  to  add  one  more 
governing  body  (to  the  house 
system).  Emphasis  needs  to  be 
on  strengthening  house  govern- 
ment within  each  house." 

Fitch-Currier's  Peter  Kra- 
mer supported  this  proposal.  It 
allows  "experimenting  without 
affecting  the  existing  system," 
he  said,  "A  lot  of  things  could  be 
done  with  the  right  administra- 
tive guidance.  I'd  like  to  see 
what  develops  from  the  cluster- 
ing concept." 

Concerns  remain  in  the  area 
of  the  relationship  between 
house  governments  and  faculty 
associates.  Offered  Barbara 
JanWilson,  "I  don't  think  house 


associates  have  worked  closely 
enough  with  house  govern- 
ments. Senior  House  Associates 
have  little  idea  as  to  what  their 
position  is.  I  think  I  speak  for 
quite  a  few  House  Associates 
when  I  say  that  clarification  is 
needed." 

The  selective  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gifford  Report  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD. 
The  CUL  will  meet  with  both  the 
College  Council  and  the  Senior 
House  Associates  (who  were 
never  consulted  regarding  the 
Gifford  Report )  in  October. 


ABC  Saturday 


Saturday  Oct.  10 


Come  visit  the  ABC  displays  on 
Spring  Street  and  near  Baxter 
Hall.  But  a  "Treasures  Unlim- 
ited" Coupon  Book  for  only  $5. 
That's  half  price  for  coupons 
good  at  38  local  merchants. 
Save  some  money  and  help  a 
worthy  cause. 


Coupon  books  may  also  be  pur- 
chased from  ABC  Board  Members 
Phil  Smith.  Carl  Johnson.  Bob 
Peck,  or  Barbara-Jan  Wilsop 
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( when  possible  >  receipts  for  gas 
expenses,  "  Spears  aid.  The  lie 
covers  8C  for  gas  and  3c  for 
"wear  on  the  vehicle,"  accord- 
ing to  Spears. 

He  explained  that  in  past 
years,  clubs  have  failed  or  neg- 
lected to  submit  gas  receipts. 
Under  the  new  rules,  a  voucher 
will  be  sufficient  to  secure  reim- 
bursement, although  the  receipt 
is  welcomed.  To  concerns  that 
groups  traveling  in  gas-guzzling 
station  wagons  will  suffer  los.ses 
at  the  lie  per  mile  rate.  Spears 
replied,  "This  seemed  the  easi- 
est and  most  uniform  way  to  go 
about  it.  Our  hope  is  that  it  will 
even  out,  and  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  people  to  use  gas- 
economizing  cars." 

Two  groups  are  excluded 
from  the  travel  expen.se  policy. 
Lectures    and    performers. 


whose  travel  expenses  are  not 
always  car  expen.ses,  rely  min- 
imally on  SAT  funds  for  travel. 
U.sers  of  College  vehicles  are 
also  excluded.  The  College 
charges  22<f  per  mile,  so  users  of 
College  vehicles  will  be  encour- 
aged to  find  more  economical 
means  of  transport. 

Discussion  turned  to  SAT 
grant  recommendations 
approved  on  September  17.  The 
Gulielmen.sian  received  $.5700, 
the  Water  Polo  Club  was  allo- 
cated $8.50  and  the  Williams 
Hunger  Action  Project  was 
granted  $.520.  These  allocations 
were  equal  to  the  groups' 
requests.  The  Purple  Key 
Society  had  its  request  for  $400 
trimmed  to  $325. 

The  Council  will  discuss  the 
Gifford     Report     next     week. 
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TANNING  BOOTHS  ARE  DANGEROUS 

HAWAIIAN  TANNING  TABLETS 

Beautiful  tans  without  the  sun.  Keep  your  summer 
tan  without  the  use  of  dangerous  tanning  booths. 
Safe,  natural  food  colorings.  Millions  have  taken 
these  tablets  without  any  known  side  effects. 
Send  for  your  box  of  72  tablets  specially  priced 
at.  .  .'29.96  plus  '3.00  handling  (check  or  money  or- 
der) from  . . . 

CREATIVE  MARKETING 

1810  E.  Michigan  Ave.  oepi.  A-813 
Lansing,  Michigan  48912 


JUNIOR  NIGHT 

Discounts  for  all  card-carrying 
members  of  the  class  of  '83. 

WEDNESDAY 

Marc  Hummon  and  friends 
will  perform. 

THURSDAY 

The  Octet  will  entertain! 

8:00  p.m. 

$1.00  at  the  door. 
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Faculty 
receives 
new  blood 

Thirty-one  new  teachers 
joined  the  faculty  this  year.  The 
Record  continues  to  interview  a 
few  of  the  11  assistant  profes- 
sors, two  instructors,  two  lec- 
turers, and  17  visitors  each 
week. 

Sara  Sulerl 

Sara  Suleri.  in  her  first  teach- 
ing position  this  fall,  will  take  on 


a  role  she  will  •'definitely  have 
to  get  used  to."  as  assistant  pro 
fessor  of  English.  She  earned 
her  B.A.  at  Kinnaird  College 
and  her  M.A.  at  Punjab  Univer- 
sity, both  of  which  are  in 
Lahore.  Pakistan,  as  well  as 
another  M.A.  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. She  is  presently  working 
toward  her  Ph.D.  from  Indiana 
and  hopes  to  complete  her  dis- 
sertation by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Suleri  is  pleased  to  find  the 
English  department  "very 
diverse  and  open"  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  teaching  Modern 
Critical  Theory,  which  embra- 
ces her  specialty,  contempor- 
ary criticism,  in  relation  to  20th 
century  poetry.  Suleri  finds  Wil- 


Sorry,  but  we  have  started 

returning  some  text  books  because 

of  the  depredations  of  local  poachers. 


cnzis 


^  O.  I  t  GF    BOOK    STOe  F     'NC 
WllilAMSTOWN     MASS    012ft' 


Just  In! 

New  Selection  of  Eaton's 
and  Crane's  Stationery 

New  Shipment  of  Williams 
Imprinted  Stationery 


<McC[Mand\ 


36  Spring  Street 


Williamstown 


Telephone  458-4920 


DISCOUNT  COUPON 

Worth  5Qo  oU  on  any  case  of  beer  OR 
worth  $1.00  off  a  1.75  liter  bottle 
of  liquor  OR 
worth  50c  off  on  any  4  liter 
jug  of  wine. 

OUer  ends  OCTOBER  21.  1981 
TRY  US.  YOU'LL  LIKE  US! 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 
BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


Hams  very  different  from  the 
universities  in  Pakistan,  which 
are  "much  more  rigorous  and 
structured,  once  one  enters  a 
specific  discipline." 

*i  do  find  Williams  quite 
small,"  says  Suleri.  "but  it  is 
very  easy  to  live  in.  You  enter 
an  isolated,  academic  world 
that  is  extremely  pretty.  I'm 
delighted.  '       , 

James  E.  Hall 

James  E.  Hall,  visiting  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  has 
taught  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  Madison  for  the  past  20 
years.  He  earned  his  B.S.  from 
Northern  Illinois  University  in 

1958.  his  A.M.  from  Harvard  in 

1959.  and  his   Ph.D.   from   the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  19B5. 

Acquaintances  within  the 
Williams  mathematics  de- 
partment brought  Hall  to  the 
Berkshires  for  his  first  expe- 
rience as  a  visiting  professor. 
His  major  field  of  research  is 
differential  equations.  When 
asked  if  he  has  noted  differen- 
ces between  classes  at  Wiscon- 
sin and  Williams.  Hall 
remarked.  "Students  taking 
similar  courses  are  about  the 
same."  After  enjoying  a 
WOOLF  trip  up  and  around  the 
Taconic  Ridge  last  weekend. 
Hall  hopes  to  join  more  WOOLF 
trips  or  organize  some  jaunts  of 
his  own. 

William  Darrow 

William  Darrow  comes  to  the 
Williams  religion  department 
from  Harvard's  Center  for 
Study  of  World  Religion.  A  Cali- 
fornian,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara  in  1970  and 
received  both  his  M.A.  (in  197.'?) 
and  his  Ph.D.  (in  1981)  from 
Harvard.  Darrow  is  "absolutely 
delighted"  with  Williams  and 
finds  its  faculty  "uniquely  com- 
mitted" to  students.  He  special- 


izes in  Iranian  studi(^s. 
concerning  him.self  with  both 
pre-Islamic  and  Islamic  Iran. 
For  Darrow.  religion  is  "a  study 
of  human  beings,  human  pheno- 
mena in  totality,  approached 
through  thought,  literature, 
actions,  and  rituals." 

Married,  with  small  children, 
Darrow  says  his  family  and 
teaching  duties  take  up  most  of 
his  time.  When  asked  to  com- 
pare the  quality  of  education  at 
Harvard  with  that  of  Williams, 
Darrow  said  that  at  Harvard 
one  often  hears  lectures  given 
by  "Mr.  Big  Name"  but  other 
than  that,  sees  only  graduate 
students  or  teaching  fellows, 
who  "often  are  very  good  but 
are  simply  pulled  too  many 
ways."  Here,  Darrow  re- 
marked, "there  is  a  clearer 
commitment  to  liberal  arts." 
• 

John  J.  Mc'IVfahon 

John  J.  McMahon  of  the 
chemistry  department  gradu- 
ated from  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University  in  1975, 
received  his  M.S.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  in  Bos- 
ton in  1978,  and  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Michigan  State  in 
1981.  He  specializes  in  surface 
Rayman  studies,  a  branch  of 
physical  chemistry  that  deals 
with  radiation.  He  intends  to 
continue  his  research  here. 

McMahon  is  interested  in 
German  history,  particularly 
the  war  tactics  of  the  Third 
Reich.  He  also  enjoys  back- 
packing, and  was  originally 
attracted  to  Williams  by  the 
beauty  of  the  area  while  hiking 

in  New  York  State. 

• 

Tom  Hodgson 

Tom  Hodgson  '74  has 
returned  to  the  Berkshires  as  a 
part-time  instructor  in  philo- 
sophy for  the  fall  term  of  1981. 
Since  receiving  his  M.A.  from 
Yale    in     1976,    Hodgson    has 


taught  at  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  Mass..  and  will  return 
there  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
semester.  A  teacher  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and 
religious  studies  at  Andover, 
Hodgson  also  found  time  to 
coach  basketball  and  baseball. 
He  enjoys  spending  time  with 
his  wife  and  2-year  old  son  and 
al.so  likes  basketball,  tennis, 
hiking,  cycling,  and  backpack- 
ing. 

Hodg.son  double-majored  in 
philosophy  and  religion  at  Wil- 
liams. Hodgson  would  like  to 
spend  time  reading  and  study- 
ing philo.sophy  here,  something 
for  which  he  has  lately  had  little 
time. 

• 

James  White 

James  White,  a  newcomer  to 
the  economics  department, 
comes  to  Williams  from  Califor- 
nia via  New  York  City.  He  spent 
his  undergraduate  years  at  Ber- 
keley and  received  an  M.Phil, 
from  Columbia  in  1979.  He  is 
currently  completing  his  doc- 
toral dissertation  on  urban  area 
economics.  This  year  he  is  teach- 
ing Economics  101  and  Econom- 
ics 370,  Studies  in  the  Public 
Sector,  (Econ.  370)  a  course 
about  the  urban  economy. 
White  cites  as  his  two  major  rea- 
sons for  coming  to  Williams  the 
excellent  reputation  of  its  eco- 
nomics department  and  its  loca- 
tion in  the  heart  of  New 
England.  As  an  avid  skier  and 
outdoorsman,  he  is  looking  for- 
ward to  experiencing  his  first 
winter  in  the  Berkshires.  He 
explained  that  when  he  was 
growing  up  in  California  "win- 
ter was  something  you  drove 
to."  Professor  White  is  excited 
about  teaching  at  Williams  this 
year,  but  his  career  goals 
extend  beyond  the  world  of 
academia.  He  would  someday 
like  to  work  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  applied  economics. 


Letters 


Keller  defends  dining  changes. 


Continued  from  Paget 

new  computer  system,  since 
unauthorized  students  and  vis- 
itors can  no  longer  steal  meals. 
Since  the  system  cost  $40,0(X).  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  two  years  or 
less,  according  to  Keller. 

"I  am  sensitive  to  the  entire 
matter  of  computers."  Keller 
noted,  "but  last  year,  you  have 
to  admit,  we  had  a  no-system 
svstem."  The  chosen  svstem  is 


"SPLASH-LONG". ..a  two-level  cut  blended  to  create  a  difference 

FROM  THE  CLIP  SHOP 


} 


The  CLIP  SHOP  has 

Walk  in  or  call  for  a 

WILLIAMSTOWN.  MA. 
458-9167 


Short  cuts  have  been  dominating  the  hair  scene 
for  the  past  few  years,  but  we  are  again  hearing 
serious  overtures  toward  longer  cuts  from  The  Clip 
Shop 

The  time  has  come  to  begin  designing  new  and 
interesting  long  hairstyles  styles  that  will  keep 
fullness  on  top  and  achieve  the  desired  length  The 
Clip  Shop  would  like  to  introduce  one  of  their  latest 
long  hairstyles  —  "Splash-Long'" 

It  IS  a  two-level  haircut  artistically  blended  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  volume  toward  the  top,  and  still 
keep  the  sides  very  close  and  tapered 

The  exacting  techniques  involved  in  executing 
their  new  design  was  introduced  to  the  stylist  of  The 
Clip  Shop  on  video  tape  It  ispartof  theircontinumg 
program  for  progressive,  professional  salons 

This  cut  will  satisfy  those  fashion  seekers  who 
have  been  reluctant  to  give  up  length  but  want  to 
march  to  the  beat  of  modern  dressing  Take  some 
well  designed  advice  jump  intothe fashion  scene 
with  a  "Splash-Long"  ,  .  a  truly  soft  feminine  expe- 
rience that  awaits  you  at  TheClip  Shop  Just  walk  in, 
or  if  you  prefer,  make  an  appointment  at  one  of  their 
three  locations 

three  convenient  locations: 

free  consultation  or  for  an  appointment. 

PITTSFIELD,  MA.  BENNINGTON,  VT 


much  less  cumbersome  than 
other  possibilities  such  as  punch 
cards,  he  claimed.  "If  students 
hadn't  cheated  to  some  degree, 
this  system  wouldn't  be 
necessary." 

Keller  defended  a  $1  charge 
for  a  forgotten  ID  as  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  system 
from  being  deluged  with  blue 
chits  like  last  year's  "thousands 
per  month.  You've  got  to  have 
your  driver's  license  when 
you're  stopped  by  a  cop.  Now 
you've  got  to  have  your  meal 
ticket  at  Williams."  he  said. 

Keller  explained  why  the  14- 
meal  plan  costs  only  $120  less 
per  year  than  full  board.  Food 
Service  cannot  reduce  the 
number  of  workers,  he  said,  and 
very  little  is  saved  on  food  since 
the  400  students  on  the  14-meal 
plan  did  not  eat  breakfast  as  a 
rule  last  year  anyway. 

Such  options  as  a  10-meal  plan 
are  possibilities,  noted  Keller. 


However,  he  said  of  such  ideas 
as  snack  bar  credit  for  missed 
meals  and  carryover  of  credit  to 
the  following  week  that  "the 
money  has  to  come  from 
somewhere— anything  you  get 
you  have  to  pay  for.  Assuming 
that  students  won't  eat  all  meals 
keeps  costs  down.  There  has  to 
be  a  shutoff  point,  otherwise 
there's  a  concomitant  increase 
of  Row  House  dining  kept  this 
year's  board  costs  from  rising 
much  more  than  they  actually 
did. 

Nathan  issued  a  statement 
later  in  the  week  describing  his 
reactions:  "Well,  we  were 
pleased  to  get  those  three  con- 
cessions, yet  we  still  feel 
strongly  that  something  can  be 
done  to  reduce  the  long  lines  at 
brunch." 

The  Committee  will  be  meet- 
ing in  various  dining  halls  in  the 
future  to  investigate  their  food, 
and  may  even  make  some  fact- 
finding to  trips  to  other  colleges. 
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For  those  of  us,  like  so  many, 
who  need  a  little  recognition  in 
the  community  and  who  want  to 
know  what  other  women's 
teams  are  doing,  please 
acknowledge  our  athletic  com- 
petence and  allocate  equal 
attention  to  our  teams. 

Sue  Smith  '82 

Htl.  \itlv:  For  the  9 '22  isHur  mrnli- 
itnrd.  '>'f  iiuhi's  of  men's  sfxtrls 
urrc  i>riiitf(l.  tnil  nf  *>_'  itichr.s  ihnt 
wt'rv  Huhniilli'tl.  irlittrs  ttn  men's 
ffCnlf.  «Ti'i«  and  ruffhy  wfrrcttt  cnni- 
plrlvlv.  Fiutrlvvn  inches  of 
unnwn's  spnrls  weri'  prinli'tl.  mil 
of  IH  inthrs  itf  vnp\  received .  Vhis 
I'tfiinh's  lit  7H  /tercenl  nf  unmen's 
spnrls  ftrinled,  f<»  *»fi/v  6/  perveni 
itf  men's.  U i'  would ni>ftreciate and 
are  arlitely  encmtrnfeinfi  limger 
nrlicles  h\  u  ome n's  s/torls 
eorresjunnlenls. 

Book  Report 

To  the  editors: 

In  an  advertisement  in  last 
week's  Record,  Ralph  Renzi  of 
Renzi's  College  Bookstore 
posed  the  question,  "Is  'poach- 
ing'ethical?"  This  question  was 
in  reference  to  the  practice  of 
Williams  Bookstore's  Joseph 
Dewey.  Mr.  Dewey  has  begun 
ordering  books  for  courses  to 
which  only  Renzi's  was  given 
the  official  college  order. 
In  reply: 

Mr.  Renzi,  we  don't  think 
ethics  enters  into  the  picture. 
We  don't  care  if  Mr.  Dewey  is 
not  being  nice  to  you.  All  we 
understand  is  that  the  booksalcs 


system  here  at  Williams  stinks. 
Please  don't  misunderstand  us, 
Mr.  Renzi,  this  is  not  an  attack 
on  you;  it's  an  indictment  of  the 
system. 

We've  been  unable  to  buy  all 
the  books  we  need  for  Art  His- 
tory 101.  Thus,  we  go  to  that 
class  three  times  a  week  totally 
unprepared.  There  are  several 
hundred  other  students  enrolled 
in  that  course,  and  we  wonder 
how  many  other  people  are  fac- 
ing the  same  problem.  It's  not 

just  a  shame;  It's  a  tremendous 
waste  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  should  be  mandatory  that  a 
college  Insure  Its  students  that 
required  texts  will  be  made 
available.  Books  are  a  primary 
element  In  a  college  education, 
and  It's  beyond  belief  that  a 
school  of  Williams'  caliber  and 
reputation  Is  unable  to  reasona- 
bly guarantee  this  element. 

Mr.  Renzi,  our  gripe  Is  not 
with  you,  or  with  Mr.  Dewey  for 
that  matter.  We're  sure  you 
both  have  been  doing  all  that 
you  possibly  can  to  supply  the 
students  with  the  books  they 
need.  We're  just  unhappy  with 
the  system,  and  we  hope  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  strengthen 
its  weaknesses. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Scott  Pileggl  '84 
Lee  Ordeman  '84 
P.S.  We  also  hope  our  art  his- 
tory professor  doesn't  read  this. 

Honor  and  trust 

To  the  editor, 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  a 
passage  In  the  editorial  section 


of  the  September  15  Record  that 
was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention 

The  editorial  was  devoted  to 
the  changes  that  Williams  Col- 
lege and  Williams  stiudents  are 
experiencing  at  present.  The 
paragraph  that  concerns  me  is 
the  one  dealing  with  the  Honor 
Code  and  its  general  "disre- 
gard" and  "abuse." 

To  set  the  facts  straight 
(which  I  thought  lit  was  the 
reporter's  job  to  do) ,  there  are 
two  corrections  I  wo»uld  like  to 
make.  First.  In  regard  to  the  two 
"stolen"  major  final  exams: 
the  Econ  101  exam  which  was 
cancelled  and  rescheduled  was 
most  probably  never  even  stolen. 
In  hindsight  It  appears  that  a 
clerical  error  resulted  In  a  sin- 
gle copy  of  the  exam  turning  up 
In  the  wrong  place.  At  that  time 
the  circumstances  were 
unknown,  however,  aind  a  deci- 
sion was  made  to  postpone  the 
exam  for  the  protecttlon  of  the 
students.  The  second  problem 
with  final  exams  was  definitely 
more  .serious,  and  is  being 
looked  into  to  decidie  whether 
self-scheduled  and  take  home 
test  procedures  should  be 
modified. 

Another  misrepresented  fact 
is  the  "ever  larger  numbers  of 
students  brought  before  the 
Honor  .  .  .  Committee  for  cheat- 
ing." In  1979-80  fifteen  people 
were  brought  before  the  Honor 
Committee  for  alleged  Honor 
Code  violations.  In  1980-81  the 
number  of  students  accused 
dropped   to   ten.    Granted   one 


Gift  finances  new  theater 


by  David  Battey 

Construction  of  a  small  exper- 
imental theater  next  to  the 
Adams  Memorial  Theater  may 
start  as  early  as  this  spring, 
according  to  Jean-Bernard 
Bucky,  chairman  of  the  Willi- 
ams theater  department. 

The  new  theater,  which  will 
seat  approximately  100  people, 
will  replace  the  present  studio 
theater  located  in  the  basement 
of  the  Adams  Theater. 

The  idea  of  building  the  small 
theater  began  last  spring  after 
the  theater  department 
received  an  anonymous  $300,000 
donation  for  that  purpose.  Since 
then  further  money  has  been 
collected. 

"The  studio  theater  will  be 
used  for  smallish,  modest 
productions— most  of  which  are 
student-directed,"  said  Bucky. 
"Attention  will  be  focused  on 


the  performers  because  of  the 
thrust  stage,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  audience,  and 
the  lack  of  space  for  compli- 
cated set  designs  requiring  a 
great  deal  of  scenery." 

"The  most  grievous  Inade- 
quacy of  the  present  Studio 
Theater  Is  Its  Insufficient  sepa- 
ration from  the  other  working 
spaces  of  the  AMT,"  he  noted 
"Thus,  in  practice,  there  can  be 
no  free  simultaneity  of  opera- 
tion. Activities  in  the  shops  of 
the  AMT,  and  on  its  main  stage, 
cannot  take  place  without  creat- 
ing substantial  noise  in  the 
studio." 

The  proposed  studio  theater 
could  accommodate  production 
classes  (primarily  In  acting  and 
directing),  theater  rehearsals, 
and  small-scale  theatrical  pro- 
ductions. The  latter  category 
would  Include  faculty-directed 


productions,  senior  honors  pro- 
ductions, curricular  production 
projects,  and  appropriate  theat- 
rical lecture  demonstrations. 
"The  theatrical  liglhting  and 
the  discreet  use  of  stage  proper- 
ties would  constitute  tthe  major 
scenic    emphasis     in    the 
theater,"  said  Bucky..  "Oppor- 
tunities for  flexible  and  imagin- 
ative stage  lighting  will  be  an 
important   part   of   the  funda- 
mental  characteristics  of  the 
new  space." 

The  current  plans  for  the  new 
theater  call  for  access  from  the 
Adams  Theater  shops  to  the 
back  of  the  studio  theater  stage. 
Ramps  to  be  built  for  the  new 
theater  will  allow  access  for 
handicapped  persons  to  not  only 
the  new  theater  but  also  the 
AMT,  which  currently  does  not 
provide  ramps  for  the 
handicapped. 
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SPECIAL  ON  CARNATIONS! 

» 
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V 

1  dozen  carnations  for 
$3.99 

(Regularly  $9.00) 

^^ 

m  k  Country 
Jlowers 

on  Spring  St.  Wllllamttown           9Em\ 
behind  First  Agricultural  Bank     ^f^ 

458-5030 

cannot  discern  a  trend  hy  look- 
ing at  only  two  years  of  data,  but 
the  claim  that  ' '  e  v  e  r- 
Increasing"  numbers  of  people 
are  being  brought  In  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Honor  Cde  is 
misleading. 

The  final  and  most  serious 
issue  I  would  like  to  address  Is 
the  "crippling  trend  ...  of  a  loss 
of  trust  between  students  and 
faculty."  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  this  trend  really  does  not 
exist,  and  If  It  does  I  would  like 
to  see  it  halted  and  reversed. 
Our  job  as  a  committee  is  to 
make  sure  students  know  and 
respect  the  Honoi  Code  and  we 


are  trying  to  fulfill  that  goal.  I 
personally  believe  that  students 
are  becoming  much  more 
aware  of  the  Honor  Code,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Honor 
Committee  have  seen  surpris- 
ingly few  serious  and  inten- 
tional breaches  of  the  Honor 
Code  agreement.  We  as  a  com- 
mittee will  do  our  best  to  main- 
tain the  Ingegrlty  of  the  Code, 
and  try  to  restore  any  lost  trust 
between  members  of  the  Willi- 
ams community. 

I>»p  Buttz  '82 
Chairman,  Honor  and 
Discipline  Committee 


Sell 

MEEDLEPOINTi 


At  the  Bend 
on  Spring  Street 


COME  SEE 

Flams  Stead  skirts, 
Book  Bags  and  Totes, 
Knitting  wools,  needle- 
point, 
cross  stitch  and  gifts. 


UPSTAIRS 

115  Water  street 
458-8485 

OPEN  9:30-5:30 
SUN  12-5:00 

Does  your  room 
need  help? 

UPSTAIRS  has 
everything  you 

need- 
comforters 
comforter  covers 
sheets 
rugs 
towels 
window  shelf 

& 
very  special 
accessories 

We  will  mall  to  all 
your  family  and  friends. 


Get  ready  for  cold  weather! 

Turtlenecks  by: 
Skyr 
Duofold 
Roffe 

Obermeyer-Medico 
Woolrich 


A  great  selection  of 

prints,  stripes  and 

zippered  turtlenecks. 


^ojflf^  ^/ictU,  inc. 

MON.-SAT.  9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 

Spring  Street  458  3  6  05  Williamstown 
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Booters  can't  kick  back 


by  I)avt»  Uoodworth 

Bowinp  to  Dartmouth  by  a  2  () 
score.  \hc  Williams  varsity 
soccer  side  lost  its  third  straight 
match  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Although  the  Kphs  entered 
the  match  definite  underdogs, 
they  dominated  play  for  the  first 
ten  minutes  of  the  game  and 
seemed  to  be  on  their  way  to  an 
upset  victory.  Several  missed 
scoring  opportunities,  however, 
swung  the  momentum  back  in 
Dartmouth's  favor,  and  the  Big 
Green  went  on  to  control  the  rest 
of  the  game. 

Williams    unveiled    a    new 

offensive  system  for  the  match, 

adding  a  forward  "to  put  a  little 

more    punch    in    the   attack." 

according  to  Coach  Mike  Russo. 

This  offense  gave  Dartmouth 

fits  at  the  outset.  Doug  McKen- 

ney   '85  and  Dave  Nasser  '83 

each  had  a  good  shot  on  goal,  but 

failed  to  tally.  The  turning  point 

of    the   game   came   moments 

later,  when  Rob  Kusel  '83  was 

awarded  a  penalty  kick  after  a 

Dartmouth  foul  in  the  penalty 

area.  Kusel's  shot  caromed  off 

the  post,  and  instead  of  being  up 

by  two  or  three  goals,  the  Ephs 

came  away  empty. 

From    this    point    on.    Dart- 


mouth was  in  the  driver's  seat. 
The  C]re(>n's  first  goal  came  at 
25:12  of  the  first  half,  as  Sean 
Rai  blasted  a  loo.se  ball  past 
(ioalkeeper  Kenny  Fthodes  '85. 
Williams  hung  tough  to  keep  the 
score  at  1-0  until  Chris  Morri- 
son, with  a  fine  assist  from  Rai. 
got  the  second  goal  at  '29:45  of 
the  second  half. 

Williams  outshot  Dartmouth. 
18  to  14,  thanks  largely  to  the 
flurry  at  the  start  of  the  match. 
Rhodes  had  four  saves  for  Willi- 
ams while  Andy  Krahling 
recorded  six  in  shutting  out  the 
Ephs  for  Dartmouth. 

Russo  acknowledged  the  fact 
that  the  Ephs  were  a  bit  over- 
matched against  a  Division  I 
opponent,  and  also  noted  that 
the  Ivy  League  "is  as  strong  as 
any  in  the  country"  when  it 
comes  to  soccer.  However,  he 
also  pointed  out  that  Williams 
stood  a  good  chance  of  winning 
the  game  had  they  been  able  to 
score  early. 

The  next  match  for  Williams 
comes  today  against  UMass, 
another  tough  Division  I  team. 
Russo  feels  that,  with  the  new 
offense,  the  return  of  Co-captain 
Reg  Jones  '82  to  the  back  line, 
and  a  little  luck,  the  Ephs  may 
pull  an  upset. 


Trinity  has  already  beaten  Tufts  and  Hamilton  the  last  two  weeks,  and  was 
ranked  number  one  in  N.E.S.C.A.C.  last  season.  The  Ephs  could  greatly 
atone  for  their  poor  showing  this  week  by  garnering  a  victory  in  Hartford. 
The  game  starts  at  1:30.  and  discount  tickets  are  available  to  visiting  Eph 
rooters. 

Field  Hockey  edges  Holyoke 


by  Bea  Bast  and 
Emily  Sneath 

Retaining  its  undefeated 
record,  the  women's  field 
hockey  team  beat  Mt.  Holyoke. 
2-1  Saturday.  Williams  got  off  to 
a  slow  start,  and  the  first  half 
proved  unworthy  of  the  talented 
team.  Mt.  Holyoke  scored  with 
their  first  shot  on  goal,  when  the 
left  wing  tipped  the  ball  over  the 
goal  line  in  the  midst  of  the  two 
muddled  teams. 


Ephs  downed  by  Rochester,  7-3 


by  Steve  Epstein 

An  injury  to  senior  quarter- 
back and  offensive  leader  John 
Lawler  resulted  in  a  disoriented 
attack  as  the  Eph  footballers 
fell  to  Rochester,  7-3,  last  Satur 
day  on  the  Yellowjackets'  home 
field. 

The  game  saw  the  Ephs  pun- 
ter John  Hennigan  as  the  most 
overworked  competitor,  punt- 
ing 9  times  (33.7  avg.)  as  the 
offense  was  able  to  gain  only  97 
yards  total  and  10  first  downs 
throughout  the  game. 

The  defense  was  susceptible 
to  the  run,  giving  up  107  yards  on 
the  ground— mostly  to  Rochester 
fullback  Mike  Cunningham.  But 
inside  their  own  20yard  line,  the 
defense  was  rock  solid,  giving 
up  only  one  touchdown  on  the 
day.  and  playing  the  final  34 
minutes  of  shutout  football. 

The  Ephs  got  on  the  score- 
board first  on  their  fourth  pos- 
session of  the  first  quarter. 
Runs  by  senior  backs  Tom 
Casey  and  Jay  Wheatley  put  the 
Ephs  on  the  Rochester  24  yard- 
line.  There  the  drive  stalled. 
and  kicker  Rich  Coomber 
booted  a  41yard  field  goal  to  put 
Williams  into  a  3-0  lead. 

But  on  the  next  series  for  Wil- 
liams. Lawler  was  hit  on  a  boo- 
tleg play  and  injured  ligaments 
in  his  knee.  The  Eph  offense 
never  recovered  from  the  loss  of 
their  field  general,  who  had  led 
them  to  a  9-2-1  record  since  he 
became  a  starter  two  years  ago. 


"F^rom  the  moment  John  left 
the  game,"  commented  wide 
receiver  Micah  Taylor,  "our 
offense  just  lost  its  continuity. 
Things  got  confused.  The  two 
backups  (quarterbacks)  are 
both  good,  but  we  weren't  used 
to  the  way  they  reacted  to  cer- 
tain situations." 

A  poorly  judged  punt  return, 
and  a  big  superturf  bounce  led 
to  the  Ephs  gaining  field  posi- 
tion on  their  own  one-yard  line 
with  about  8  minutes  left  in  the 
first  half.  The  Ephs  punted  after 
three  plays  and  gave  Rochester 
a  1-10  on  the  Williams  35  yard 
line.  Four  big  plays  brought  the 
Yellowjackets  to  the  Ephs'  1- 
yard  line,  where  QB  Gary  Espo- 
sito  scored  on  a  dive  play  to  give 
Rochester  its  7-3  margin  of 
victory. 

The  second  half  was  a  second- 
guesser's  paradise.  The  Ephs 
and  Rochester  played  to  a  sta- 
lemate. The  defense  continually 
held  Rochester  in  check,  but 
good  Rochester  field  position 
backed  the  Ephs  deep  into  their 
own  territory. 

Sophomore  quarterback  B.  J. 
Connolly  played  most  of  the 
game,  after  Junior  Scott 
Garabedian  came  in  for  a  spell 
and  was  intercepted.  Many  Eph 
fans  were  surprised  at  Coach 
Odell's  short  look  at  Garabe- 
dian and  his  limited  use  of 
senior  halfback  Tom  Casey, 
who  had  his  biggest  game  of  the 
year    last     season    against 


Women's  soccer  ties 


Playing  both  games  to  a  dead- 
lock, the  women's  soccer  team 
neither  improved  nor  worsened 
its  record  this  week. 

The  squad  encountered 
Mount  Holyoke  Saturday  and 
battled  to  a  scoreless  tie. 
Neither  team  had  an  advantage 
with  respect  to  personnel  or  tac- 
tics. There  was  an  evident 
rivalry-  for  shots,  with  both 
offensive  lines  realizing  that  the 
first  goal  could  well  spell  the  dif- 
ference in  the  game. 

Although  Holyoke  outshot 
Williams.  28-*23,  the  Ephs  had 
definitive  control  of  the  contest. 
There  were  eight  corner  kicks- 


five  for  Williams  and  three  for 
Holyoke— but  they  were  all  for 
nought. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the  team 
travelled  to  Middlebury,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  memory  of 
last  year's  substantial  victory 
over  the  Panthers.  Becky 
Baugh  '83  opened  the  scoring, 
but  it  was  apparent  that  the  con 
test  would  be  close.  Middlebury 
notched  two  goals  on  freshman 
Laura  Napolitano  who  played 
an  otherwise  flawless  game  des- 
pite hamptMing injuries.  Debbie 
Wickendon  '85  evened  the  game 
with  a  powerful  corner  shot .  The 
rest  of  the  match  was  well 
played  but  scoreless. 


Rochester. 

The  Ephs  were  disappointed 
and  upset,  blaming  their  inex- 
perience on  the  artificial  turf  at 
Rochester's  Fauver  Stadium 
for  part  of  their  woes,  and 
supreme  over-confidence  for 
the  rest.  As  one  player  articu- 
lated after  the  game,  "The 
coaches  told  us  not  to  take  the 
game  too  lightly,  but  none  of  us 
really  believed  we  could  lose  ' 

The  team  has  only  this  week 
to  prepare  for  undefeated  Trin- 
ity, who  they  meet  next  Satur- 
day in  Hartford.  As  senior 
halfback  Jay  Wheatley  com- 
mented. "We've  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  this  weekend  to  com- 
pensate for  losing  John,  but  we 
truly  feel  we  can  come  back  and 
beat  Trinity."  Lawler  is  likely 
to  be  out  of  action  for  at  least 
two  weeks. 


Golf  fourth  in 
New   England 

by  Jim  Clark 

Howling  winds  and  a  wet 
course  made  for  cold  golf  and 
high  scores  at  the  1981  New  Eng- 
lands  held  at  Taconic  (iolf 
Course  last  Monday  and 
Tuesday. 

The  five  Ephmen  who  partici- 
pated, (ireg  Jacobson.  Randy 
Rogers.  .John  Hennigan,  Charlie 
Thompson  and  Chris  Harned, 
combined  for  a  two-day  total  of 
651.  capturing  fourth  place 
honors  out  of  the  field  of  forty 
teams. 

Beating  Williams  were  Bry- 
ant College,  with  H27.  Central 
College,  at  628,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island,  which  tal- 
lied 630.  The  individual  winner 
was  Jim  Hallett.  a  junior  from 
Bryant  who  fired  69-71.  His  total 
of  140  bested  the  nearest  links- 
man  by  nine  strokes,  and  was 
made  even  more  remarkable  by 
the  inclimate  conditions. 

The  wind  and  cold  claimed 
many  victims  during  the  event, 
fought  hard,  allowing  Holyoke  one  of  whom  was  a  disappointed 
only  three  shots  on  goal.  A  new  Greg  Jacobson.  Williams'  top 
combination  of  players  on  the  golfer  shot  76  the  opc»ning  day, 
field  provided  more  motion  and 
speed.  Sue  Harrington  scored 
the  winning  goal  for  the  Ephs. 
sealing  the  final  score  at  2-1. 
Coach  Chris  Larson  was 
pleased  with  the  game  and  com- 
mented that  despite  their  slow 
start,  Williams  came  on  to  dom- 
inate most  of  the  contest. 


Despite  their  discourage 
ment,  Williams'  determined 
team  came  back  with  a  goal  by 
freshman  Jane  Rech  within  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  the  second 
half.  The  attack  put  the  pres- 
sure on,  and  the  defense  also 


On  the  preceding  Tuesday  the 
varsity  team  caught  Springfield 
College  by  surprise,  tying  the 
nationally  ranked  team.  1-1. 
Springfield  has  traditionally 
been  a  tough  rival  of  Williams, 
and  this  match  was  the  best  of 
that  tradition. 

The  teams  fought  for  the  ball 
steadily  at  midfield  until 
Springfield  broke  through  to  fin- 
ish the  first  half  ahead  by  one 
goal.  The  second  half  saw  Willi- 
ams'   defense    again    protect 


but  then  fell  to  an  uncharacter- 
istic 84  on  Tuesday.  Jacobson, 
considered  by  some  to  be  the 
pre-tournament  favorite, 
admitted  the  weather  had  an 
effect  on  his  playing,  but 
blamed  the  final  results  on  "bad 
putting  and  a  lousy  round."  His 
finish  at  160  was  good  enough  for 
seventh  place. 

For  Hallett,  the  win  is  another 
feather  in  his  cap  which 
includes  several  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  amateur  vic- 
tories in  1981. 

Rudy  Goff.  head  coach  for 
Williams,  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  finish,  but  was  with  the 
scores. 

"Fourth  out  of  40  is  not  bad, 
but  being  21  strokes  out  of  third 
place  is  not  the  best  we  could 've 
done." 

The  Ephmen  finished  up  the 


their  goal  exceptionally  well;  in     disappointing  week  with  a  loss 


the  entire  game  they  allowed 
Springfield  only  ten  shots  on 
goal.  Wendy  Brown,  with  the 
help  of  the  attacking  line, 
scored  the  goal  that  tied  the 
game. 


to  UMass  and  a  victory  over 
North  Adams  State  at  a  tri- 
match  at  Taconic  Golf  Club.  The 
season  record  now  stands  ai  4-1, 
with  the  final  match  this  Wed- 
nesday at  Springfield. 


Ephman  touches  down  in  enemy  zone 


by  Dan  Keating 

When  I  played  football  in  high 
school,  we  took  a  bus  across 
town  to  our  games.  Meanwhile. 
I  read  about  Ohio  State  flying  to 
theirs— even  the  home  games. 
So  I  didn't  know  what  to  expect 
at  Williams.  This  weekend  ans- 
wered my  questions,  but  as  far 
as  classifying  our  trip,  it  has  to 
go  under  "Twilight  Zone." 

I  was  singled  out,  along  with 
four  other  players,  for  the  dub- 
ious distinction  of  not  riding  in 
the  team  bus.  Rather,  we  look  a 
van,  with  two  reporters,  the 
head  trainer  and  one  of  his  stu- 
dent assistants.  Leaving  at  noon 
on  Friday,  we  expected  to 
arrive  in  Rochester.  N.Y.  at  5 
p.m..  so  we  could  practice  on 
their  astro-turf,  an  experience  I 
eagerly  anticipated. 

Little  did  1  know  that,  instead 
of  directions,  all  the  van  had 
was  the  student  trainer  who 
lived  in  Rochester  and  could 
supposedly  direct  us  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Since  she  couldn't 
locate  the  University  exactly, 
she  used  the  technique  of  bring- 
ing us  downtown  then  com- 
mencing concentric  circles 
outward  until  we  hit  paydirl.  We 
hit  mud  (construction  sites  with 
potholes  bigger  than  the  van). 

At  apprxoimately  6:15  p.m. 
our  "clueless"  navigator  tear- 


fully confessed  that  she  had  no 
idea  where  we  were  or  how  to 
get  where  we  wanted  to  go.  By 
that  time,  we  had  surpassed 
irritation,  annoyance,  anger, 
fury,  and  rage  and  had  settled 
into  complacent  hopelessness. 


No  Keating 


Finally  stumbling  across  the 
inconspicuous  Route  15  which 
we  had  been  pursuing  all  along, 
we  arrived  at  the  field  as  the 
rest  of  the  team  was  boarding 
the  bus  for  dinner.  Our  total 
time  in  the  van  was  six-and-a- 
half  hours. 

Our  accommodations  for  the 
night  were  in  the  Mariott  House, 
a  lavish  hotel  on  the  outskirts  of 
Rochester.  With  two  large,  com- 
fortable beds  and  one  cot  per 
room,  trouble  was  inevitable. 
Being  gentlemen,  we  saw  no 
alternative  but  to  wrestle  for  the 
beds. 

A  hotel  error  turned  to  our 
benefit  in  one  room:  instead  of 
getting  room  379  as  assigned, 
three  players  got  room  479.  the 
Ambassador's  Suite.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  didn't  take  full 
advantage  of  it.  as  one  tackle 
slept  on  the  couch  in  the  spa- 


cious living  room  and  found  out 
in  the  morning  that  he  had  been 
sleeping  on  a  fold-out  bed. 

We  couldn't  visit  the  cocktail 
lounge  that  evening  because  we 
knew  the  coaches  would  be 
there.  My  roommates  and  I 
decided  that  calling  room  ser- 
vice would  be  fun.  Fun  isn't  the 
word  to  describe  it;  expensive 
is.  Three  sodas,  three  fries,  one 
sandwich  and  $16  later,  we 
decided  to  go  to  bed. 

After  the  game,  the  van  got 
lost  again  on  the  way  to  the  res- 
taurant. Eventually  we  got  to 
the  steak  house  with  high  expec- 
tations. These  fell  quickly.  The 
waitresses,  frightent^d  by  our 
four  skinheaded  pla>ers, 
sprinted  in  and  out  bringing 
soda  by  the  case  and  rolls  by  the 
armload.  The  navy  bean  soup 
added  an  "air"  to  the  final  ride 
which  few  will  forget. 

What  disturbed  our  waitress 
the  most  was  the  injured  quar- 
terback next  to  me  who  iced  his 
knee  throughout  the  meal.  Of 
course,  that  meant  that  his 
pants  spent  the  meal  around  his 
ankles.  Thank  goodness  we  had 
large  cloth  napkins. 

Our  van  limped  back  to  real- 
ity, the  Purple  Valley,  at  11:15 
p.m.,  over  .35  hours  after  depar- 
ture. And  Mom  wants  to  know 
why  I  play  football. 
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Town  wages 
Hill  battle 

by  Jon  Tigar 

Sixty  acres  of  land  abutting 
Stone  Hill  Road,  south  of  the 
Williams  campus,  have  become 
the  center  of  dispute  between 
Walter  S,  Hoover,  Jr.,  who 
wishes  to  sell  the  land,  and  the 
recently  formed  Stone  Hill 
Preservation  Committee, 
which  hopes  to  preserve  the 
land  as  it  now  stands. 

Hoover,  who  is  selling  the 
land  on  behalf  of  his  father,  has 
petitioned  the  Williamstown 
Planning  Commission  to  open 
Stone  Hill  Road,  which  was 
closed  by  town  vote  in  1966. 
Although  anyone  can  buy  the 
land  as  it  now  stands,  the  road 
must  be  reopened  and  upgraded 
before  development  can  pro- 
ceed on  the  property. 

Two  controversies  have 
arisen  from  Hoover's  petition: 
whether  or  not  the  road  should 
be  opened,  and  who  would  be 
responsible  for  upgrading  the 
road  if  the  petition  is  granted. 
Although  the  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  discussed  the  proposal 
in  earlier  meetings,  it  is  waiting 
for  attorneys  from  both  sides  to 
formally  present  their  case 
before  making  any  decision. 
The  subject  is  not  on  the  agenda 
for  tonight's  meeting,  and  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Commission 
w\\\  not  t>t?  V\o\ti  until  Novonnbor 

10. 

The  Preservation  Committee, 
which  is  headed  by  Claire-Anne 
Oakley,  has  issued  a  statement 
of  purpose  which  defines  the 
Stone  Hill  property  as  an 
"extraordinary  resource  ...  an 
area  whose  natural  beauty  has 
served  over  the  years  to  refresh 
the  spirits  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  living  for  any  and  every 
citizen  who  chose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it."  The  Preservation 
Committee  feels  that  opening 
the  road  would  expose  the  land 
to  "the  hazards  of  develop- 
ment" and  ruin  its  beauty. 

The  Committee  lists  as  one  of 
its  goals  *  'the  seeking  of  alterna- 
tive ways  of  keeping  the  Stone 
Hill  area  unspoiled  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  and  recrea- 


Dodd  hit  by  burglar 


Sixty  acres  of  Stone  Hill  may  well  soon  attract  developers.  The  Stone  Hill 
Preservation  Committee  plans  to  fight  the  petition  to  open  the  area  and  to 
oppose  developers  all  the  way.  (Milloy) 

the    people    of 


tion    for    all 
Williamstown." 

In  the  long  run.  this  would 
involve  more  than  blocking  the 
current  petition,  which  is  not  the 
first  attempt  to  open  the  road. 
Rumors  that  the  land  might  be 
purchased  by  the  College,  which 
already  owns  land  on  Stone  Hill, 
were  denied  by  Treasurer  Wil- 
liam Reed. 

David  Wostall.  Town  BuildiriK 

Inspector,  said  that  the  possibil- 
ity that  Williamstown  might 
buy  the  land  "was  mentioned  at 
the  last  meeting  before  the 
Committee  was  formallv  set 
up." 

Dagmar  Bubriski.  who  owns 
land  on  Stone  Hill,  pointed  out 
another  difficulty  with  road  and 
land  development.  "You've  got 
to  have  water  and  sewer  and 
lights  .  .  .  and  there's  an  awful 
lot  of  ecology  involved.  It's  a 
very  fragile  environment  up 
there.  "  Both  Bubriski  and  the 
Buxton  School,  which  also  owns 
land  on  the  Hill,  have  made 
presentations  to  the  Planning 
Commission  urging  that  the 
road  remains  closed. 

If  Hoover  is  successful  in  his 
petition,  the  Commission  must 


Tutors  wrestle  writing 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

Amid  concerns  that  Williams 
students  do  not  write  as  well  as 
they  could,  the  College  has 
started  a  writing  Workshop  in 
which  students  can  discuss 
ways  of  improving  returned  or 
in-progress  papers  with  upper- 
class  tutors. 

Workshop  hours  are  from  1 
p.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  Sundays  and 
from  6:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  through  Thursday. 
There  are  six  student  tutors  and 
five  sophomore  apprentices. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  summed  up  the 
motives  behind  the  workshop, 
saying.  "Sure,  I'm  preaching 
about  the  importance  of  good 
writing.  But  my  message  is  not 
repent,  but.  revise.  All  Williams 
students  can  write  t>etter  than 
they  do.  What  they  need  is  prac 
tice.  lots  of  practice  .  .  .  and 
revision." 

According  to  Suzaqne 
Graver,  lecturer  in  English  and 
coordinator  of   the  workshop, 


"The  workshop  is  not  thought  of 
as  a  substitute  for  assistance 
from  an  instructor,  but  rather 
as  a  supplement."  She  added 
that  the  workshop  is  for  stu- 
dents "who  want  to  improve 
their  writing,  but  do  not  have 
severe  problems."  Those  who 
have  a  hard  time  writing,  she 
said,  should  take  English  103. 

The  workshop,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement,  "is 
designed  not  for  students  who 
are  acutely  deficient  in  writing 
skills  but  rather  for  those  who 
need  help  with  more  advanced 
problems:  thinking  critically, 
expressing  ideas  clearly,  struc- 
turing them  logically,  writing 
coherent  paragraphs  and 
arguments." 

"Among  the  things  consi- 
dered in  the  choice  of  tutors." 
said  Graver,  "was  a  wide  range 
of  majors.  Another  factor  was 
students  who  are  experienced  in 
many  different  kinds  of  courses. 
The  first  and  primary  criterion 

Continued  on  Page  6 


decide  who  will  upgrade  the 
newly  opened  road.  If  Hoover's 
property  extends  to  the  middle 
of  the  road,  then  he  will  be 
responsible  for  renovation.  If. 
as  his  lawyers  assert,  the  Town 
owns  the  road  and  Hoover  owns 
only  the  land  on  either  side,  then 
the  Town  will  be  required  to 
upgrade. 


by  Sara  Ferris  &  Ben  Bahn 

Over  $1000  in  cash  and 
jewelry  was  stolen  from  four 
unlocked  rooms  in  Dodd  and 
Sewall  Houses  last  Monday  by  a 
suspect  who  Security  Chief  Ran- 
som .Jenks  says  may  be  linked  to 
burglaries  in  Bascom  House 
last  spring. 

The  susjX'ct  entered  at  least 
six  student  rooms  between  12: 30 
p.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  Monday 
afternoon.  He  knocked  on  the 
door  of  a  room  before  entering; 
if  a  student  answered,  he  would 
ask  for  a  match,  according  to 
Lee  Ordeman  '84.  The  man  is 
black  and  in  his  mid-twenties. 
Ordeman  described  him  as 
"about  .5'11",  IBOlbs..  with  short 
hair  and  a  .scruffy  beard." 

Seniors  George  Ahl.  Tom 
Buckley.  Debbie  Faunce  and 
Margaret  Collins  reported 
missing  possessions,  mainly 
cash  and  small  items  of  jewelry. 
Other  Dodd  residents  had  small 
sums  of  money  taken,  accord- 
ing to  Collins.  She  added  that 
some  students  said  their  rooms 
were  entered  but  that  nothing 
was  missing. 

Jenks  said  he  believes  that 
"these  same  people  were  here 
last  spring."  He  added  that  two 
security  officers  reported  that 
they  may  have  seen  the  same 
man  about  three  weeks  ago  on 


campus.  He  noted.  "It's  pure 
speculation  that  he  was  here 
earlier  this  year." 

.lenks  defended  his  decision 
not  to  inform  students  of  the 
man.  "At  that  point  he  hadn't 
stolen  a  thing.  He  was  only  a 
suspicious  person."  We  had  no 
evidence  that  he  had  been 
stealing," 

Jenks  added  that  he  had 
spoken  to  security  officials  from 
the  Five  College  area  who 
reported  similar  thefts  by  a 
man  matching  this  description. 
The  Williamstown  Police 
Department  is  investigating  the 
thefts  but  so  far  has  released  no 
information.  However,  Jenks 
said  that  witnesses  had  identi- 
fied the  suspect  as  a  "convicted 
felon." 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad  char- 
acterized both  this  and  last 
spring's  thefts  as  "hit  and  run 
jobs."  Jenks  added.  "I  don't 
think  he's  staying  here."  noting 
that  Dodd  residents  sighted  him 
only  between  12  and  6  on 
Monday. 

Roosenraad  and  Jenks  cauti- 
oned students  to  lock  their  doors 
and  windows  and  to  report  all 
thefts  and  strangers  to  Security 
immediately.  "Nobody  in  Dodd 
was  too  suspicious,"  said  Jenks. 
"Williams  College  students  are 
very  trusting." 


Freshman  parents  register  for  the  annual  Parents'  Weekend  Program  held  this  weekend.  Relatives  of  275 
freshmen  from  29  states  and  several  foreign  countries  descended  on  campus  to  enjoy  special  concerts, 
lectures  and  the  Fall  foliage.  (Carpenter) 

Winter  Study  value  questioned 


complete  review  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  Winter  Study." 
said  Graver.  "That  means  we 
have  to  consult  with  all  consti- 
tuencies of  the  College  com- 
munity and  to  evaluate  the 
success  of  Winter  Study  in  its 
own  right  but  also  in  relation- 
ship to  the  whole  College 
curriculum." 

Graver  stressed  the  length 
and  complexity  of  the  preview 
process  and  the  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  student,  faculty,  and 
administration  input  through- 
out the  year  in  small  meetings, 
open  forums,  written  communi- 
cations. 

Members 'of  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  review  was 
deliberated  at  the  April  F'aculty  designed  to  strengthen  Winter 
Meeting.TheFaculty  must  vote  Study  rather  than  eliminate  it. 
on  any  changes  made  in  the  "There  is  a  misconception  that 
program.  the  process  will  be  a  struggle  to 

"We  have  been  asked  to  do  a     'save'    or    'destrov'    Winter 


The  Winter  Study  Period 
Review  Committee  this  week 
will  begin  a  series  of  meetings 
with  faculty  members  to  dis- 
cuss the  educational  value  of 
Winter  Study  and  possible  mod- 
ifications and  alternatives  to 
the  program,  according  to  com- 
mittee co-chairman  Larry 
Graver. 

The  Committee  will  also  dis- 
tribute a  questionnaire  to 
upperclass  students  after  Fall 
Break  as  a  first  step  towards 
determining  student  attitudes 
and  suggestions  about  Winter 
Study. 

The  Committee  hopes  to 
make  its  recommendations  in  a 
report  to  be  released  sometime 
in  early   April,  in  time  to  be 


Study,  with  the  students  and 
faculty  forming  opposing  lines 
of  battle."  said  student  member 
Rich  Henderson  '83. 

"People  should  devote  their 
energies  to  working  out  an  edu- 
cationally viable  medium 
instead."  Graver  concurred, 
saying.  "It's  not  a  matter  of  vot- 
ing for  or  against  Winter  Study 
but  a  matter  of  evaluating  what 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses 
are." 

The  Committee  consists  of 
four  students  and  four  faculty 
members  from  the  Committees 
on  Educational  Polic\  and  the 
Winter  Study  Committee,  plus 
Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor.  So  far  the  group  is 
"talking  about  the  format  and 
mechanism  of  the  review."  said 
(Jraver.  "We  are  not  talking 
about  substantive  proposals  or 
modifications." 
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OUTLOOK 


A  Rising  Phoenix 


Something  new  is  in  the  air  of  College  Council  meetings  these  days. 
Someone  in  charge  cares.  Through  the  determination  of  Council  presi- 
dent Freddv  Nathan,  the  often  criticized  Council  has  demonstrated 
competence  and  initiative  unknown  to  previous  administrations. 

In  the  past.  Council  drifted  through  academic  years  with  little  more 
than  long-winded  jawboning  or  attempts  at  political  power  plays.  Inef- 
fective leadership  mired  Council  activity  and  drew  the  disrespect  of 
most  students. 

Nathan  has  shown  he  means  business.  Running  well-organized 
meetings  and  following  specific  agendas.  Nathan  has  steered  student 
government  away  from  its  lethargic  tendencies  and  put  it  on  the  road 
toward  effective  leadership. 

Council's  newsletter  outlining  issues  and  concerns  represented  an 
innovative,  tangible  product  of  this  enlightened  administration.  The 
postcard  writing  campaign,  organized  to  protest  proposed  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral student  financial  aid  programs,  gave  students  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  concerns.  Finally.  Nathan  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  stu- 
dent organizations  to  cooperate  with  the  Winter  Study  Review  Commit- 
tee in  the  letter's  study  of  the  January  program. 

Bv  no  means  is  Council  readv  to  bow  to  Nathan's  everv  desire.  He 

*  *  » 

still  needs  to  work  on  his  diplomacy  and  smooth  out  the  rough  edges  in  his 
dealings  with  fellow  Council  members  and  officers.  Still,  he  realizes  the 
present  limitations  of  the  Council  and  recognizes  its  tarnished  reputa- 
tion among  students. 

Through  constructive  efforts.  Nathan  is  working  hard  to  improve 
that  image.  He  deserves  the  support  of  the  entire  Council  and  College 
community.  A  stronger  Council  means  greater  student  representation 
all  the  wav  around. 
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Final  Exams 


With  the  airline  traffic  controUers'  strike  and  the  tightening  of 
airplane  flights  and  reser\afions  during  the  winter  hoJidays,  it's 
increasingly  important  for  students  to  make  their  travel  plans  early. 
With  this  in  mind.  Dean  O'Connor  has  pushed  the  faculty  and  has 
released  this  semester's  final  exam  schedule.  Posted  on  the  second  floor 
of  Hopkins,  next  to  the  Registrar's  Office,  the  early  final  exam  schedule 
may  help  students  take  advantage  of  special  discount  rates. 


Quote  of  the  Week 

"1  lyu  have  a  reputatiiin  for  being straif^htforward and  honest/^ 

—President  John  Chandler's  fortune 
cookie  on  Chinese  night  last  Thursday. 
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Inaccurate 

To  the  editor: 

An  editorial  in  your  October  6  issue 
cit€Kl  the  Women's  Rugby  Club  as  an 
example  of  an  organization  which  should 
cover  a  greater  percentage  of  its  operat- 
ing costs  through  funds  the  club  raises 
itself.  Since  the  editorial  was  misleading 
we  would  like  to  correct  and  clarify  the 
situation  to  the  College  Community. 
Presently  the  Women's  Rugby  Club 
spends  $2000  annually,  half  of  which  the 
club  raises  itself  and  half  of  which  the 
College  Council  allocates.  The  Record 
cited  that  approximately  80'V  of  the 
money  the  team  raises  is  used  for  "ban- 
quets." This  actually  includes  interac- 
tion with  opposing  teams  after  games 
and  both  fall  and  spring  team  dinners. 

It  is  important  to  stress  that  the 
Women's  Rugby  Club  is  not  just  a  club 
and  not  just  a  sport,  but  both.  Over  50 
women  are  involved,  enough  for  three 
full  squads.  Since  rugby  remains  a  club 
sport  each  member  is  required  to  pay  for 
the  bulk  of  their  equipment,  which  is 
over  $50  plus  $24  a  year  in  dues.  Council 
funding  helps  to  cut  these  costs  so  that  a 
student's  membership  is  based  solely  on 
her  desire  to  play  and  not  whether  she 
can  afford  it. 

The  issue  of  College  Council  funding  is 
an  impKjrtant  one,  but  we  feel  the 
Women's  Rugby  Club  has  been  misre- 
presented by  the  quoting  of  inaccurate 
figures  and  a  very  one-sided  discussion 
of  how  the  financial  aspect  of  the  club 
operates.  In  the  future  we  hope  you  will 
refrain  from  using  one  club  or  sport  as  a 
generalized  example  in  an  editorial.  It 
tends  to  distort  the  club's  purpose  to 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it  and  ends 
up  an  attack  on  that  group  rather  than 
the  intended  discussion  of  a  controver- 
sial and  important  issue. 

Liz  Berry   '82  President 

Tina  Gimas  '83  Treasurer 

Barb  Good  '82  Captain 

Kirsten  Tolman  '82  Captain 

Women's  Rugby  Club 

h.tltdir's  \«»f«'.  77i«'  {inures  in  last  ueek'seiii- 
titrinl  Here  based  on  the  II  omen's  Hitfihy 
iluh  ftrelirtiinars  application  tit  the  (.oitm'il. 
iccttrdinfi  to  thi'  final  application,  the  (.tub 
eslintales  a  total  liudfiet  of  $2.2!i0.  It 
retftiesleit  $1.20.')  from  (ouncit.  more  than 
half  of  their  total  budfiet.  i(tiiitionatt\ .  the 
rtiil>  lists  ShOO  for  "Hanquets"  ami  $200  for 
"Entertainment.  "  both  to  cttrtxt  from  its 
$1  .(H)0  (lues  income. 

Outsiders 

To  the  editor: 

We'd  like  to  express  our  concern  over 
the  recent  robberies  in  Dodd  House,  and 
the    lack    of   communication    between 


Security  and  students,  as  well  as  among 
the  members  of  the  student  body  regard- 
ing disturbing  incidents  on  campus. 
Although  we'd  like  to  believe  that  our 
ivory  tower  soars  above  big  city  prob- 
lems such  as  vandalism,  theft,  and  rape, 
we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
unrealistically  optimistic. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  mature  and 
intelligent  college  students  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  crime  by  locking  our 
doors  and  windows  and  by  travelling 
across  campus  after  dark  with  a  com- 
panion. ( J.A.  's  especially  should  encour- 
age their  freshmen  to  follow  in  this 
mode. )  Yet  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of 
Security  and  the  Administration  to 
inform  the  campus  of  any  suspicions  or 
actual  happenings  so  we  are  able  to  exer- 
cise extra  caution. 

Security  had  been  aware  of  the  "out- 
sider" that  struck  Dodd  House  for  at 
least  two  weeks  and  also  had  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  threat  to  our  per- 
sonal security,  yet  most  students  were 
unaware  of  the  situation.  The  reluctance 
of  Security  and  the  Administration  to 
admit  that  crime  exists  on  campus  indu- 
ces the  members  of  the  student  body  to 
behave  carelessly.  Had  we  been  warned, 
we  would  have  been  able  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  loss  that 
some  Dodd  House  members  incurred. 

We  as  victims  have  learned  through 
personal  experience  that  Williams  is  not 
a  perfectly  safe  campus.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  Wiiliamstown  is  a  high  risk 
area  but  rather,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  is  expedient.  We  hope  that  other 
students  will  realize  that  carrying  a  key 
isn't  too  much  of  a  hassle  before  they 
suffer  a  similar  loss. 

Pretending  that  crime  doesn't  exist  on 
campus  doesn't  prevent  it  from 
happ>ening. 

Submitted  with  concern, 

Margaret  Collins  '82 

Deborah  Faunce  '82 

Ann  Murray  '83 

Laura  Travaglini  '82 

Asceticism 

To  the  editor: 

Week  after  week,  to  my  amazement, 
students  write  to  the  Record  out  of  fear  of 
being  told  that  they  can  no  longer  use 
their  fireplaces.  As  a  first-year  student 
who  has  spent  the  last  few  weeks  explor- 
ing, among  many  other  things,  the 
notions  of  asceticism  and  the  search  for  a 
higher  life  so  praised  by  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Henr\'  Thoreau,  I  am  shocked  by 
both  the  indulgence  and  lack  of  purpose  I 
find  everywhere,  including  in  myself. 
Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  try  a 
little  asceticism  and  to  see  whether  self- 
discipline  does  or  does  not  improve  the 
quality  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  improving 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  to  start, 
with  our  eating  or  drinking  or  clothes- 
buying  habits,  for  instance,  but  I  propose 
Continued  on  Page  8 


After  Sadat:  Diplomacy  is  more  important  than  guns 


by  Raymond  Baker 

Egypt  is  not  Iran  and  Sadat  was  not  the  Shah.  The 
proposition  heard  in  Washington  that  the  former  Iran- 
ian monarch  might  have  been  saved  by  a  show  of  Amer- 
ican military  power  is  at  best  doubtful.  Applied  to  Cairo 
that  interpretation  of  the  lessons  of  the  Teheran  debacle 
would  without  question  be  disastrous.  Sadat's  vision  of 
Middle  East  peace  demanded  more  of  the  United  States 
than  military  muscle.  Most  essential  to  his  successor 
Husny  Mubarak  will  be  American  political  and  diplo- 
matic support. 

The  first  official  reaction  to  Sadat's  assassination  by 
the  Reagan  administration  is  not  reassuring. 
Secretary  Haig's  indirect  warning  issued  to  Colonel 
Qaddaffy  of  Libya  (and  perhaps  to  the  Russians)  that 
America  "would  view  with  great  concern"  any  attempt 


by  other  nations  to  take  advantage  of  Egypt's  current 
political  uncertainty  is  irrelevant.  Qaddaffy  is  himself 
perfectly  capable  of  exaggerating  Libya's  importance. 
The  Russians  are  in  no  .sense  a  threat  in  Egypt. 

Mubarak's  vulnerabilities 

Parallels  with  Iran  are  not  helpful  in  clarifying  the 
precise  nature  of  the  vulnerabilities  Mubarak  will 
inherit.  Egyptians  and  Israelis  have  a  clear  interest  in 
carrying  Camp  David  forward.  By  the  spring  of  next 
year  Egypt  will  have  recovered  the  Sinai  and  Israel  will 
have  strengthened  its  peace  with  the  most  populous  and 
important  Arab  state.  Both  Prime  Minister  Begin  and 
Mubarak  have  reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  this 
achievement.  That  much  is  secure. 

But  Camp  David  initially  had  a  broader  reach.  It  was 
to  provide  a  general  framework  for  an  overall  settle- 
ment that  would  bring  peace  with  all  of  Israel's  Arab 
neighbors  and  deal  with  the  central  Palestinian  ques- 
tion in  all  its  aspects.  It  is  here,  with  the  Palestinian 
autonomy  issue,  that  Camp  David  has  faltered.  Israel, 


"Egyptians  and  Israelis  have  a 
clear  interest  in  carrying  Camp 
David  forward." 


led  by  Menachem  Begin,  has  not  been  able  to  come 
forward  with  an  interpretation  of  autonomy  that  is  even 
close  to  a  minimally  acceptable  approximation  of  self- 
determination.  At  the  same  time  the  Israeli  policy  of 


Middle-East 
Peace: 

The  legacy  of 
Anwar  Sadat 


establishing  settlements  on  the  West  Bank  has  gone 
forward. 

West  Bank 

The  basis  for  Camp  David  is  ihe  formula  of  land  for 
peace  encapsulated  in  U.N.  Resolution  242.  It  will  be  » 
necessary  to  broaden  the  Camp  David  framework  or 
replace  it  by  another  that  allows  the  application  of  that 
fundamental  principle  to  the  West  Bank. 

The  impasse  on  the  Palestinian  issue  contributed  in  a 
central  way  to  the  climate  of  vulnerability  that  marked 


"The  sentiments  of  the  assassins 
should  not  be  confused  with  the 
will  of  the  Egyptian  people" 


Sadat's  last  year.  To  see  in  the  Egyptian  opposition  to 
Sadat's  policies  only  the  fanatical  face  of  militant  Islam 
is  to  succumb  to  an  imape  built  more  of  American  dis- 
may over  Iran  that  Egyptian  realities.  A  reasoned  cri- 
tique of  the  Camp  David  peace  process  had  developed 
across  the  political  spectrum  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  peace 
that  is  opposed  but  the  meagerness  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  on  the  Palestinian  issue.  Articulate  Egyptian 
public  opinion  was  concluding  that  Sadat  had  been  led 
by  confidence  in  the  United  States  to  compromise  too 
much.  It  did  not  require  the  perspective  of  the  mosques 
for  Egyptians  to  understand  the  settlements  as  an 
Israeli  colonization  of  the  West  Bank.  Moreover,  to 
informed  Egyptian  opinion  the  United  States  appeared 
to  be  tacitly  supporting  annexation.  Sadat— and  Egypt 
itself— was  being  humiliated. 

Sadat's  Dream 

Sadat's  dream  was  larger  than  Peacock  thrones  and 
empire.  He  invited  America  to  be  full  partner  in  realiz- 
ing a  dream  of  security  for  Israel  built  on  justice  for  the 
Palestinians.  Perhaps  he  was  right  to  compromise  so 
generously  to  win  Israeli  trust  and  confidence.  Sadat 
knew  the  risks.  He  took  those  risks  on  faith  that  the 
Israeli  people  were   as   war-weary  as  his  own.  He 
believed  that  secure  in  their  peace  with  Egypt  and  their 
military  power,  Israelis  would  one  day  soon  face  the 
challenges  of  a  peace  with  justice  for  the  Palestinians 
as  courageously  as  they  have  faced  the  challenges  of 
war.  He  took  those  risks  with  the  confidence  that  his 
American  partner  would  act  with  the  necessary  diplo- 
matic imagination  andpoJiricaJ  wiJJ  tosharein  themost 
courageous  dream  of  our  generation. 

• 

Haymonit     Baker,     n.ssociate     profe%sor     of    poitlical 
science,  rt-centty  spent  tuo  years  at  the  American  I  niversity 
in  (.airo.  He  is  the  author  oj  hfiypt  s  I  ncertain  Ren}lution 
I  ntier  \as.ser  A  Sadat. 


Resolution  of  Middle-East  conflict  peace  by  piece 


by  Miriam  Sapiro 

The  bullets  which  killed  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  must  not  also  destroy  the  peace 
process  l)etween  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the 
Arab  nations.  The  death  of  Sadat  does 
not  signify  a  repudiation  by  the  Egyptian 
people  of  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
Neither  negotiations  with  Israel  nor 
greater  reliance  upon  U.S.  support 
caused  Sadat's  untimely  death. 

President  Sadat's  vulnerability  was 
more  the  result  of  his  domestic  politics 
than  his  isolation  in  the  Arab  world. 
Sadat's  journey  to  Jerusalem  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  vision  in  the  interna- 
tional arena.  On  the  domestic  scene, 
however,  he  made  several  mistakes.  His 
dictatorial  powers  allowed  him  to  deal 
with  internal  criticisms  and  dissension 


"Sadat's  journey  to 
Jerusalem  showed  him  to 
be  a  man  of  vision  in  the 
international  arena." 


in  ways  not  tolerated  by  democratic 
governments.  The  arrest  of  1500  Coptic 
and  Moslem  Fundamentalist  leaders 
last  month  was  bound  to  have  repercus- 
sions on  Sadat's  position  at  home.  The 
increase  of  Sadat's  vulnerability  as  a 
result  of  this  action  should  not  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  behavior  of  outside  actors. 

Egyptian  national  interest 

Sadat  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in  pur- 
suit of  Eg>'ptian  self-interest.  The  leader 
correctly  perceived  that  an  end  to  hostili 
ties  with  Israel  would  secure  greater 


U.S.  aid  and  also  ease  the  military's 
drain  on  the  economy.  Byplayingthe 
role  of  peace-seeker  Sadat  could  regain 
the  Sinai,  become  a  strong  U.S.  ally  and 
also  deepen  the  divide  which  had 
emerged  between  the  United  States  and 
Israel  after  the  October  War. 

Sadat's  redefinition  of  Egyptian 
national  interest  meant  the  subordina- 
tion of  Palestinian  interests.  As  long  as 
the  two  interests  were  on  the  same  level, 
Sadat  was  manipulated  by  the  PLO's  ref- 
usal to  recognize  the  reality  of  Israel.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  another  stalemated 
Geneva  conference  that  gave  him  the 
final  impetus  to  risk  Arab  wrath  and 
travel  to  Jerusalem.  The  PLO's  rejec- 
tion of  U.N.  Resolution  242  and  the  Soviet 
penchant  for  encouraging  instability  in 
the  region  were  contrary  to  his  percep- 
tion of  Egyptian  interests. 

Role  of  Israel 

Sadat  recognized  the  reality  of  Israel's 
existence  and  expected  to  receive  wha- 
tever it  desired  in  return.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  highly  positive 
international  reaction  to  this  move  built 
up  Sadat's  ego  and  the  Egyptian's  expec- 
tations to  such  an  extent.  Political  lead- 
ers and  the  press  simultaneously 
overlooked  the  major  concessions  made 
by  the  Begin  government.  The  fact  that 
Prime  Minister  Be6;in  is  the  only  Israeli 
leader  who  could  have  handed  back  the 
Sinai  and  still  managed  to  retain  politi- 
cal legitimacy  has  been  downplayed. 
Trading  a  tangible  asset  such  as  land  for 
the  intangible  concept  of  normal  rela- 
tions is  a  rather  large  risk  for  a  leader  to 
incur. 

It  is  not  the  Camp  David  accords  which 
made  Sadat  vulnerable  and  cost  him  his 


life.  For  nationalistic,  financial  and  mil- 
itary reasons,  Sadat  negotiated  both  a 
bilateral  and  a  comprehensive  docu- 
ment. It  was  not  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  Palestinian  issue.  The  peace  treaty 
provides  for  the  participation  of  Jordan- 
ian and  Palestinian  leaders  in  determin- 
ing the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip.  Sadat  wished  to  deal  with  the 
uncertain  issue  separately,  so  as  not  to 


It  is  crucial  that  the  successor  to  Sadat 
pursue  Egypt's  national  interests  and 
continue  the  Camp  David  process.  The 
sentiments  of  the  assassins,  whatever 
their  identity,  should  not  be  confused 
with,  nor  interpreted  as.  the  will  of  the 
Egyptian  people.  Mubarak  can  best  con- 
vince his  domestic  opposition  of  where 
Egypt's  interests  lie  by  persuasive  argu- 
ments and  not  by  arbitrary  imprison- 


'Sadat  took  those  risks  on  faith  that  the  Israeli 
people  were  as  war-weary  as  his  own." 


obstruct  the  establishment  of  Eg\ptian- 
Israeli  ties. 

Camp  David 

It  is  wrong  to  view  the  Camp  David 
agreements  as  the  final  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East.  There  is  no 
magic  formula  to  the  resolution  of  a  con- 
flict that  has  raged  for  more  than  30 
years.  A  conference  similar  to  the  one 
which  had  t>een  planned  for  December 

1977,  involving  the  US  USSR,  PLO  and 
other  Arab  nations,  is  simply  not  feasible 
at  this  point.  It  is  still  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  conclude  the 
negotiations  started  at  Camp  David  in 

1978.  The  Israeli  government  announced 
last  month  plans  to  implement  civil  auto- 
nomy on  the  West  Bank.  A  piecemeal 
approach  to  the  conflict  is  the  only  solu- 
tion until  the  other  Arab  actors  come  to 
the  same  realization  that  Sadat  did: 
Israel  is  a  living  entity. 


ment.  It  is  hoped  that  Prime  Minister 
Begin  will  live  up  to  his  pledge  to  return 
the  rest  of  the  Sinai  by  April  1982.  With 
respect  to  the  future  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations,  perhaps  the 
best  action  is  no  action. 

t  .S.  role 

The  United  States  should  let  events 
stabilize  by  themselves.  President  Rea- 
gan might  be  wise  to  use  this  saved  time 
and  energy  to  reconsider  his  intent  to  sell 
Saudi  Arabia  sophisticated  weapons. 

With  patience  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  Egypt  and  Israel,  the  Camp 
David  documents  will  eventually  trans- 
form Sadat's  vision  of  peace  from  the 
realm  of  hypothesis  to  that  of  reality. 

• 

Miriam  Sapiro  '82,  a  ptttitical  %cience  major, 
spent  her  junntrsear  at  the  Hehreu  I  nii'er- 
iil\  of  Jerusalem  During  the  year,  »he  rro- 
letted  to  t.fypt. 
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by  Eric  S(  hmitt 

Ross  Keller  loans  back  in  his 
chair,  combs  his  fingers 
through  a  thick,  white  beard 
and  ticks  off  a  few  of  the 
improvements  he  has  made  as 
director  of  Food  Service: 
expanded  menu  offerings,  an 
elaborate  salad  bar.  home- 
grown alfalfa  sprouts,  the  Dog 
House  and  the  all-College  picnic 
in  the  spring. 

Since  Keller  made  his  Willi- 
ams debut  in  1976.  his  name  has 
become  synonomous  with 
change— goud  and  bad— in  the 
world  of  College  dining. 

The  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining,  the  advent  of  the  compu- 
terized ID  system  and  expanded 
meal  plans  brought  these 
changes  to  the  forefront.  During 
the  past  year,  the  .58-vear-old 
dining  czar's  name  has  been  on 
more  student  tongues  than  the 
finest  delectables  Baxter  has  to 
offer. 

As  the  College-appointed 
David  Stockman  of  Food  Ser- 
vice, Keller  has  taken  a  lot  of  the 
heat  for  the  problems  and  incon 
veniences  the  financial  deci- 
sions have  imposed.  His  deep, 
husky  voice  and  somewhat 
gruff  demeanor  have  led  many 
people  to  believe  he  relishes  the 
budget-slashing  role. 

However,  behind  the  face  that 
reminds  one  of  Burl  Ives,  lies  a 
man  who  is  sympathetic  to  stu- 
dent concerns  and  sensitive  to 


Keller  serves  up 
dining  changes 


the  problems  the  new  Food  Ser- 
vice policies  are  causing. 

"Change  has  been  through  the 
impetus  of  the  College,"  Keller 
says.  "Food  Service  can  oper- 
ate any  number  of  dining  halls 
the  College  wants.  We  were 
operating  (the  Row  Houses) 
and  we  were  operating  them 
successfully  with  no  particular 
problems  or  difficulties.  The 
decision  made  was  not  to  oper 
ate  them.  This  impetus  was 
strictly  financial." 

Keller  feels  he  has  been  stuck 
unfairly  with  the  Bad  Guy 
image  in  regards  to  the 
changes. 

"I  didn't  make  the  changes; 
I'm  just  trying  to  make  them 
work."  he  says. 

Pointing  to  the  innovations 
Food  Service  has  implemented 
in  his  six  years.  Keller  glows 
with  pride: 

"Five  years  ago  at  Williams, 
there  was  almost  no  choice  in 
food.  Williams  was  very  late  in 
making  changes  that  several 
colleges  had  already  under- 
gone. Every  Thursday  night,  it 
was  roast  beef  and  baked  pota- 
toes. You  could  count  on  it.  Stu- 
dents   were    asking    for    the 


MICHEL'S  OP  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contsct  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-3306  458-5441 


NOTICE  TO  STUDENTS: 

After  Fall  Break  the  Winter  Study 
Review  Committee  will  be  conducting 
a  student  questionnaire  on  the  topic  of 
the  educational  value  of  Winter  Study. 

We  urge  you  to  take  it  seriously! 

Paid  for  and  sponsored  by  the  College  Council 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film  &  info  -  7:00  p.m.,  Oct.  27, 
Interviews  -  9:00  -  4:30,  Oct.  27  &  28, 
OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELINC. 


change." 

Keller's  first  act  of  business 
was  to  triple  the  number  of 
entree  offerings. 

"It  was  obvious  that  the  Col- 
lege needed  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  student  cafeteria 
offerings  and  expand  them," 
Keller  says.  "At  that  time  we 
also  started  this  very  elaborate 
salad  bar.  Now,  Its  offerings  are 


Hotels,  Keller  managed  restau- 
rants and  directed  food  and  bev- 
erage services. 

Working  in  large  cities  failed 
to  pique  Keller's  palate,  and  he 
moved  his  culinary  and  man- 
agement skills  to  St.  Lawrence 
University  in  Canton.  N.Y.. 
where  for  20  years  he  directed 
that  college's  food  operations. 

The  outdoors  has  long  been 
one  of  Keller's  loves— he  owns  a 
sailboat  on  Lake  (ieorge  in 
upstate  New  York— so  the  move 
to  Williams  in  1976  fit  well  into 

both  professional  and  personal 
plans. 


*7  didn't  make  the 
changes:  I'm  just 
trying  to  make 
them  work. 


Now  responsible  for  a  $2  7 
million  annual  budget  and  102 
full-time  employees,  Keller 
envisions  his  greatest  challenge 
as  trying  to  integrate  the  new 
system,  with  the  changes  it  has 
imposed  on  students,  while 
maintaining  a  high  dining 
standard. 

The  satisfaction  of  such  a  task 
is  not  easy  for  Keller  to  define- 
"The  attraction  (of  my  job)  is 
the  happy  combination  of  being 
up  and  away  from  a  desk,  and  at 
a   desk.    I'm    not    locked    into 
either.    There's   a    substantial 
amount  of  work  at  both." 
Keller's  frustration  with  the 
job  reveals  the  complemen- 
tary side  to  his  cost- 
consciousness:   his  deep 
commitment  to  run- 
Continued  on  Page  7 
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unequaled  in  most  of  the  local 
restaurants." 

Pushing  through  new  ideas  in 
the  food  business  is 
nothing  new  for   Keller, 
Raised   in    Ridge- 
wood.  N.J..  and  a 
graduate  of  the 
University    of 
Missouri. Keller  jumped 
into  the  restaurant 
business  right  after  a  state 
side  stint  in  the  armv  during 
World  War  11. 

First  for  the  Stouffer 
restaurants  and  later 
for  the  Sheraton 


In  other  Ivory  Towers 


Middlehury   College   The  Mid 

diebury  School  of  Arabic,  the 
eighth  such  school  of  language 
at  Middlebury  College,  has  been 
formally  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  will  open  during 
the  summer  of  1982.  According 
to  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Feasibility  of 
Arabic  Studies,  the  new  school 
would  help  to  "define  and  main- 
tain high  academic  standards" 
among  the  extremely  variable 
curricula  in  Arabic  currently 
offered  in  the  U.S.  The  School  of 
Arabic  is  the  first  addition  to  the 
Middlebury  Language  Schools 
since  the  Japanese  School  was 
added  in  1970. 

Also  at  Middlebury.  the  new 
phenomenon  of  "snarfing"  — 
inhaling  one's  dessert  through 
one's  nose— has  been  gaining 
currency  as  a  favorite  after- 
meal  diversion.  Steve  Benton 


'82.  a  snarfer  who  specializes  in 
cling  peaches,  explains  that 
"snarfing  peaches  is  an  art  just 
as  playing  the  banjo  is  an  art." 
Another  notable  Middlebury 
snarfer,  senior  John  Buerger,  is 
a  jello  specialist.  Asked  about 
his  technique.  Buerger  replied 
that  it  is  beyond  description; 
said  Buerger  emphatically,  "a 
snarf  is  a  snarf!  " 


Amherst  College  After  an 
absence  of  three  years,  the  acti- 
vist group,  the  Amherst  Action 
Coalition  (AAC)  has  been 
revived.  The  Coalition,  which  is 
not  officially  organized  as  yet,  is 
comprised  of  various  campus 
groups  interested  in  issues 
ranging  from  El  Salvador,  to 
disarmament,  to  South  Africa. 
Coalition  members  this  year 
have  already  participated  in  an 
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RADIO  SHACK  DEALER 

When  in  need  of  batteries 
remember;  we  stock 

ENERCELL  SIZES  D,  C,  AA,  AAA,  9  VOLT,  N 
CARBON  SIZES  D,  C,  AA,  9  VOLT 
NICKEL  CADMIUM  SIZES  D,  C,  AA,  9  VOLT 
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3  SIZES  HEARING  AID 
SMOKE  ALARM 
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Eph's  Alley 

Off  Spring  St. 
458-5418 
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Albany  rally  protesting  the  lour 
of  a  South  African  rugby  team, 
and  in  the  Solidarity  Day  March 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Scott 
Busby  '82,  a  member  of  the 
AAC,  explained  that  "the  major 
point  of  the  organization  is  to 
forge  an  alliance  of  the  various 
progressive  and  radical  student 
organizations  of  the  Amherst 
campus." 


Bates  College  Mating  moose 
have  become  a  public  nuisance 
in  the  Lewiston-Auburn  area  as 
the  large  mammals  invade 
inhabited  neighborhoods.  Over 
one  weekend  this  month,  two 
cars  (in  separate  accidents) 
collided  with  moose,  resulting 
in  some  $1200  combined  damage 
to  the  vehicles,  and  one  moose 
fatality.  In  other  news  from 
Bates,  one  of  the  college's  most 
illustrious  alumni,  Edmund 
Muskie,  Class  of  1936,  plans  to 
allow  his  alma  mater  to  house 
his  papers  in  the  near  future. 
According  to  the  Bates  Student, 
Bates  president  T.  Hedley  Rey- 
nolds, who  has  been  negotiating 
with  Muskie  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years,  is  "optimistic"  that 
the  Muskie  papers  will  be 
housed  on  campus  "within  four 
or  five  months."  A  small 
museum  is  projected  to  contain 
the  papers,  which  will  be  availa- 
ble for  scholarly  research  by 
students  and  others. 


Muskie,  who  has  served  as  a 
senator  and  the  governor  of 
Maine,  as  well  as  a  presidential 
candidate,  had  most  of  the  pap- 
ers transferred  to  Bates  after 
his  appointment  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Carter.  These  papers,  cur- 
rently stored  in  the  basement  of 
the  Ladd  Library,  will  join  the 
rest  when  final  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  are  made. 


CONCERTS 

Tues.,Oct.  13  Robin  William- 

Don McClean,  Usdan  Stu- 

son, Passim's,  Boston 

dent    Ctr.,    Brandels 

Wed.,  Oct.  14  Son  Seals,  Jon- 

University, Waltham, 

athan  Swifts;  Boston 

Mass. 

Alex    DeGrassi,    Passim's, 

Joe  Val  &  His  N.E.  Blue- 

Boston 

grass  Boys,  Town  Hall, 

Widespread    Depression, 

Orange,  Mass. 

J.B.  Scott's,  Albany 

Sun.  Oct.  18  De  Dannan,  Iron 

Thurs.,  oct.  15  Roy  Harris, 

Horse.  Northampton 

South  St.,  Northampton 

Jimmy  Cliff,  Fine  Arts  Ctr. 

Chieftains,  Bushnell  Me- 

U.Mass.. Amherst 

morial  Hall,  Hartford 

Foreigner  &  Billy  Squire, 

Fri..    Oct.    16    John    Hall 

Hartford  Civic  Ctr 

Band.  JB  Scott's 

Mon.  Oct.  19  Dan  Fogelberg, 

Al  Jarreau,  Berklee  Per- 

Providence Civic  Ctr. 

formance  Ctr.,  Boston 

Tues.,    Oct.    20    English 

Sat.,   Oct.    17  Garland  Jef- 

Beat, Channel,  Boston 

fries,  JB  Scotts 

Oct.    21    Earth,    Wind    & 

David  Bromberg,  Sonny 

Fire,  Civic  Ctr.,  Provi- 

Terry   &   Brownie   Mc- 

dence 

Ghee,  Page  Hall,  SUNY 

Bob  Dylan,  Orpheum,  Bos- 

at Albany 

ton 

hy  Ric  Johnson 

Many  past  Freshman  Revues 
have  centered  on  themes  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  Williams 
experience.  This  year's  Revue 
followed  in  that  tradition. 

"And  Now  I  Am  Two"  por- 
trays through  a  .series  of  skits, 
the  pains  and  pleasures  of  male- 
female  relationships.  Accord- 
ing to  the  program,  the  show 
hails  'from  the  mind  of  P^than 
Berman,  via  the  pen  of  Dean 
(irodzins,  and  the  .songs  of  Greg 
Pliska"— with  choreography  by 
Ned  Stiker  '84. 

The  Revue  opened  with  a 
solemn  prologue  representing  a 
passage  from  Aristophanes' 
speech  in  Plato's  symposium— 
a  heavy  beginning.  Dramatiz- 
ing a  tale  of  the  separation  of  the 
hermaphrodites  by  Zeus,  it 
operates  as  a  framework  for  the 
show,  implying  that  the  rest  of 
the  Revue  will  explore  human 
attempts  to  rediscover  that 
original  union  with  a  member  of 


Symphony  plays  varied  program 


by  Greg  Capaldini 

At  last  Friday's  Berkshire  Symphony 
Concert— the  first  of  the  season— conductor 
Julius  Hegyl  whipped  up  an  ambitious  and  varied 
program  with  a  Romantic  leaning.  The  results 
were  mixed,  improving  as  the  evening  pro- 
gressed, but  respectable  on  the  whole. 

Blacher's  Paganini  Variations,  based  on  that 
ubiquitous  theme  by  the  19th-century  violinist, 
attempts  to  be  an  enlightened  modern  approach 
to  the  variations  genre.  But  its  jazzy  effects  and 
clever    orchestrational    devices    are   not    well- 


placed  in  time  and  in  this  performance,  the  play- 
ers were  aLso  a  bit  stingy  on  Inflection. 

Principal  bassoonist  Stephen  Walt  was  the  solo- 
ist in  the  Andante  e  rondo  Ongarese  by  Weber. 
This  composer's  style  is  light  and  somewhat 
whimsical,  and  it  tends  to  require  playing  a  lot  of 
notes.  Mr.  Walt  handles  these  with  facility,  and 
his  sound  Is  uniformly  strong  in  all  registers; 
essentially,  his  technique  brings  out  the  unique 
qualities  of  the  Instrument.  There  were  some  per- 
ceptible tempo  problems  In  this  rendition,  mainly 
in  the  beginning. 

With  Berlioz'  Benvenuto  Cellini  Overture,  the 
musical  voltage  went  up  for  good.  Berlioz  Is  really 
the  first  symphonic  composer  whose  music  could 
be  listened  to  merely  for  its  orchestration.  Some 
of  his  writings  on  the  subject  are  still  germane 
over  a  century  later,  and  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  sound  remain  striking.  The  present  work 
demands  a  lively,  active  approach,  which  it  got. 
The  most  exciting  moment  of  the  concert  was  on  a 
sudden  crescendo  near  the  end  of  this  work. 

The  music  of  Dvorak  would  probably  appeal  to 
a  lot  of  people  that  have  never  tried  it.  Such  a 
consistently  pleasing  stream  of  tunes,  free  from 
sentimentality  as  one  finds  in  the  Symphony  #8  is 
not  too  common.  The  Berkshire  Symphony's  tech- 
nical execution  had  imperfections,  but  their  sense 
of  spirit  was  right  on  target,  making  for  a  fine 
close. 


•AKirS-  ACTS-AICTS-ACTS 


W.B.S.U.  Film  Series 

Tonight  (Tuesday)  the  Black 
Student  Union  will  present  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  five  films 
depicting  the  black  experience 
here  and  abroad.  Tonight's 
film,  entitled  Black  Like  Me, 
concerns  the  experiences  of  a 
white  writer  who  chemically 
darkens  the  color  of  his  skin  and 
travels  through  the  South.  The 
movie  will  be  shown  in  Bronf- 
man Auditorium  at  7:30  p.m. 
and  is  free  and  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Discussion  afterwards  will 
be  moderated  by  history  profes- 
sor Thomas  Spear. 

Dance  Residency 

The  Williams  College  Dance 
Society  will  sponsor  a  dance 
residency  with  Alice  Helpern  on 
October  14-15.  Ms.  Helpern  will 
lead  two  Master  classes  on  the 
Martha  Graham  technique  at 
4:(X)  p.m.  in  the  Upper  gym  of 
Lasell  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  Oct.  14  and  15.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  she  will 
also  lecture  on  the  Martha  Gra- 
ham technique  and  discuss  the 
(Iraham  film,  "A  Dancer's 
World"  at  8  p.m.  in  Brooks- 
Rogers. 

Readings 

Tess  Gallagher  and  Raymond 
Carver,  professors  at  Syracuse 
University,  will  read  from 
their  poems  and  stories  on 
Wednesday.  Oct.  14  at  8:  (X) P.M. 
in  Room  3,  of  Griffin  Hall. 


Opera 

The  English  version  of  Doni- 
zetti's three-act  opera  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor  will  be  per- 
formed with  orchestra  on 
Thursday.  Oct.  15 at  8:  30  P.M.  In 
Chapln  Hall.  Tickets  which  are 
available  are  $4  for  general 
admission  and  free  to  those  with 
a  Williams  I.D. 


Clark  Film  Series 

The  second  of  six  films  on 
Romantic  and  Classic  Art  will 
be  shown  on  Friday,  Oct.  16  at 
the  Clark  Art  Institute,  begin- 
ning at  1: 00  P.M.  Entitled  Fran- 
cisco Goya  and  Jacques-Louis 
David,  the  film  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public,  and  will  be 
repeated  Sunday  at  3:00;  50C 
donation. 


Do  you  know  what  day  it  is? 

Select  from  more  than  100  calendars  to 
make  sure  you'll  know  where  you  are. 
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Halloween  Parties 
Are  Fun... 

and  Hdllnuirk  paper  partyware  makes  them 
easy,  too  Oir  perlo,'  pumpkin  design  is  festive 
and  makes  clean  up  a  snap 
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Revue 
explores 
sex  roles 

the  opposite  sex.  The  interpre- 
tation of  such  a  philosophical 
idea  through  song  and  dance 
showed  daring  on  the  part  of  the 
directors;  unfortunately,  some 
excessive  steps  and  awkward- 
ness marred  Stiker's  otherwise 
competent  choreography. 

As  the  program  continued, 
the  tone  became  lighter  and 
more  energetic,  allowing  a 
more  comfortable  atmosphere 
for  the  players  to  work  in.  Skits 
representing  generalized  col- 
lege male-female  situations 
such  as  mixers  and  dating  were 
amusing  and  effective.  One 
such  skit,  representing  the  sep- 
aration of  a  girl  from  her 
college-bound  boyfriend  was 
highlighted  by  a  particularly 
touching  song.  "Sometimes 
You're  Not  There",  was  deli- 
vered simply  and  melodically 
by  Joilyn  Stinson,  who  was  a 
continuously  appealing  stage 
presence  throughout  the  Revue. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  parts 
of  the  Revue  was  the  original 
music  by  sophomore  Greg 
Pliska.  The  highlight  was  "In  a 
Maze  of  People"  which  featured 


freshmen  Pete  Polcrant  and 
Kate  Prendergast  as  two  lovers 
torn  between  independence  and 
commitment.  The  opening 
theme  "Now  I  am  One",  a 
haunting  theme  which  reap- 
peared throughout  the  scene, 
was  also  very  well  done. 

The  players  in  "And  Now  I  am 
Two,"  exhibited  real  talent. 
However,  many  of  the  roles  they 
enacted  were  archetypes, 
rather  than  real  characters— a 
problem  which  was  intensified 
by  the  use  of  scenes  from  such 

works  as  Our   I  nun  and  Hla\   1 1 

ifinin  Sam.  Unfortunately,  some 
life  situations  are  too  complex 
and  ambiguous  to  be  effectively 
presented  in  short  skits  and  airy 
musical  numbers. 

Overall,  the  performance  was 
uneven  but  not  unworthwhlle. 
Great  energy  was  evident 
throughout,  and  one  must  laud 
the  directors  for  having  the 
courage  to  attempt  a  more  pro- 
found statement  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  Freshman  Revue. 
Although  sex  and  the  represen- 
tative twin  beds  which  domi- 
nated the  stage,  are  not  the  only 
irreducible  factors  in  relations 
between  men  and  women,  they 
are  significant.  Whileone  might 
wish  that  other  aspects  of 
human  relations  had  been 
explored  to  broaden  the  pano- 
rama offered  by  the  Revue. 
However,  in  the  area  of  human 
experience  that  it  does  des- 
cribe, "And  Now  I  Am  Two" 
was  lively  and  entertaining. 


Let  the  Music  speak 


Currently.  WCFM  is  broad- 
casting a  series  of  musical  spe- 
cials entitled,  "Let  the  Music 
Speak."  Heard  every  Thursday 
from 8:  30  p.m.  to  10: 30 p.m.,  the 
shows  explore  the  various  styles 
of  music  that  have  been  popular 
during  the  20th  century. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  last 
year's  successful  Black  Music 
Series,  "Let  the  Music  Speak" 
attempts  to  fulfill  a  similar 
function— exposing  listeners  to 
musical  styles  that  they  might 
not  otherwise  hear  on  WCFM. 

Described  as  a  "cooperative 
venture"  by  Carl  Johnson,  one 
of  the  coordinators  of  the  series, 
the  programs  draw  upon  the 
musical  knowledge  of  students, 
professors  Jeff  Parker  and 
David  Smith,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 
Each  participant  selects  both 


the  music  that  he  or  she  will 
play  and  the  background  mate- 
rial on  the  artists  or  genre. 

Having  begun  the  series  with 
shows  on  Folk  vocals.  Blues, 
and  Rhythm  and  Blues,  the  ser- 
ies wiiJ  continue  this  Thursday 
with    a    program    on    "Rocka- 
billy" hosted  by  Catherine  Har- 
tley "82.  The  schedule  for  the 
rest    of    the    semester    is    as 
follows: 
Oct.    22    - 

Parker 
Oct.    29    - 

Johnson 
Nov.    5    - 

Shapiro 
Nov.  12  -  Jazz  Instrumentals 

Will  Layman 
Nov.  19  -  Early  Rock  &  Roll 

Tom  Malarkey 
Dec.    3    -     Protest    Music 

David  Smith 


Blue    Grass    -    Jeff 


Jazz   Vocals   -   Carl 


Big   Bands    -    Matt 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 


V'\.\m   &    info   -    7:00   p.m.,    Oct.    27, 
Interviews    -   9:00  -    4:30,    Oct.    27    &    28, 
(OFFICE   OF   CAREER   COUNSELING. 
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Customs  &  camels — Williams  abroad 


1 

/ 


by  Cathy  James 
In  the  Record  two  weeks  ago, 
Eric  Schmiti  noted  that,  while 
his  year  abroad  "was  not  m\ 
most  academically  challenging 
year    the  time  off  from  Willi- 
ams in  a  different  living  and 
learning  environment  was  my 
most    productive    educational 
experience  ever."  And   if  you 
ever   read  any  of  the  reports 
filed  by  Study  Abroad  students 
( available  in  the  Dean's  Office) , 
you  will  find  Schmitt's  senti- 
ment   echoed    fervently.    The 
questions  '  'Was  your  trip  worth 
while?"  and  "Would  you  recom- 
mend it  to  others?"  are  usually 
followed  by  a  barrage  of  yes's 
across  the  page. 

Last  year  students  attended 
school  in  such  places  as  India. 
Greece.  Kenya  and  Yugoslavia, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  fre- 
quented countries  of  England. 
France,  (ierman>  and  Spain. 
The  uniqueness  of  an  expe 
rience  abroad  appears  to  come 
from  the  country  as  much  as 
from  the  specific  school. 


"There  is  a  feeling  of 
being  a  foreigner. " 

"Exposure  to  a  foreign  cul- 
ture is  exciting  in  itself,  a 
chance  to  get  the  education  that 
doesn't  come  out  of  books  (but) 
that  is  very,  very  real," 
reflected  Fred  Freundlich.  who 
spent  a  semester  in  London. 
* '  ( There  is )  a  feeling  of  being  a 
foreigner  and  being  an  Ameri- 
can; you  are  viewed  in  a  special 
light.  Issues  outside  of  personal 


ones  become  more  important 
because  they  seem  more  impor- 
tant to  foreigners.  (You  become 
awarv  of)  how  large  a  role  the 
U.S.  plays  in  the  world." 
Study     abroad     students 

"In  Israel,  people 
really  put  a  value  on 
living. " 

enc'ounl(M  peoph^  uith  com- 
pletely different  backgrounds 
and  heritages. 

"Over  there,  there  is  such  a 
diversity  of  students,  attitudes 
and  lifestyles  ...  so  much  more 
of  everything,"  noted  Lee  Ali- 
son (London  School  of 
Economics). 

Miriam  Sapiro commented  on 
encountering  a  different  sense 
of  time:  "In  Israel  people  really 
put  a  value  on  living;  most  peo- 
ple there  have  suffered  some 
kind  of  loss  .  .  .  there  is  more  of  a 
sense  of  living  day  to  day." 

Katherine  Downey  found 
much  the  same  true  of  Greece, 
explaining,  "People  there  live 
more  for  the  day  .  .  .  they  are 
really  poor,  but  they  open  up 
their  hearts." 

Patricia  Chambers  found  that 
students  in  Germany  were 
much  more  politically  aware 
than  in  the  U.S.:  "They  knew 
more  about  the  American 
government  than  I  did." 
Chambers  also  discovered  a  dif- 
ference in  the  campus  atmos- 
phere in  that  there  was  no  notion 
of  organized  social  activity. 
"People  tend  to  do  things  in 
small  groups,  independently  of 
each  other." 


But  despite  the  generally 
favorable  impression  the  for- 
eign experience  left  on  most  stu- 
dents, study  abroad  can  also 
entail  sobering,  unhappy,  and 
even  frightening  moments.  The 
people  of  the  country  you  visit 
may  not  always  be  as  happy  to 
see  you  as  you  are  them,  either 
because  you  area  foreigner  tak- 
ing up  classroom  space,  or 
simply  because  you  are  an 
American. 

One  student    (who  asked  to 
remain    anonymous)     told    of 
being  cursed  and  yelled  at  by  a 
man  in  a  bar  when  he  found  out 
that  she  was  an  American  stu- 
dent. Communication  may  also 
pose  problems— for  example,  a 
Dartmouth  student  was  offering 
to  fix  his  host  family's  bicycle 
but  as  a  result  of  his  sign  lan- 
guage wound  up  being  accused 
of  wrecking  it  in  the  first  place. 
In  an  Eastern  Bloc  country, 
chances  are  you  may  be  res- 
tricted as  to  the  places  you  can 
go  and  the  things  you  can  do. 
Even   the  foreign   universities 
themselves  are  often  intimidat- 
ing   and    impersonal;     Tomaz 
Remec  remarked  that  "it  made 
me  realize  how  privileged  peo- 
ple are  to  be  able  to  go  to  a 
school    like    Williams,    where 
there    is    so    much    individual 
attention." 


DISCOUNT  COUPON 

Worth  50c  off  on  any  case  of  beer  OR 
worth  $1.00  of  fa  1.75  liter  bottle 
of  liquor  OR 
worth  50c  off  on  any  4  liter 
jug  of  wine. 

Offer  ends  OCTOBER  21.  1981 
TRY  US.  YOU'LL  LIKE  US! 

WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 
BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


"They  knew  more 
about  the  American 
government  than  I 
did." 

A  student  may  take  either  a 
semester  or  a  year  at  a  foreign 
university,  applying  through  a 
Williams-approved  program  at 
another  .school  (Sweet  Briar. 
HamiHon  and  Ithaca  Colleges 
have  some  of  the  more  popular 
ones),  through  a  foreign 
exchange  program  like  the 
International  Exchange  Ser- 
vice, or  directly  to  the  univer- 
sity itself.  Each  choice  for 
studying  abroad  has  its  peculiar 
problems  and  peculiar  benefits. 
For  example,  a  program  usual- 
ly has  a  set  academic  struc- 
ture and  sometimes  supplies 
housing;  however,  these  pro- 
grams may  conduct  classes  in 
English  specifically  for  the 
exchange  student,  thus  reduc- 
ing his  contact  with  the  regular 
students  at  the  university. 


All  curly  perms  are  not  the  same. 

THE  CLIP  SHOP 
will  make  the  difference! 


Curls  are  easy  to  style  and  easy  to 
manage  And  they  continue  to  be  in 
style  Soft,  uniform  curls  that  are 
luxurious  and  shiny  definitely  make 
a  difference 

The  stylist  of  the  Clip  Shop  believes 
in  continued  education  Weekly 
they  learn  from  the  leaders  of  the 
field  via  video  Thus  they  are  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  latest  and  best 
techniques  for  perming,  styling  and 
coloring  for  all  types  of  hair 
And  once  more  the  stylist  of  the 
Clip  Shop  wants  you  to  get  the 
results  you  want  Stop  in  for  a  free 
consultation. 


The  Clip  Shop  at  49  Spring  St. 

or  if  you  prefer,  make  an  appolnfment  by  calling  458-9167. 

The  Clip  Shop  is  also  located  in  Pittsfield  and  Bennington. 


Not  all  Williams  students  see  scenes  like  this  during  their  year  abroad,  but 
Miriam  Sapiro  was  able  to  take  this  picture  in  Israel. 


In  contrast,  a  student  who 
applies  directly  to  a  university 
will  find  himself  treated  no  dif- 
ferently than  regular  students, 
and  thus  will  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  immerse  himself  in  the 
culture  of  that  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  student  must  also 
arrange  everything— from 
housing  to  transfer  of  academic 
credit— himself.  The  Dean's 
Office  and  Weston  Language 
Center  have  information  helpful 
in  overcoming  these  problems. 

In  most  cases  study  abroad 
will    not    be   as    academically 


challenging  as  Williams.  The 
student  is  often  expected  to 
work  independently,  without 
much  supervision,  so  what  he 
learns  may  be  due  to  his  own 
initiative  and  willingness  to 
work.  The  challenge  lies  in 
adapting  to  a  new  country  and 
different  way  of  life,  sur- 
rounded by  strangers.  Miriam 
Sapiro  caught  one  element  that 
can  make  study  abroad  worth- 
while, saying,  "The  truth  is  that 
going  away  gives  you  a  chance 
to  think,  and  you  often  develop 
different  goals." 


Writing  workshop 


Continued  from  Page  1 

was  how  well  the  students  them- 
selves wrote." 

The  majors  of  the  six  tutors 
include  German,  History  of 
Ideas,  Economics,  Russian  and 
English.  Prospective  tutors 
were  recommended  by  faculty 
members,  after  which  they 
were  invited  to  submit  applica- 
tions, including  writing  sam- 
ples. About  30  applications  were 
received. 

One  of  the  tutors,  Meredith 
McGill  '83,  says,  "I  think  a  need 
for  something  like  this  has  been 
there  for  a  long  time.  Everyone 
has  trouble  writing."  Another 
tutor,  Dave  Lipscomb  '83, 
remarked.  "I  think  it's  a  fantas- 
tic idea." 

The  other  tutors  are  seniors 
Cheryl  Martin  and  Louise  Pratt 
and  juniors  .Jonathan  Hay  and 
Debora  Phipps.  The  sophomore 
apprentice  tutors  are  Susan 
Oppenheimer.  Erin  Sahr,  Aru- 
nas  Gudaitis.  Deborah  Clay- 
poole  and  Dianne  Valle. 


A  freshman  who  prefers  to 
remain  unnamed  said.  "It's  a 
good  idea,  but  I  probably  won't 
ever  use  it.  The  thing  is,  if  you 
use  it,  you  have  to  put  on  the 
paper  that  you  used  it." 

Part  of  the  impetus  for  the 
workshop  comes  from  a  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Policy 
(CEP)  report  on  student  writing 
released  last  spring. 

This  report  found  that  "the 
faculty  seems  reasonably  well- 
assured  that  few  students 
admitted  to  Williams  are 
acutely  deficient  in  fundamen- 
tal writing  skills.  But  a  persist- 
ent impression  remains  that 
many  students  fail  to  display  or 
achieve  a  really  satisfactory 
degree  of  competency  in 
writing." 

English  professor  Lawrence 
Raab,  the  primary  author  of  the 
CEP  report,  said,  "The creation 
of  the  writing  workshop  is  in 
some  way  a  response  to  the 
report  itself.  It  kept  the  issue  of 
student  writing  visible.  I  hope  it 
will  continue  to  be  visible." 
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by  Paul  Sahbah 

I  was  dead  tired.  Who 
wouldn't  be  after  reading  three 
hundred  pages  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  version  of  War  and 
Peace  and  then  realizing  that 
you're  still  in  chapter  2.  I 
needed  a  break  from  serfdom 
and  wheat,  .so  I  headed  down  to 
the  tube.  Figured  I'd  do  up  a  lit- 
tle daytime  T.V.,  or,  as  the  net- 
works advertise  it,  "sex  in  the 
afternoon." 

I  planted  myself  down  in  an 
easy  chair,  propped  my  feet  up, 
and  soaked  in  the  murder, 
blackmail,  adultery,  and  any- 
thing else  they  could  dream  up. 
Well,  after  a  few  minutes,  it 
looked  like  my  horizontal  hold 
was  on  the  fritz  .  .  .  wavy  lines, 
heavy  eyelids,  and,  finally, 
lights  out.  I  assumed  the  fetal 
position  and  drifted  off  to  soap 
opera  land. 

What  took  place  next  can  only 
be  described  as  a  nightmare.  A 
van  drives  through  the  gates 
and  on  toward  a  brick  building  . 
.  .  the  credits  come  on  .  .  .  wel- 
come to  General  Infirmary  .  .  . 
we'll  be  right  back  after  a  words 
from  our  sponsor,  L.  L.  Bean. 
The  plot  to  this  program  is 
beyond  belief! 

It's  a  soap  opera  set  at  a 
small,  rural  New  England  col- 
lege that  is  beseiged  with  inter- 
nal conflicts,  scandals,  and  the 
threats  of  a  Greek  megaloma 
niac.  His  name  is  Mikkos  Con- 
stantine,  and  he  runs  the  local 
pizza  parlor.  He  is,  however, 
holding  the  college  in  a  grip  of 
terror  and  indigestion  because 
he  is  the  only  pizza  maker  in  the 
civilized  world  who  knows  the 


Life  in  a 

Daytime 

Soap 

Opera 

"ice  za"  formula.  Mikkos  even- 
tually wants  to  force  all  schools 
into  submitting  to  his  formula, 
thereby  creating  a  "brave  new 
world"  in  which  all  college  stu- 
dents will  use  those  small 
numbers  claim  checks  to  order 
frozen  pizza  for  every  meal. 

That's  where  Luke  and  Laura 
come  in.  They  met  at  an  alumni 
mixer  in  Winnetka.  Later  on, 
while  both  are  studying  for 
exams,  Luke  rapes  Laura  in  the 
reserve  room,  by  the  govern- 
ment documents  office,  thereby 
winning  her  everlasting  love. 
Together    they   plot   to   defeat 

Panorama 

Mikkos  with  the  help  of  Scorpio, 
a  spy  posing  as  a  college  trus- 
tee. Scorpio  uses  vast  interests 
in  South  African  mining  stocks 
as  a  front  for  his  clandestine 
activities,  which  include  acquir- 
ing the  Amherst  playbook  every 
year  before  Homecoming,  and 
reporting  Honor  Code  violators. 
Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Infir- 
mary, the  college  physician,  Dr. 
Noah  Drake,  has  taken  a  few 
days  off  to  begin  recording  his 
new  album  of  college  drinking 
songs.  He's  a  big  hit  with  the 


nurses  down  there,  simply 
becau.se  they  all  want  to  sing 
back-ups  on  "The  Mountains." 
Well,  back  on  Spring  Street, 
Mikkos  has  offered  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  college:  either  sign  a 
food  service  contract  with 
Colonial  or  suffer  severe  indi- 
gestion   every    night    around 

U:  30.  The  deans  respond  in  des- 
peration: "Give  us  time,  giveus 
time,  in  all  human  decency!" 
Mikkos  sends  back  his  answer: 
"You  have  .  .  .  feefteen 
meenites." 

On  that  note,  Luke,  Laura 
and  Scorpio  cook  up  a  plan.  With 
the  help  of  the  W.C.O.T.  (Willi- 
ams Committee  to  Oppose  Ter- 
rorism) they  plot  to  blow  up  the 
freezer  in  Colonial.  After  dis- 
guising as  preps,  they  infiltrate 
the  Constantine  Stronghold, 
order  a  tuna  grinder  as  a  diver 
sion.  and  plant  the  bomb.  Mean- 
while, the  college  administra- 
tors have  no  idea  that  our 
heroes  are  on  the  verge  of 
defeating  the  menace,  so  they 
begin  wholesale  firings  in  the 
food  service  department.  The 

first  to  go  is  the  Row  House  din- 
ing system. 

Next,  special  dinners  are  done 
away  with.  To  top  it  all  off,  they 
agree  to  give  in  to  Mikko's  final 
demand,  so  they  write  the  Con- 
stantine name  next  to  those  of 
Homer  and  Shakespeare  on  the 
Stetson  facade. 

How  long  can  this  go  on,  you 
ask?  Well,  consider  the  fact  that 
the  trustees  have  not  adopted  a 
policy  of  no-negotiations  with 
terrorists  yet.  Are  they  just  ask- 
ing for  trouble?  Have  they 
burned  up  the  "ice  za"  formula 
yet?  I,  for  one,  sure  hope  so. 


Keller  cooks  up  changes 


Williams,  Botswana 
cement  relations 


Continued  from  Page  4 
ning  a  quality  food  op)eration. 

"The  only  frustration  that 
occurs  is  when  a  student  says 
That  was  a  good  dinner;  how- 
come?'  It's  not  surprising,  but 
it's  frustrating,"  Keller  says 
with  a  sigh.  "I  wish  students 
here  realized  more  what  a  good 
Food  Service  we  have." 

Despite  such  earnest  convic- 
tions, Keller  recognizes  the 
flaws  inherent  to  a  college  din- 
ing system. 

"Monotony  is  a  problem  in  a 
college  food  service,"  he  says. 
"Students  are  coming  three 
times  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
for  nine  months.  It  gets  monoto- 
nous; I  know  that.  We  work  all 
the  time  to  relieve  that  by  pre- 
paring interesting  menus,  and 
putting  on  ethnic  dinners  like 
the  Chinese  dinner  we  had 
(Thursday)." 


When  the  last  table  is  wiped 
off.  and  the  office  is  closed  for 
the  day,  the  pressures  of  the  job 
still  plague  Keller.  It  is  a  job 
that  follows  him  home. 

"I  think  about  it  all  the  time," 
he  says.  "I  wish  I  didn't  but 
there  are  always  problems  con 
cerning  students,  menus,  staf- 
fing and  finances." 

The  effect  on  Keller's  family 
life,  however,  is  not  detrimen- 
tal. His  wife,  Carolyn,  is  tuned 
into  College  problems  as  secre- 
tary in  the  chaplains'  office. 

"She  does  souls,  I  do  bodies," 
Keller  says  wryly. 

Keller  plans  to  retire  after  his 
tenure  at  Williams  is  over,  but 
his  eyes  sparkle,  and  he  talks 
like  a  little  kid  the  day  before 
Christmas  when  the  dream  of 
all  food  service  operators  is 
broached:  owning  your  own 
restaurant. 


ALMOST  FOREVER, 
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FINE  CLOTHING  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
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Keller's  dream  would  be 
modeled  after  his  personal 
favorite,  Mill  on  the  Floss  in 
New  Ashford. 

"Mine  would  be  small,  inti- 
mate and  on  the  coast  of 
Maine."  he  says,  his  mind  float- 
ing off  to  the  sound  of  waves 
crashing  against  a  rocky 
shoreline. 

Quickly  though,  Keller  snaps 
back  to  the  present;  "However, 
there's  the  feeling  in  the  busi- 
ness: Those  of  us  who  work  for 
others  wish  we  had  our  own; 
those  who  have  their  own  wish 
they  worked  for  someone  else. 
You  see  your  own  problems  as 
being  the  worst." 


Representative  of  Williams 
College  and  the  African  nation 
of  Botswana,  represented  by  its 
Finance  Minister,  Peter  S. 
Mmusi,  signed  an  agreement  on 
Monday,  October  5,  formalizing 
a  relationship  in  which  Williams 
will  commission  specialists 
from  throughout  the  world  to 
serve  as  consultants  to  Botswa- 
na's government  ministries. 

"Harvard  has  contacts  of  this 
sort  through  its  Institute  of 
International  Development." 
remarked  President  John 
Chandler  earlier,  "But  I'm  not 
aware  of  any  other  small  liberal 
arts  college  that  does  anything 
like  this." 

Economics  Professor  Ste- 
phen Lewis  Jr.  will  coordinate 
the  recruitment   program,  an 


"open  international  search  with 
no  restrictions  on  nationality." 

Lewis  has  served  as  an 
adviser  in  Botswana  for  two  of 
the  last  three  years.  Next 
summer  he  will  return  to  Willi- 
ams, where  the  project  will 
have  its  permanent  headquar- 
ters. 

The  "Special  relationship" 
between  Williams  and  Bots- 
wana developed  out  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Development  Economics 
graduate  program,  which  sev- 
eral Botswanan  civil  servants 
have  attended.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral specialists  from  Great  Bri- 
tain who  served  as  advisers  to 
the  Botswanan  government 
have  subsequently  come  here  to 
teach. 


JOSEPH  E.  DEWEY 

9:00  -  5:00 
Mon.-Sat.    , 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 
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Bermuda 

College 

Weeks 

1982 

March  7th-Aprll  17th 


Information  on  this  exciting  program 
just  came  In.  Stop  by  for  details. 
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'EL  STORE 

105  Spring  Street 

WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS.01267* (413)458-5786 


Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Monday 


Thursday 


Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday 

Watch  Record  for 
specials. 

NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  p.m 
Best  Deli  in  town! 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
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by  Banevjcius   Dial-a-Mcnu:  Fun  phone  fad 
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1.  XVM.ii'VuN. 


by  Steve  Kpstein 

Here's  to  the  Administration. 
I  don't  see  why  everybody's  on 
its  tall.  People  on  this  campus 
are  so  darn  selfish.  They  look  at 
things  like  the  abolition  of  Row 
House  dining  and  the  threats  to 
ban  fireplaces  and  they  get 
mad.  I  try  to  look  at  the  bright 
side. 

How  about  all  the  added 
things  this  year.  Well  there's  . . . 
well,  then  also  .  .  .  er,  uh  .  .  .  oh 
yes,  we've  all  forgotten  the  best 
move  of  all.  DIAL-a-MENU. 
How  can  anyone  say  this  cam- 
pus is  depersonalized,  when  one 
can  call  any  time  day  or  night, 
and  get  a  personally  recorded 
message,  telling  him  what  the 
wonderful  bill  of  fare  will  be  at 
Baxter  tonight. 

Yes,  it's  true.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  countered  all  the  bad 


stuff  with  this  one  stroke  of 
genius,  and  its  spin  offs.  Here's 
how  it  works.  All  one  has  to  do  is 
dial  597-MENU  to  get  the  scoop. 

The  recording  is  totally  true 
to  life.  You'll  think  you're  at 
Baxter  .  . .  even  while  sitting  in 
the  privacy  of  your  room.  A 
squeaky  voice  comes  over  the 
line  and  impatiently  asks  you 
for  your  l.D.  The  recording 
reads  the  menu,  and  also  tells 
you  that  the  computer  fouled  up 
or  you've  already  used  up  your 
eight  meals  for  the  week. 

But  the  administration  is 
still  getting  negative  feed-back 
about  all  sorts  of  'little'  issues 
like  summer  thievery,  so  more 
such  wonderful  recordings  are 
in  the  works. 

597-JOHN  gives  one  a  two- 
minute  inspirational  message 
from  President  Chandler.  First. 


Letters 


Continued  from  Page  2 

that  we  start  with  fireplaces. 
The  senselessness  of  burning 
wood  so  that  all  our  nice  warm 
air  is  sucked  up  the  chimney, 
necessitating  more  oil-burning 
as  well,  is  evident.  Burning 
wood  wastes  energ>'  and  money 
and  fouls  up  our  air.  A  few  can- 
dles and  a  warm  radiator  can  be 
just  as  magical. 

For  those  of  us  without  fire- 
places, or  who  have  already  had 
them  closed,  there  are  as  many 
other  kinds  of  self-discipline  as 
there  are  indulgences.  We  could 
stop  eating  meat  or  salting  our 
food,  or  we  could  go  to  the  Log 
and  drink  water.  We  should  do 
something,  though. 

The  classical  Greeks  lauded 
Temperance.  Thoreau  sang  of 
simplicity.  Why  is  it  that  we  do 
not  aim  as  high  as  they  did  and 
do,  the  great  ones  whom  we 
study?  It  might  make  us  happ- 
ier. And  it  can  all  begin  with  our 
fireplaces,  with  our  decision  not 
to  use  them. 

Steve  Petersen  '85 


Driven  Away 

To  the  editor: 

Tonight    I   was  treated  to  a 
spectacular    film  — "Taxi 
Driver."  It  was  an  overwhelm- 
ing film,  to  say  the  least.  I  was 
intrigued  by  the  wonderful  soci- 
ological interactions  depicted  in 
the  film.   The  delightful  mon- 
tages of  New  York  City  nightlife 
tickled  me  to  my  toes.  It  was  so 
exquisite  that  I  felt  compelled  to 
leave,  my  senses  no  longer  able 
to  endure  the  wonders  on  the 
screen. 

The  Film  Society  should  con- 
sider reviewing  policy  — 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  if  it 
attached  warnings  onto  posters 
informing  students  of  possible 
stomach  upset  (due  to  the  vio- 
lence). Watching  people  being 
torn  apart  by  bullets  at  length, 
close  up,  and  in  very  graphic 
detail  holds  absolutely  no 
appeal  for  me.  If  I  were  inter- 
ested in  blood  and  guts,  I  could 
easily  go  home  to  N.  Y.C.  and  get 
on  a  subway,  where  I  could 
watch  the  action  in  truly  living 
color. 


'X=^ 


GREYSTONE 
GARDENS 

Fine  ytntage  Clothing 


/ 


'.  t 


Fine  unti(juc  clothing,  jewelry  and  accessories 
for  ludies  and  gentlemen  .\  full  line  of  Victorian 
whites.  vlntaHc  sUks  and  cottons,  gaberdine  Jackets, 
pleated  pants,  vests,  animated  wool  sweaters,  silk 
sca^^es  and  kimonos,  laces,  velvets,  furs,  hats, 
Unf^erte  as  well  as  antUjue  wicker.  Fashions  may 
chanf^e    but    beautifully    made    clothes  are   never  out 

of  date.  TELKPHONK  (413)442-9291 

.  436  NOR  IH  STRKET 

^^  IM'nSKlKLI),  MA.S.SA(:HrSKITS 

Special  Costumes  for  Halloween 


There  were  people  who 
obviously  were  enjoying  the 
film— that's  fine  with  me.  I 
couldn't  care  less.  I  simply 
object  to  not  being  forewarned. 

Lucy  V.  Shen  '82 

Intolerant 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  very 
disturbing  situation  in  our  so- 
called  mature,  tolerant,  intel- 
lectual environment.  The 
Coalition  Against  Militarism 
(formerly  WCOD)  bulletin 
board  in  Baxter  Hall  has  been 
vandalized  (i.e.  torn  down) 
twice  this  year,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  destroyed  last 
year.  The  most  recent  incident 
followed  an  appeal  by  Dean 
O'Connor  on  behalf  of  the  CAM 
and  general  decency. 

What  can  be  done?  Well,  aside 
from  spending  a  great  deal  on  a 
glass  enclosure  for  the  board 
(an  expenditure  that  has  been 
graciously  half-funded  by  the 
Deans'  Office),  very  little.  It  is 
just  important  that  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  childish  intolerance 
of  some  sector  of  the  Williams 
community. 

David  Ya.skulka  '84  for 

The  Coalition 

Against  Militarism 


Falstaff 

6.99/case 
1.80/six 

Paul  Masson 

1.5  liter  chablis 

4.89 

save  $1.16 


Blessing 


To  the  editor: 

In  our  liturgy  for  Yom  Kippur 
we  say  Kaddish  to  keep  in  mind 
the  people  of  the  time  now  gone. 
We  cannot  bring  them  back,  but 
as  long  as  we  remember  them, 
the  power  of  their  lives  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  us  blessing.  The 
life  of  the  dead  is  found  in  the 
memory  of  the  living. 

Even  in  the  face  of  death,  the 
Jewish  tradition  has  character- 
istically sanctified  life.  Upon 
the  death  of  President  Anwar  el- 
Sadat  of  Egypt,  we  of  the  Jewish 
Political  Action  Committee 
affirm  the  urgency  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  peace  process 
begun  at  Camp  David.  This  pro- 
cess was  not  between  individu- 
als, but  between  peoples. 

Rich  Cohen  '82  and 

Seth  Rogovoy  '83  for 

The  Jewish  Political 

Action  Committee 

Locked  out 

To  the  editor: 

I  find  it  very  interesting  that 
Dean  O'Connor  calls  students  a 
"soft  touch"  when  it  comes  to 
locking  their  rooms.  I,  for  one, 
am  not  at  all  surprised  at  their 
reluctance.  After  all,  if  a  stu- 
dent should  lock  himself  out  of 
his  room  more  than  once,  he 
must  pay  $25  fine  to  the  security 
officer  whose  necessary  duties 
he  has  disturbed  (this,  at  least 
was  the  reason  given  for  insti- 
tuting the  fine— to  free  security 
so  that  they  could  carry  on  with 
more  pressing  business).  Per- 
haps these  duties  should  include 
guarding  against  stereo  theft? 
David  E.  Woodworth  '83 


he  repeats  over  and  over  again, 
"You're  one  of  the  few,  the 
select,  the  chosen,"  to  make  a 
student  feel  important  during 
those  times  of  pre-exam  ten- 
sion. Then,  he  promises  to  keep 
your  fireplace  intact  and  fin- 
ishes with  the  fading  cry,  "That 
reminds  me  of  a  joke  I  just 
heard  .  .  ." 

597-MTRN  puts  one  in  touch 
with  the  recorded  voice  of  a 
matron,  in  case  a  student  hasn't 
seen  one  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
It's  a  true  to  life  recording.  She 
begins  with,  'My  boss  says  I'm 
not  supposed  to  vacuum  except 

Off  the  Record 

between  6-8  AM,"  and  then  fol- 
lows with.  "So  Gertie,  let's  take 
off  early  and  hit  PriceChopper." 

597-PREP  is  a  goodie  too.  One 
can  call  this  number  and  hear  a 
licensed  campus  representative 
from  L.L.  Bean.  He  talks  about 
three  subjects— the  joy  of  Top- 
siders,  fashion  hints  in  pink  and 
green,  and  how  to  wear  an  alli- 
gator on  anything.  Finishes 
with,  "Taa-taa,  see  you  on  the 
links  at  two." 

597- JOCK  gives  one  a  threat- 
ening message  from  the  football 
team.  It's  a  must  for  anyone 
who  hasn't  fulfilled  the  phys.  ed. 
requirement  and  wants  to  feel 
inferior.  It  ends  with  sophomore 
Sean  Crotty  reading  an  Irish 
limerick,  dancing  a  jig.  and 
insulting  your  ancestry. 

597-DE AN  gives  you  two  min- 
utes of  inspiration  from  (get  this 
innovation)  the  dean  of  your 
choice.  Feeling  guilty?  Dean 
Roosenraad  will  convince  you  to 
visit  his  office  and  admit  setting 
off  that  fire  extinguisher.  Keep- 
ing your  flue  open  nightly? 
Dean  Dan  will  lecture  you  on 
energy  waste.  Even  Wendy 
Hopkins  will  give  a  two  minute 
talk  on  the  advantages  of  a  3'  by 
5'  room.  "At  least  you've  got  a 
single,  and  don't  have  to  live 
like  a  savage  12  to  a  room  like 
they  do  in  Asia,"  is  one  of  the 
most  moving  quotations  in  her 
proposed  speech  tentatively 
entitled,  "Williams  Housing: 
Plumbing  isn't  everything." 

Surely  these  ideas  will 
add  so  much  to  the  quality  of  life 
at  Williams.  After  all,  we'll 
never  realize  we've  lost 
everything— if  little  remnants 
remain.  Thanks  Administra- 
tion, for  working  so  hard  to  keep 
us  happy.  But  until  the  new 
tapes  come  out,  at  least  we'll 
always  have  MENU  to  tell  what 
to  eat,  and  more  importantly, 
where  to  go. 


Welcome  to  Williams! 


Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At   The   Cottage. 

Your   decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
baskets. 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 


eOffASE 


Ruggers  shine  in  battle 


Once  again  the  Women's 
Rugby  Club  showed  its  out- 
standing talent  and  ability.  On 
Saturday  the  Aside  dominated 
the  Colby  A's  and  handily  won, 
8-0,  with  one  try  scored  by 
Kathy  Kraft  '82  and  the  other  by 
a  pack-supported  Tina  Ciimas 

Colby  stood  nochance against 
a  solid  scrum  and  the  awesome 
power  of  Barb  (iood  '82  and  her 
line.  The  B-side  was  downed  by 
one  try,  five  minutes  into  the 
game,  and  although  they  con- 
trolled the  game  in  the  .second 
half,  they  were  unable  to  even 
the  score. 

Saturday's  strong  play  was 
the  third  consecutive  win  for  the 
women's  club.  On  September  2B 
the  B-side  beat  Sienna  4-0  with  a 
scrum-half  score  by  freshman 
Leslie  Ganyard.  On  October  3 
the  Aside  defeated  Yale,  12-0, 
with  two  weak  side  tries  by  Barb 
Good  and  one  75  meter  dribbling 
run  by  Jane  Parker  '83. 

On  the  men's  side,  ruggers 
from   Colby   visited   Williams. 


"A"  side  played  a  bestial  game 
worthy  of  the  rivalry  which  has 
developed  between  these  two 
teams. 

The  game  was  a  brutal  battle. 
F^unishing  defen.se  resulted  in 
four  concussions  and  two  hospi- 
tal trips  for  Colby.  An  early  field 
goal  and  a  latter  try  were  the 
only  scores  for  Colby,  but  they 
proved  to  be  enough.  The  only 
points  for  Williams  came  from  a 
fine  run  by  Hugh  "Huge" 
Huizenga  '84  and  Jim  Steggall 
'83. 

The  " B"  side  was  a  23-0  romp. 
Sophomore  sensation,  Eric  Rus- 
sell, provided  nine  points. 
Bobby  Robinowitz  '83,  .Jeff  Des- 
mond '82  and  Dave  Lipscomb 
'83  added  more  icing  to  the  cake. 


Women  ruggers  ferociously  surround  and  subdue  alumnae  foe  in  Sunday  s 
match.  (Farley) 


WUFO  flies  at  Ultimate  Affair 


by  C.  Williams 

WUFO  frolicked  in  fine  form 
at  Zoo  Mass  last  weekend  at  the 
Ultimate  Affair,  the  largest  ulti- 
mate frisbee  tournament  ever. 


Women's  soccer  stalls 


Coming  off  two  consecutive 
scoreless  ties,  the  women's 
soccer  team  was  very  hungry  to 
get  on  the  scoreboard  against 
Springfield  College  this  Satur- 
day. Unfortunately,  the  team 
ran  into  one  of  the  strongest 
squads  they  will  encounter  this 
season  and  lost,  9-L 

Springfield's  defense  was 
impenetrable,  keeping  the 
Ephwomen  at  bay  for  the 
entire  first  half.  During  that 
time,  the  Springfield  offense 
pumped  in  three  goals. 

Williams  came  out  in  the 
spcond  half  looking  to  narrow 
the  margin.  Becky  Baugh  '83 
averted  a  shutout,  scoring  on  an 
unassisted  32-yard  shot  near  the 
end  of  the  second  half.  Spring- 
field continued  to  pour  on  the 
offense  with  six  second-half  tal- 


lies. The  game  ended  with  the 
score  9-L 

Earlier  in  the  week,  the 
women  battled  Dartmouth  to  a 
scoreless  deadlock.  Knowing 
that  the  offense  was  what 
needed  improvement,  the  team 
had  worked  on  a  series  of  drills 
in  preparation  for  the  Dart- 
mouth game. 

A  combination  of  cold  and 
rainy  weather  and  unexpect- 
edly aggressive  play  by  the  Big 
Green  upset  the  Williams  plans; 
Both  teams  threatened  many 
times  but  failed  to  punch 
through  the  tough  defenses  to 
score.  The  teams  were  very 
evenly  matched  in  almost  all 
aspects  of  the  game.  The  game 
went  through  two  overtimes 
without  either  team  breaking 
the  deadlock. 


Thirty  teams,  coming  from  as 
far  as  Michigan  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  competed  from  dawn 
till  dusk  for  two  days  in  this 
double-elimination  tourna- 
ment. 

WUFO  woke  up  after  a  cold 
slap  in  the  face  by  Dartmouth,  a 
13-11  disappointment,  and  then 
cranked  out  three  successive 
victories  on  Saturday. 

With  this  inspiration,  WUFO 
systematically  annihilated  the 
Rapscallions,  a  sand-lot  club 
from  the  'burbs  of  New  Haven, 
by  the  score  of  19-9.  Albany 
State  was  next  on  the  hit-list, 
falling  to  a  psyched  WUFO 
squadron  15-7.  Albany  was  a  spi- 
rited opponent,  but  got  caught 
off  guard  when  our  adrenaline 
flow  peaked  in  the  second  half. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  match  with  Harvard. 
With  stellar  performances  b\ 
Irv  Dell,  Dan  Goldman,  and 
Captain  Eric  Cochran,  WUFO 
cruised  to  a  four  point  half-time 
lead.  As  the  second  half  pro- 
gressed with   mounting   inten 


Williams  football  woes 


Continued  from  Page  10 

attitude  seems  to  be  spreading 
like  a  disease. 

Signs  of  discontent  were  slow 
to  surface  during  the  Trinity 
game,  but  they  broke  water 
soon  after  it  was  over.  But  still, 
this  reporter  saw  little  things 
even  before  the  game  began.  In 
what  had  to  be  their  biggest 
game  of  the  season  after  a  dem- 
oralizing defeat  at  Rochester, 
the  team  seemed  emotionally 
flat.  Was  it  my  Imagination,  or 
didn't  the  team  jump  up  and 
down  in  pre-game  huddle  like  a 
team  psyched  for  a  win? 

I  can't  make  any  charges, 
because  only  the  players  them- 
selves know  what  went  on  inside 
their  minds,  but  after  two  tough 
defeats,  I  wonder. 

No  one  says  the  team  didn't 
try.  Mike  Hawkins  and  Joe  Ross 
both  played  a  fine  game  on 
defense.  Micah  Taylor  gave  100 
percent  to  the  end,  catching  a 
great  touchdown  pass.  Steve 
Doherty  and  Mike  Chambon 
played  hurt  the  whole  game, 
pnd  did  the  job.  At  Williams, 
with  no  big  pro  contracts  on  the 
line,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  players  to  play  and  not  try. 
Every  Williams  player  thought 
he  gave  his  best  effort  on  Satur- 
day, but  was  that  best  effort 


clouded   by   a    predetermined 
cognition  of  defeat? 

The  Ephs  must  develop  a  win- 
ning attitude,  or  embarrass 
themselves  this  week  against 
Bowdoin  at  home.  This  attitude 
can  only  come  from  the  players 
themselves.  The  offense  needs  a 
leader  in  the  absence  of  Lawler. 
A  good  suggestion  might  be  the 
election  of  a  senior  captain  on 
offense  in  the  wake  of  Lawler's 
injury. 

But  both  sides,  offense  and 
defense,  musi  re-examine  their 


priorities,  and  realize  the  Ephs 
can  win  without  Lawler.  The 
key  is  attitude.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  a  season  for  13  senior 
starters  who  won't  have  another 
chance  at  college  football,  to 
end  the  season  after  week  3. 

To  ignore  the  problem  at  this 
stage  would  surely  be  a  mis- 
take. Let's  get  your  heads 
together  Ephs,  and  put  a  mis- 
guided section  of  the  season 
back  on  track  with  a  surprise 
victory  over  Bowdoin.  It  only 
begins  with  the  first  small  step, 
"I  think  I  can,  I  think  lean  . . . ." 


CLASSIFIEDS 

To  my  silly  goose,  my  Suzuki 
babe— You  are  my  blue  sky,  you 
are  my  sunny  day— with  love  from 
silly  duck,  Bannani,  I  love  you 

Bicycle  repairs  done  on  campus 
Dial  2796  for  appt 


sity,  darkness  descended  and 
the  game  was  finished  by  moon- 
light. Since  the  rules  of  this  tour- 
nament required  that  games 
end  by  a  .score,  even  when  the 
clock  has  run  out,  WUFO  was 
forced  to  grope  in  the  dark  for 
several  minutes  with  a  one  point 
lead,  before  Cochran  termi- 
nated the  struggle  with  an  end- 
zone  dive,  giving  WUFO  a  21-19 
victory. 

The  team  returned  Sunday  for 
a  chance  to  upset  the  defending 
national  champions  from  Glass- 
boro  State,  which  resulted  in 
defeat  by  a  mere  point.  Overall, 
it  was  a  colorful  display  of 
psych,  ability  and  stamina  for 
WUFO  and  all  ultimate  players 
present. 


Williams 
wins  wild 
water  wars 

Three  victories  at  Muir  pool 
rai.sed  the  water  polo  team 
record  to  10-2  this  past  weekend. 

Friday  night  the  Ephs 
defeated  a  determined  Trinity 
team,  13-9,  fighting  from  behind 
after  a  3-1  first  quarter  deficit. 
Goalie  Brendan  Kiernan  was 
.sensational  in  the  nets,  stopping 
15  shots,  7  in  the  last  quarter. 
Senior  Co-captain  Jerry  Trei- 
man  and  junior  Jeff  Mook  led 
the  Williams  attack  with  six  and 
four  goals  respectively,  mark- 
ing the  Ephs'  fourth  consecutive 
victory  over  Trinity  since  the 
Bantams  won  the  New  England 
Championship  two  years  ago. 

Williams  stopped  a  bigger 
and  stronger  UNH  team  Satur- 
day afternoon,  relying  on  a 
pressure  defense  and  fast  break 
offense.  Freshman  Greg  Mas- 
ters, playing  the  finest  game  of 
his  young  college  career,  scored 
four  times  and  Kenny  Irvine 
added  two  more  to  pace  the 
Ephs. 

Williams  next  faced  a  Deer- 
field  team  it  had  never  beaten. 
Once  again  falling  behind  3-1  in 
the  first  quarter,  Williams  ral- 
lied back  to  a  9-5  victory.  Willi- 
ams was  forced  to  play  a  very 
physical  game  against  the  quick 
Deerfield  squad,  and  relied  on 
"holesetter"  Bill  Hymes  to  pro- 
vide the  offensive  firepower. 
Co-captain  Hymes  scored  twice 
and  shut  down  the  Deerfield 
inside  game  until  Williams' 
superior  depth  wore  Deerfield 
down 


LEARN  THE  LONG  ARM  FIRST  HAND 


The  Public  Defender  Service  of  Washington,  DC.  offers  a 
unique  internship  for  students  wishing  first-hand  legal  expe- 
rience before  making  a  career  commitment.  Interns  serve  as 
investigators  for  attorneys  representing  criminal  defendants.  In 
addition  to  their  investigative  duties,  interns  testify  in  court  and 
attend  plea-bargaining  conferences. 

If  you  are  interested  in  spending  a  semester  with  us,  contact: 


Ray  Dennison 

451  Indiana  Ave.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20001 


(202)  393-1539 


Call  Collect 


n. 


TONIGHT 

Beat  the  Clock  Night  at  the  Log 
Come  early  to  beat  the  prices 

Play-off  and  World  Series 

games  on  the  big  screen 

all  week. 

Saturday,  October  17 

The  Log  will  be  open 

before,  during  and  after 

the  football  game. 
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Volleyball 
spikes  to 
four  wins 


Winning  all  four  matches,  the 
women's  volleyball  team  upped 
Its  record  to  nine  wins  and  six 
losses  this  week. 

Kathleen  Gilmore  '83  led  the 
victory  over  Skidmore  on  Satur- 
day, as  the  opponents  proved 
futile  in  trying  to  stop  hei  pow- 
erful spiking.  Williams  won  15- 
4,  13-15.  15-10  in  what  proved  to 
be  its  third  win  of  the  week. 

The  Purple  then  handily 
defeated  R.P.I.,  15-2.  15-13  in  a 
match  which  gave  Coach  Sue 
Hudson-Hamblin  an  opportun- 
ity to  let  her  substitutes  gain 
some  experience. 

In  their  first  home  matches  of 
the  season,  the  team  swept 
Union  College  and  North  Adams 
State  last  Thursday  night  in  the 
friendly  confines  of  the  Lasell 
Gymnasium.  The  Ephs  lost  the 
first  game  to  North  Adams,  13- 
15.  but  then  rebounded  impres- 
sively to  win  the  next  two.  15-7 
and  15-8. 

The  Union  match  was  even 
less  challenging  for  the  volley- 
bailers,  as  they  swept  Union 
allowing  their  opponents  only  12 
total  points  for  the  evening.  The 
scores  were  15-4  and  15-8. 

Three  seniors  and  one  sopho- 
more excelled  in  the  two  Thurs- 
day matches  for  the  Ephs. 
Senior  Anne  Dancewitz  bol- 
stered the  scoring  effort  with 
her  combination  of  hard  and  off- 
opped  spikes;  Gibson  Rymar '82 
kept  the  team  ahead  with  strong 
serves;  Kenwin  Fuller  '82 
played  superbly  at  the  net;  and 
sophomore  Carol  Dorfman  also 
contributed  strongly  to  the  win- 
ning effort. 

Coach  Hudson-Hamblin  feels 
the  team  is  starting  to  round 
into  top  form,  but  has  yet  to 
reach  its  potential.  Williams 
travels  to  Springfield  on  Thurs- 
day to  play  Div.  I  U.N.H.  and 
Springfield  College. 


Booters  take  Trinity, 
topple  Bantams,  2-1 


Senior  Anne  Dancewitz  spikes  past  Union  as  teammates  Carol  Dorfman, 
Terry  Dancewitz,  Kenwin  Fuller  and  Gibson  Rymer  watch  attentively. 

(Doherty) 


by  David  Woodworth 

Freshman  standout  Doug 
McKenney  scored  one  goal  and 
assisted  on  the  other  in  leading 
the  men's  varsity  team  to  a  2-1 
victory  over  Trinity  last  Satur- 
day. The  win  was  the  first  in  five 
starts  for  the  Ephs,  who  were 
finally  able  to  put  together 
offense  and  defense  in  the  same 
game. 

The  offense,  which  had  had 
particular  problems  in  getting 
on  track  this  season,  started 
quickly,  with  McKenney's  goal 


Eph  gridders  lack  confidence 


by  Steve  Epstein 

There's  something  really 
wrong  after  three  weeks  with 
the  Williams  football  squad,  but 
it's  hard  exactly  to  pinpoint. 

It  has  little  to  do  with  the  27-14 
loss  last  Saturday  at  Trinity. 
The  Ephs  were  beaten  by  a 
bigger  and  better  ballclub. 
Even  with  an  offense,  the  Ephs 
would  have  had  trouble.  A  14- 
play,  80-yard  Trinity  drive  in 
the  first  quarter  against  the  usu- 
ally rock-solid  Eph  defense 
proved  that  Trinity  was  a  jug- 
gernaut. Few  teams  would  have 
beaten  them  last  Saturday.  But 
still,  something's  just  a  little  bit 
rotten  in  Billsville. 

Since  quarterback  John 
Lawler  went  down  two  weeks 
ago  with  a  leg  injury,  the  Ephs 
have  gradually  lost  more  than 
their  entire  offensive  punch. 
They've  lost  a  share  of  confi- 
dence that  comes  from  the  lead- 
ership Lawler  had  instilled  over 
the  last  two  seasons.  His 
absence  and  the  team's  subse- 
quent decline  shows  through 
perfect  hindsight  the  mistake 
the  Williams  squad  made  in  not 
naming  Lawler  offensive  cap- 
tain for  this  season. 

But  Lawler  is  down  and  tem- 
porarily out.  and  Bowdoin 
awaits  this  week-end.  Yes.  Bow- 


-JOCK  SCRAPS— 


Field  Hockey 

Junior  Bea  Fuller  gunned  in 
the  winning  goal  with  under  five 
minutes  left  to  give  Williams  a 
1-8  victory  over  previously 
undefeated  Trinity  in  field 
hockey  this  Saturday.  The  win 
moved  the  Ephs  record  up  to  4-1- 
1. 

The  game  was  a  hotly  con- 
tested battle  between  two 
strong  defensive  teams.  Senior 
Laura  Soper  played  superbly  in 
goal  for  the  Purple,  making  ten 
saves. 

The  difference  in  the  game 
was  Fuller's  tally,  which  came 
off  an  assist  from  Co-captain 
Beth  Connolly.  The  defense  con- 
tinued to  hold  Trinity  scoreless 
to  end  their  undefeated  season. 

Middlebury  handed  Williams 
Its  first  loss  of  the  year  earlier  In 
the  week  by  a  .5-2  margin  at  Mid- 
dlebury. Adverse  weather  and 
four  missing  starters  hampered 
the  Eph  squad.  Connolly  and 
Alison  Earle  '84  garnered  the 
goals  for  Williams. 

Men  s  X-country 

Eph  runners  had  a  run-in  with 
some  of  "the  Big  Boys"  at  Dart- 
mouth Saturday,  and  came 
away  a  bit  humbler,  a  bit  more 
tired  than  usual,  and  hopefully  a 
bit  wiser. 

The  team  which  had  not  been 
beaten  in  four  years  (34  straight 
meets  I  fell  to  three  tough  Div- 
ision   I    goes:     Dartmouth, 


UMass.  and  UConn.  Clearly  out- 
classed but  not  intimidated,  the 
Ephs  turned  in  some  good 
races:  John  Nelson  '84  was  first 
for  the  Ephs  in  20th  place,  and 
Lyman  Casey  '83  was  second 
taking  29th.  Chuck  Stewart  '82. 
Brian  Engle  '84,  and  Bennett 
Yort  '84  rounded  out  the  scoring 
for  the  team. 

The  team  is  anxious  to  get 
their  next  streak  started  on  Sat- 
urday at  NESCAC  Champion- 
ships. 

In  JV  action  Saturday.  Dan 
Sullivan  '82  led  the  harriers  to  a 
strong  win  over  Berkshire 
Christian  and  Berkshire  Com- 
munity College.  Also  r.unnlng 
strong  for  the  JV  were  Nick 
Osborne  '84  and  Eric  Schmltt 
•82. 


Allen  Rosenberg 


doln,  beaten  by  the  Ephs  last 
season  In  a  game  that  went 
down  to  the  wire  and  victors 
over  behemoth  Tufts  last  week. 

EPHUSIONS 

The  Ephs  will  need  110  percent 
this  week  to  score  points.  t)eat 
Bowdoin,  and  turn  their  season 
around  before  It  collapses  com- 
pletely. But  do  the  Ephs  care 
enough  at  this  stage  to  turn 
things  around? 

This  isn't  a  charge  that  any- 
body played  less  than  100' < 
against  Trinity  on  Saturday. 
Nobody  threw  a  game,  or  even 
let  up.  At  least  physically,  that 
Is.  Mentally.  I  for  one  have  some 
questions  after  talking  to  many 
players  after  the  game. 

Maybe  It  was  just  a  release  of 
post-game  frustration,  but  talk 
Saturday  and  Sunday  revolved 
around  escaping  with  a  2-6  sea- 
son, and  how  to  explain  a  senior 
season  that  failed.  Players  were 
extremely  pessimistic  about 
making  football  fun  again  in 
1981. 

Defensive  players,  the  rock  of 
the  squad  last  season,  griped 
bitterly  about  the  offense. 
"We'll  have  to  shut  out  Bowdoin 
to  beat  them"  was  a  common 
response— something  these  def- 
ensive stars  just  didn't  see  as  a 
reality. 


The  offense  seems  confused 
and  frustrated,  never  sure  of  its 
role  without  a  leader.  "This 
team  needs  to  see  a  good 
shrink."  said  one  member  of  the 
offense,  "All  through  the  second 
half  we  kept  saying  we'd  come 
back  and  generate  some 
offense,  but  deep  down  we  all 
knew  we  weren't  going  to."  This 
Continued  on  Page  9 


coming  at  only  1:02  of  the 
match.-'Taking  a  good  chip  from 
Rob  Ku.sel  '83.  McKenney  beat 
his  man  to  the  ball  and  rifled  it 
past  the  Trinity  goalkeeper, 
who  probably  did  not  even  see 
the  shot.  A  short  time  later,  at 
14:42.  Jim  Peck  '82  took  a  per- 
fect pass  from  McKenney  and 
booted  it  past  the  kt»eper.  Trini- 
ty's goal  came  at  30: 48,  as  some 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Eph 
defen.se  allowed  Peter  Miller  to 
put  a  loose  ball  into  the  net.  The 
defense  tightened  up  on  both 
sides  in  the  second  half,  and 
there  was  no  further  scoring. 

Once  again  Williams  outshot 
Its  opponent,  this  time  by  a  20-13 
margin,  and  was  finally  able  to 
find  the  net  with  them.  Kenny 
Rhodes  '85  and  Vince  Brand- 
stein  '84  shared  the  duties  in 
goal  for  the  Ephs,  combining  for 
six  saves. 

Coach  Mike  Russo  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  just  about 
everyone  on  the  squad,  calling  it 
"a  great  team  effort.  We  knew 
that  we  had  to  win.  and  took  it  to 
them  in  the  opening  moments." 


Football  fails  27-14 


Displaying  a  precise  and  pow- 
erful offense  and  an  equally 
impressive  defense,  the  Trinity 
Bantams  handed  Williams  its 
second  loss.  27-14.  The  game 
was  ruled  throughout  by  the 
Bantams  who  were  playing  in 
front  of  a  large  crowd  on  their 
Parents'  Weekend. 

Rolling  smoothly  on  their  first 
possession.  Trinity  opened  the 
scoring  when  star  fullback  Bill 
Holden  snuck  behind  the  Eph 
defense  for  a  26-yard  touchdown 
reception. 


the  game.  The  Eph  defense 
often  held  the  Bantams  in  check 
until  third  down,  but  the 
scrappy  Bantams  had  great 
success  in  converting  third 
down  plays  to  keep  their  drives 
alive. 

Williams  also  made  a  consid- 
erable number  of  mistakes 
which  contributed  to  the  lop- 
sided score. 

Sophomore  quarterback  B.  J. 

Connolly,  playing  the  fourth 
quarter,  put  two  taUve<i  on  tY\fc 
board  for  the  Ephs  to  help  main- 
tain respectability.  He  hit 
Three  plays  and  punj  was  the  sophomore  wide  receiver  Mark 
Hummon  for  the  first  touch- 
down and  Mlcah  Taylor  on  a  70- 
yard  catch  and  run  for  the 
second. 

Bowdoin  will  travel  to  Wllll- 
amstown  this  week  to  take  on 


pattern  all  day  for  the  Williams 
offense.  The  ground  game  com- 
piled only  ten  yards  and  the  Pur- 
ple and  Gold  completed  only  one 
pass  in  the  first  three  quarters. 

With  Holden  piling  up  153 
yards  in  35  carries,  the  Bantam 
offense  was  able  to  keep  ball 
control  and  dictate  the  pace  of 


the  1-2  Ephs  who  are  playing 
home  for  the  first  time  In  three 
weeks. 


Former  Olympic  gold  medalist 

Rowing  great  coaches  oarswomen 


by  Ted  Leon 

Allen  Rosenberg,  perhaps  the 
finest  rowing  coach  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  spent  some  long 
hours  on  Lake  Onota  Saturday 
and  Sunday  working  with  the 
Williams  College  women's  crew 
team.  A  close  friend  of  Eph 
Head  Coach  George  Marcus,  he 
came  up  to  counsel  and  direct 
yet  another  Intensive  clinic  for 
the  team,  a  tradition  which 
began  a  few  years  back. 

Although  he  no  longer 
actively  coaches.  Rosenberg's 
past  coaching  history  includes 
several  world  championships 
and  an  Olympic  gold  in  1964  at 
Tokyo.  He  finds  himself  visiting 
with  the  specific  purpose  of 
offering  some  wisdom  to  Mar- 
cus and  some  inspiration  to  the 
girls.  As  Co-captain  Sue  Smith 
"82  said:  "Allen  is  just  about  the 
best  there  is.  He  is  very 
insightful." 

Yet  this  is  more  than  a  guest 
appearance  or  celebrity  lec- 
ture, for  he  brings  with  him  a 
whole  philosophy  of  sport  and 
Its  role  In  ones  life, 

H'omen  sports  concept 


of  the  role  of  sport  for  women:  through  disproportionately  long 

By  the  nature  of  our  society,  the  hours  of  practice.  There  Is  both 

role  of  sport  for  women  Is  bound  a  fall  and  spring  season  and 

to  be  a  tenuous  one.  Men  are  each  girl  will  put  In  some  600 

encouraged  to  play  sports,  play  hours  of  practice   during   the 

a  lot.  and  play  Intensely,  for  In  year  to  prepare  for  about  one 

sports    there    Is    much    to   be  hour  of  racing, 

learned  about  courage,  dedlca-  One  of  the  girls  who  was  not 


tlon.  power  and  the  like.  But 
women  are  introduced  to  the 
same  games  with  some  under- 
standing that  they  are  not  to 
carry  their  Interest  too  far.  As  a 
result,  the  "ladles"  miss  out  on 
most  of  the  beauty  of  sport  and 
must  play  down  their  interest 
and  ability  or  face  the  social 
consequences. 

This  effect  becomes  most  pro- 
nounced with  a  physically 
demanding  sport  like  crew. 

"Many  of  the  girls  feel  the 
taboo  as  to  socially  acceptable 
or  unacceptable  sports,"  said 
Rosenberg.  Marcus  added, 
"Many  are  intimidated  by  the 
Intensity  and  seriousness  that 
has  become  the  reputation  of 
the  crew  team." 

Serious  sport 

Indeed,  many  are  scared 
away.  The  sport  demands  pre- 


(Cirone) 


Speaking  with  Rosenberg  and  else  execution  and  the  ability  to 
Marcus  provides  many  Insights  adapt  to  subtle  changes  In 
concerning  the  Interesting  Issue     rhythm,  and  this  comes  only 


scared  was  Sue  Smith.  A  former 
field  hockey  and  basketball 
player,  she  has  chosen  crew  for 
Its  "seriousness  and  total  obli- 
gation to  seven  other  people." 
She  added.  "You  can  sense 
exactly  what  every  one  of  your 
teammates  is  doing." 

From  the  nature  of  the  sport, 
and  the  nature  of  the  training,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  the 
team  Is  tightly  knit,  intense,  and 
extremely  dedicated. 

Crew  goals 

And  these  qualities,  accord- 
ing to  Marcus  and  Rosenberg 
and  thousands  of  others,  are 
exactly  the  qualities  that  sport 
alms  to  develop.  "We^re  trying 
to  teach  them  that  they  have  a 
limited  amount  of  time;  every 
stroke  must  be  perfect,  and 
every  stroke  must  mesh  with 
the  other  seven,"  said  Rosen- 
berg, adding.  "There's  no  next 
time,  and  no  substitutions  once 
the  race  has  started." 
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Peer  health  plans 
contraceptive  clinic 


by  Jon  Tigar 

A  student-run  contraceptive 
counseling  clinic  will  open  soon 
on  campus,  according  to  organ- 
izer Kevin  Hirsch  '82.  The 
clinic,  which  will  be  run  by  Peer 
Health  Counseling,  will  also  sell 
n'on-prescription  contracep- 
tives at  wholesale  prices. 

Hirsch  predicts  that  the  clinic 
will  open  "around  Thanksgiv- 
ing" in  either  Room  6  in  Mears 
House  or  Weston  Language 
Center. 

"I  envision  this  thing  running 
from  1  to  5  on  Friday  after- 
noons," Hirsch  said.  "1  figure 
we'll  have  three  or  perhaps  four 
counselors. 

"We  have  two  people  who  are 
certified  Family  Planning 
Counselors;  they  were  certified 
by  Emory  University.  One  of 
them  is  an  underclassman,  so 
there'll  be  some  continuity,"  he 
added. 

The  clinic  hopes  to  receive  a 
$250  start-up  fund  from  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Tax.  Initial  pri- 
ces will  be  "a  few  cents  higher," 
in  order  to  pay  back  that 
money;  then  prices  will  drop, 
Hirsch  said. 

Students  should  realize  that 
the  clinic 's '  'primary  function  is 

counseling.  The  sale  of  contra- 
ceptives   Is    secondary,"    said 

Hirsch.   "The  reason  that  our 


primary  function  is  counseling 
Is  that  the  most  popular 
methods  among  this  age  group 
are  the  prescription  methods 
such  as  the  diaphragm  or  the 
Pill . . .  Non-prescription  contra- 
ceptives such  as  condoms  or 
foam  are  not  the  popular  forms 
of  contraception  on  this  cam- 
pus, although  I  think  sexually 
active  persons  should  use  them 
as  a  back-up." 

The  administration  has  been 
"cautionary,"  according  to 
Dean  Nancy  Mclntlre,  who  said 
she  tried  to  make  sure  the  stu- 
dents "knew  what  they  were 
getting  Into." 

"When  the  question  first 
came  up,  they  were  not  told  not 
to  do  it . . .  It  just  seemed  to  me 
that  they  should  know  what  they 
were  selling,  what  the  costs  are, 
what  the  liabilities  are,  etc.", 
she  said. 

"The  liability  lies  with  the 
manufacturer  as  long  as  the 
Peer  Health  counselors  have  told 
the  students  how  long  the  con- 
traceptives can  be  stored,  have 
read  the  labels . . .  and  presuma- 
bly It's  the  user's  responsibility 
to  know  the  risks." 

Mclntlre   also  felt   that   the 

clinic  might  shock  some  parents 

"who  saw  the  clinic  as  a  way  in 

which  the  College  was  encou- 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Last  November,  the  Williams  community  rallied  in  prayer  at  the  site  of  the  cross-burning.  As  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  event  approaches,  racial  tensions  remain. 


November  1 


Cross  burning:  tensions  persist 


by  Susan  Kandel 

As  the  first  anniversary  of 
last  year's  cross  burning  inci- 
dent approaches,  feelings  of 
racial  tension  persist  at 
Williams. 

"Things  aren't  hunky  dory 
around  here,  that's  for  sure," 
said  Kathy  FInnell  '84,  secre- 
tary of  the  Black  Student  Union, 
"and,  personally,  I  don't  think 
anything  has  changed  since  last 
year." 


Computers  multiply  on  campus 


by  Katya  Hokanson 

Campus  computers  are  see- 
ing Increased  use  by  students, 
faculty  and  administration  fol- 
lowing the  recent  expansion  of 
computer  facilities. 

By  the  time  they  graduate, 
almost  half  of  all  Williams  stu- 
dents will  have  taken  at  least 
the  Introductory  course  in  com- 
puter science,  if  the  present 
enrollment  level  of  250  is  main- 
tained, according  to  Computer 
Center  Director  Lawrence 
Wright. 

A  major  in  Computer  Science 
was  offered  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  said  Wright,  and  this 
year  seven  students  plan  to 
l)ecome  the  first  Williams  grad- 
uates to  have  earned  a  B.A.  in 
Computer  Science. 

In  addition  to  Food  Service 
and  library  computers,  Willi- 
ams College  now  owns  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  computer  equipment, 
housed  for  the  most  part  in 
Bronfman.  This  compares  with 
the  College's  initial  purchase  in 
1966  of  a  $75,000  IBM  1130  com- 
puter, which  had  a  capability 
equal  to  a  "quite  Inexpensive 
microcomputer"  of  today, 
according  to  Wright. 

The  equipment  includes  a 
central  Unlvac  1100/60  unit 
(Installed  In  1970),  29  academic 
terminals,  two  graphics  termi- 
nals, seven  staff  terminals,  and 
six  administrative  office  termi- 
nals. Two  word  processors  and 
10  brand  new  microcomputers 
have  been  installed  In  the  new 
Weston  computer  laboratory. 
Three  people  were  employed  to 
work  with  the  computer  in  1966; 
the  staff  now  numbers  13. 

"About  30  to  40  professors  are 


fairly  routine  users  of  the  com- 
puters," remarked  Wright. 
"The  (Introductory  Comp.  Sci.) 
231  course  takes  a  lot  of  compu- 
ter time.  There  are  also  another 
seven  or  eight  computer 
courses,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  non-computer 
courses  that  make  a  lot  of  use  of 
the  machines,  especially  Politi- 
cal Science  206  (statistics) .  The 
Economics  department,  sur- 
prisingly, uses  the  computers  a 
lot.  Williams  is  unusual  in  that 
respect.  Also,  some  science 
courses  utilize  our  equipment. 
Computers  are  becoming  a 
common  tool  for  more  and  more 
fields." 

The  computer  expansion  has 
included  lowering  the  costs  and 
speeding  the  varied  jobs  of 
administrative  offices.  Admis- 
sions was  the  first  office  to 


receive  a  terminal.  Alumni, 
Development,  Business,  Finan- 
cial Aid  and  the  Registrar  have 
since  had  terminals  Installed. 

"Now  that  they  don't  have  to 
ship  data  over  by  hand,  it  solves 
some  problems.  Things  were 
always  t>eing  lost  in  transla- 
tion," Wright  said.  "Our  goal  is 
to  centralize  all  the  student 
information  into  a  student  data 
base,  so  that  registration, 
names,  addresses,  housing 
Information,  major,  grades— 
every  piece  of  information 
needed  would  be  In  one  sp)ot. 
There  will  be  one  list.  Right  now 
every  office  has  Its  own  particu- 
lar list." 

Patty  Rellly  of  Financial  Aid 

concurred.   "Financial  Aid   is 

the  first  office  to  be  on  a  student 

data  base.  We  have  a  computer 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Last  November  1st.  two 
shrouded  figures  burned  a  cross 
on  the  lawn  of  Perry  House  in 
view  of  students  attending 
Homecoming  parties  at  Perry 
and  Wood  Houses.  The  incident 
was  followed  by  a  series  of 
threatening  notes  and  phone 
calls  to  members  of  the  Col- 
lege's black  community. 

"The  cross  burning  and  what 
came  after,"  said  Finnell, 
"were  an  insult  not  just  to 
blacks,  but  to  anyone  who  Isn't 
Caucasian.  They  shouldn't  be 
celebrated  or  forgotten." 

In  order  to  continue  the  dia- 
logue initiated  last  year  follow- 
ing the  cross  burning,  the 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  is  sponsoring  a  speech  by 
Reverend  Muhammad  Kenyat- 
ta  '81  entitled,  "Race,  Ethics 
and  Educaton  at  Williams." 
The  speech,  to  be  held  Sunday 
night  in  Chapin  Hall,  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  small  group  discus- 
sions among  students  and 
faculty  members. 

The  B.S.U.  will  also  hold  a 
worship  service  In  Chapin  Hall 
Sunday,  and  hopes  to  invite  at 
least  two  speakers. 

Dean  Cris  Roosenraad  emph- 
slzes  that  the  events  planned  for 
Sunday  are  not  intended  to  com- 
memorate what  happened  here 
a  year  ago. 

"There  were  positive  ener- 
gies that  followed  the  crisis 
when  the  campus  pulled  itself 
together.  It's  those  energies  we 
want  to  rekindle,  using 
November  1  as  a  date  to  think 
about,"  he  said. 

Roosenraad  acknowledges, 
however,  that  despite  the  sup- 


"The  problem  isn't  Wil- 
liams it's  society.  Students 
come  here  and  bring  the  bag- 
gage of  their  upbringing  and 
culture  with  them,  and  it's  hard, 
even  at  an  ivory  tower  like  Willi- 
ams, to  forget  that,"  she  said. 
Black  students  agree  that 
racism  at  Williams  is  not  a  prob- 
lem conceived  at  Williams. 

"Those  feelings  of  superiority 
weren't  created  here,  and  they 
can't  be  stopped  here.  All  we 
can  do  is  deal  with  what  we  are 
able,"  said  FInnell. 

"We're  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  the  College, ' '  she  said, 
"but  those  people  who  only  want 
to  hang  around  with  whites  will, 
and  those  who  only  want  to  hang 
around  with  blacks  will.  It's 
become  more  habit." 

"We're  under  extra  pres- 
sure," FInnell  added,  "and  you 
have  to  have  someone  to  iden- 
tify with.  In  an  environment  like 
Williams,  It's  impossible  to 
avoid  .  .  .  cliques." 

Kenyatta  maintains  that 
some  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  elimination  of  the  racial 
polarization  on  this  campus  lies 
with  the  administration. 

"The  College  must  set  a  tone 
that  goes  from  administration 
to  faculty  to  students  that 
racism  Is  not  tolerated  here. 
There  are  definitely  people 
here  working  for  that,"  she 
said. 

"The  real  solution,  however," 
said  Kenyatta,  "would  be  for 
white  students  on  this  campus  to 
deal  seriously  with  their  own 
racism." 

Applications  to  Williams  from 
Afro-Americans  declined  pre- 


portlve  response  of  the  College     cipitously  last  year  as  a  result  of 


In  an  innovative  move,  trustees  and  administrators  mingle  over  sherry  and 
dinner  with  about  fifty  student  leaders  during  the  trustee's  weekend 
visit  last  week. 


last  year,  racial  tension  has  not 
significantly  ea.sed. 

"I  don't  think  we  found  the 
right  mechanism  last  year  to 
resolve  the  crisis.  With  work 
pressures,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  close  to  the  end  of  the 
semester,  the  issue  was  pushed 
to  the  background.  The  tensions 
are  just  lying  underneath  the 
surface."  he  said. 

Assistant  Dean  Mary 
Kenyatta  says  she  has  not  seen 
a  dissipation  of  the  tension  that 
makes  it  "difficult  for  white  and 
black  students  to  interact."  but 
does  not  view  this  tension  as  uni 
que  to  Williams. 


the  cross  burning.  There  were 
96  black  applicants  to  the  Class 
of  1985,  as  opposed  to  165  each 
for  the  Classes  of  1984  and  1983. 
"Obviously  the  cross  burning 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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by  Grodzins 


A  year  ago  this  week  a  cross  was  burned  on  the  Williams  campus. 
Classes  were  cancelled  as  students  and  faculty  met  to  discuss  race 
relations  and  ways  of  promoting  greater  black  white  interaction.  We 
pledged  to  reach  out  to  each  other,  to  touch,  not  just  co-exist.  And  yet 
now,  a  year  later,  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  those  terrifying  days  which 
so  briefly  brought  us  closer  together. 

The  fiery  cross  which  burned  outside  Perry  House  Homecoming 
night  was  most  certainly  a  malevolent  attack  by  outsiders  who  sought  to 
terrorize  a  portion  of  the  student  body.  Yet  it  wasn't  the  burning  cross 
which  scared  us  so  much;  rather  it  was  the  realization  that  Williams 
students  shared  in  a  less  violent  manner  the  racial  suspicion  and  hostil- 
ity which  the  act  represented.  Black  students  were  segregating  them- 
selves from  their  white  classmates  in  Baxter  and  at  private  parties. 
White  students  in  turn  made  no  effort  to  understand  and  destroy  the 
barriers  which  a  white-dominated  society  had  erected  against  the  con- 
tributions of  black  citizens.  We  were  separate  but  equal,  and  we  were  all 
poorer  for  it. 

Now,  as  we  examine  ourselves  a  year  later,  we  find  we  have  made 
little  progress  in  addressing  the  racial  problems  revealed  by  the  inci- 
dent. Black  students  continue  to  cluster  in  two  residential  houses  and  to 
eat  as  a  group  in  Baxter.  At  Homecoming  this  year,  there  will  be  a 
private  B.S.U.  party.  White  students  continue  to  avoid  contact  with 
Afro-American  culture  in  curricular  choices  and  in  informal  conversa- 
tion. Whites  and  blacks  try  to  ignore  their  differences,  rather  than 
benefiting  from  their  mutual  diversity. 

As  November  1st  approaches,  students  will  undoubtedly  hold  the 
usual  rallies  and  make  the  usual  statements.  What  we  need,  however, 
are  continuing  solutions,  not  band-aid  platitudes.  With  the  memory  of 
the  cross  burning  clearly  in  our  minds,  we  should  recommit  ourselves 
to  a  continued  awareness  of  racial  issues  at  Williams  and  to  an  honest 
willingness  to  discuss  them  openly. 


Faulty  justice 


The  Honor  Code  at  Williams  is  relatively  consistent  on  paper,  but  in 
practice  it  takes  on  a  different  look. 

Two  disciplinary  cases  in  the  last  six  months  highlight  the  inconsis- 
tencies that  can  occur.  One  group  of  students  received  a  harsh  penalty 
for  a  misunderstanding  they  freely  admitted  to.  Another  group  stole  an 
exam,  yet  they  remain  unpunished,  despite  tips  that  could  have  led  to 
their  discovery.  Results  like  these  confuse  the  honest  mistakes  with 
blatant  cheating.  Are  we  to  conclude  that  honesty  is  not  always  the  best 
policy? 

The  responsibility  for  strengthening  the  Honor  and  Discipline  sys- 
tem rests  with  three  segments  of  the  College:  students,  faculty,  and  the 
Honor  and  Discipline  Committee. 

Foremost,  the  students  must  be  responsible  for  reading  and  under- 
standing the  Honor  Code.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  a  possi- 
ble violation. 

Nevertheless,  misunderstandings  of  the  Code  are  inevitable.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  H  &  D  Committee  should  exercise  particular  care  in 
deciding  punishment  which  will  affect  a  student's  academic  career.  The 
Committee  and  the  professor  involved  should  determine  why  students 
break  the  Code. 

Often  the  facts  of  a  case  are  unclear.  Sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
professor's  word  against  the  student's,  but  when  the  issue  involves 
whether  or  not  a  professor  clearly  explained  his  interpretation  of  the 
Honor  Code,  other  students  in  the  class  should  be  consulted  to  confirm 
what  was  said. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  but  the  Honor  and  Discipline  system  must 
act  to  reinforce  this  belief.  When  students  admit  to  an  accidental  viola- 
tion of  the  Code,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  willful  intent  to  break  rules  or 
disguise  the  infraction,  then  the  Committee  and  professor  should  use 
moderation  when  choosing  the  appropriate  punishment.  Permanent 
grade  penalties  in  these  cases  are  inappropriate  and  only  damage  the 
student's  view  of  college  justice. 

As  for  the  guilty  walking  away  scot  free,  it  is  up  to  the  non-violators 
to  protect  their  own  honor  by  notifying  the  proper  officials.  This  mutual 
cooperation  will  help  avoid  a  police  state  mentality  both  inside  and 
outside  of  Hopkins  Hall. 

We  know  that  the  Honor  Code  is  right ,  but  we  must  all  join  to  make  it 
work. 
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No  swing 


To  the  editor: 

On  behalf  of  everyone  who  helped  to 
plan  and  stage  the  swing  party  at  Grey- 
lock  last  Friday  night,  we  would  like  to 
express  our  regret  that  so  few  faculty 
members  chose  to  attend.  The  sizable 
crowd  of  students,  parents  and  alumni 
who  enjoyed  themselves  as  much  or 
more  than  at  any  party  in  recent  years.  If 
there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  offer  a 
clearer  invitation  to  professors  when  the 
Stork  Club  returns  toGreylock  next  fall, 
we  would  like  to  know  what  it  might  be. 
To  all  the  faculty  members  who  decided 
not  to  come,  we  missed  you  there  and 
hope  you'll  reconsider  next  year. 

Jennifer  Weeks  '83 

Jonathan  Light  '83 

Katie  Kelly  '83 

Oliver  Johnson  '84 

Sue  Ressel  '83 

Peter  Worcester  '83 

Peter  Graffagnino  '83 


Vassar  reply 


To  the  editor: 

I  was  amused  to  read  Ron  Issen's  arti- 
cle in  the  October  6  Issue  of  the  Williams 
Record.  Although  Mr.  Issen's  treatment 
of  Vassar  was  enlightening,  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  clarifications  in  light  of 
my  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the 
oppressed  minority. 

My  first  objection  to  Mr.  Issen's  piece 
concern  his  statement  that  "despite  the 
efforts  of  each  school's  admission 
departments,  men  are  still  in  the  minor- 
ity." Whereas  the  number  of  applicants 
for  the  Class  of  1985  registered  a  moder- 
ate gain  of  9  percent  over  the  previous 
class,  male  applications  rose  by  the 
astronomical  rate  of  22  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  despite  our  lack  of  a  foot- 
ball team.  We  at  Vassar  regard  this  sta- 
tistic with  pride. 

Back  in  1979,  many  Vassar  students 
claimed  that  their  biggest  gripe  with 
Vassar  was  the  inadequate  athletic  facil- 
ities. Athletics  are  still  inadequate  at 
Vassar,  despite  construction  of  a  new 
multi-million  dollar  sports  facility.  How- 
ever, if  Mr.  Issen's  standard  for  success- 
ful co-education  can  be  most  adequately 
measured  in  terms  of  the  sports  teams,  I 
beg  him  to  digest  this:  Our  male  varsity 
soccer  team  has  posted  a  7-0-1  record  in 
Division  III  play  this  fall. 

I  am  proud  of  our  traditions  and  our 
colors.  If  you  walk  into  our  library,  you 
will  immediately  stand  face  to  face  with 
a  large  stained  glass  window.  The  win- 
dow portrays  the  first  woman  to  receive 
a  doctoral  degree.  Our  pink  and  grey 
colors  originated  in  the  same  spirit. 
Should  we  not  exult  the  achievements  of 
women  academics?  Our  colors  symbol- 


ize to  me  a  testimony  to  the  advent  of 
women  as  co-equals  in  our  society. 

My  last  source  of  contention  arises 
from  Mr.  Issen's  assertion  that  Vassar 
women  are  "still  heavily  into  'roadtrip- 
ping.'  "  This  is  a  blatant  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  truth.  I  have  shown  his  article 
to  many  women;  they  unanimously 
rejected  Issen's  notion.  Black  women,  as 
the  New  York  Times  correctly  asserted, 
are  outnuml)ered  by  over  a  four-to-one 
ratio  at  Vassar.  Many  of  them  do  fre- 
quent West  Point  during  the  week-ends. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  Vassar 
women  either  cling  to  Vassar  men,  or  to 
their  books. 

Respectfully, 

Josh  Hinerfeld  '83 

Vassar  College 


Sexist 


To  the  editor, 

The  Freshman  Revue  displayed  a  dis- 
tressing lack  of  taste  and  perception  in 
thejokesandcharactersdepicted.  Men's 
and  women's  roles  were  portrayed  very 
stereotypically  and  frequently  insultingly 
to  both  sexes.  We  believe  that  the  stu- 
dents at  this  school  engage  in  more 
meaningful  and  mutual  relationships 
than  the  play  suggests.  Although  it  was  a 
satire,  the  Freshman  Revue  reinforced 
the  type  of  stereotypes  that  mutually 
respecting  men  and  women  see  as 
demeaning  to  their  relationships.  We 
regret  that  the  parents  and  freshmen 
who  saw  the  show  were  given  this 
impression  of  male/female  interaction 
at  this  campus. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elena  Bertozzi  '83 

Jane  Fischberg  '82 

The  Williams  Feminist  Alliance 


Up  in  smoke 

To  the  editor: 

I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  the 
first  page  of  the  September  29, 1981  issue 
of  the  Record  entitled  "Heat  Loss  May 
Cool  Fireplaces." 

I  think  that  someone  had  better 
explain  to  you  people  up  north  the  differ- 
ence between  a  flue  and  a  damper.  A 
fireplace  without  a  flue  does  not  work  at 
all.  Closing  the  damper  on  a  fireplace 
without  a  fire  tends  to  reduce  heat  loss. 

Lighting  a  fire  in  a  fire  place  with  the 
damper  closed  can  lead  to  problems,  as  I 
discovered  after  installing  a  smoke 
alarm.  My  face  was  red  and  the  faces  of 
the  volunteer  firemen  may  have  been 
purple,  but  fortunately  it  was  too  dark  to 
see. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Hooker  '35 

Dagget,  Colby  &  Hooker 

New  Haven.  Conn. 


Chandler  discusses  the  issues 


The  foUnu'inK  is  an  vdited  transcript  of  the 
prvss  vonjvrvnvf  fdren  by  President  John 
Chandler  on  Thursday,  Oct.  22.  Chandler 
opened  the  conference  ivith  a  few  general 
remarks  concerning  the  October  Trustees' 
meeting  and  then  proceeded  to  answer 
questions  from  the  HKCOHl)  editors  liend- 
erstm,  Spvars  and  If  illard. 

RECORD:  We've  heard  much  of  the  neg- 
ative reaction  to  the  new  dining  changes. 
What  would  you  say  are  some  of  the  posi- 
tive results  ofthe  new  dining  system,  and 

CHANDLER:  To  look  at  the  positive  re- 
sults, I  think  one  has  to  look  beyond  the 
dining  itself.  That  particular  move  was 
merely  one  action  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  '80s.  I 
think  one  has  to  ask  "what  is  the 
College  gaining  in  other  areas?"  We  can 
look  at  computers,  for  example. 
We've  spent  well  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for  hardware  over  the 
past  two  years.  We've  expanded  the 
offerings  of  the  Math  Department 
related  to  computers.  That's  a  gain  that 
can't  occur  unless  there  is  a  savings  at 
some  point.  The  general  improvement  of 
faculty  salaries  is  another  gain. 

So,  the  College  is  definitely  gaining 
educational  strength,  but  unfortunately, 
that  gain  in  strength  can  only  occur  with 
the  diminishing  of  amenities.  If  one  looks 
at  the  dining  situation  simply  in  itself, 
one  has  to  conclude  that  the  current 
arrangement  is  not  as  attractive  as  it 
was  before.  But  if  one  looks  at  the  total 
institution,  one  would  have  to  say  that 
the  College  is  becoming  educationally 
stronger. 

RECORD:  Because  of  the  projects  to 
expand  the  art  museum  and  Adams 
Memorial  Theater,  some  of  the  empha- 
sis has  been  taken  from  plans  to  renovate 
and  expand  Lasell  gymnasium.  What  is 
the  status  of  renovation  plans  for  the 
gym,  and  will  there  be  an  effort  to  get 
money  for  the  project? 


CHANDLER:  I  think  the  irony  of  last 
year  was  that  the  publicity  was  damag- 
ing to  the  College,  particularly  in  admis- 
sions, but  I  thought  relationships 
between  blacks  and  whites  improved 
because  of  the  conversations  and  discus- 
sions provoked  by  the  cross  burning.  I 
thought  there  was  a  level  of  honesty,  can- 
dor and  understanding  that  was 
achieved  that  hadn't  been  there  before.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
College  to  sustain  that.  So  I  think  that 
relations  did  improve,  and  I  hope  that 
those  gains  can  be  sustained. 

RECORD:  Student  enrollment  seems  to 
increa.se  by  ten  students  each  year.  Is 
this  any  sort  of  plan  or  has  it  just  hapha- 
zardly occurred? 

CHANDLER:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
year  was  a  blip.  Because  of  a  lower  than 
usual  attrition  rate  and  ten  more 
transfers  and  eight  more  freshmen  than 
we  anticipated,  enrollment  was  higher 
than  usual.  Of  course  once  you  get  a 
bulge  in  there  it  has  to  work  its  way 
through.  We  may  have  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  of  exchange  students,  but  we  are 
least  likely  to  cut  back  on  the  number  of 
students  in  the  entering  freshmen  class. 
We  want  to  keep  that  at  about  500.  But  we 
are  determined  to  get  our  total  enrol- 
lment back  down.  This  is  one  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Trustees,  and  we  just 
decided  to  curb  back  the  exchange 
program. 


RECORD:  How  is  the  selection  of  new 
faculty  going  to  progress  over  the  next 
few  years? 

CHANDLER:  The  College  is  going  to  go 
rather  slowly  on  that.  It's  going  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  '80s  before  anybody  really 
knows  what  the  impact  of  the  enrollment 


''One  has  to  conclude  that  the  current 

dining  arrangement  is  not  as  attractive 
as  it  was  before/' 

CHANDLER:  There's  no  effort  right  drop  is  going  to  be.  It's  conceivable  with 
now,  but  the  College  is  simply  going  to  the  worst  forecast  being  made  that  even 
have  to  respond  to  the  inadequacies  of     highly  selective  institutions  like  Willi- 


the  gymnasium.  In  fact,  it's  high  on  my 
list  of  things  to  begin  to  explore.  It 
involves  looking  at  what  can  be  done,  and 
done  well,  with  Lasell,  and  it  also 
involves  looking  at  the  field  house.  I 
think  there's  no  question  that  something 
is  going  to  have  to  be  done.  I  see  that  in 
the  not  so  distant  future. 


ams  will  have  to  make  a  choice  between 
retaining  quality  and  retaining  size.  In 
ten  years,  the  decision  could  be  made  to 
shrink  the  size  of  the  College.  If  the 
faculty  was  way  beyond  the  size  neces- 
sary for  a  smaller  student  body,  that 
decision  to  shrink  would  be  much  harder 
to  implement.  So.  I  think  the  College  will 


go  rather  slowly  on  this  until  about  the 
mid-1980s. 

RECORD:  There  has  been  some  concern 
about  who  will  purchase  Stone  Hill  and 
what  that  land  will  be  used  for.  If  some- 
one considered  "inappropriate"  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  College  were  to  make  an  offer 
for  the  land,  do  you  think  the  College 
would  enter  the  market  and  make  an 
offer  for  the  Stone  Hill  property? 

CHANDLER:  The  College  would  cer- 
tainly explore  the  possibility.  I  would 
doubt  that  the  College  would  actually 
step  in.  I  think  it  would  be  a  questionable 
public  relations  move  for  the  College  to 
be  doing  something  that  might  be  adver- 
sely affecting  the  tax  revenues  of  the 
town. 

RECORD:  With  the  first  "anniversary" 
of  the  cross  burning  coming  up,  what  are 
your  reactions  to  any  changes  that  have 
occurred  on  campus?  Do  you  think  the 
racial  relations  have  improved  any?  .And 
do  you  see  anything  in  the  future  that 
might  better  the  situation? 


Faculty  rejects  tenure  related  motion 


by  Brett  McDonnell 

The  faculty  Wednesday  rejected  by  a 
63-34  margin  a  controversial  proposal  to 
allow  junior  faculty  to  see  staffing 
reports  used  to  determine  their  futures 
at  Williams. 

At  its  meeting,  the  faculty  also  voted  to 
change  the  American  Civilization  pro- 
gram's name  to  American  Studies. 

Williams  instructors  are  originally 
hired  for  three  years.  In  the  third  year  of 
a  professor's  contract  the  respective 
department  chairman  decides  whether 
or  not  to  recommend  to  rehire  the  profes- 
sor for  another  four  years.  In  the  sixth 
year,  another  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  the  professor  should  be  pro- 
moted and  given  tenure. 

Recommendations  on  third  and  sixth 
year  faculty  and  annual  progress  reports 
on  junior  professors  are  included  in 
yearly  October  staffing  reports  from 
department  chairman  to  the  Committee 
on  Appointments  and  Promotions 
(CAP).  According  to  John  Reichert. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  "these  recommen 
dations  .  .  .  are  going  to  be  detailed  and 
contain  careful  assessments  of  a  per- 
son's teaching,  scholarship  and  general 
service  to  the  College." 

Junior  faculty  members  currently  are 
not  allowed  to  see  these  reports.  They  do 


receive  an  oral  summary  of  the  pertinent 
comments  from  their  department  chair- 
men. Classics  professor  Charles  Fuqua 
tried  to  change  that  with  a  motion  that 
would  allow  faculty  to  see  sections  of  the 
reports  containing  personal  evaluations 
upon  request. 

Fuqua  said  the  basic  idea  behind  this 
motion  is  simple.  "Just  as  individuals 
are  entitled  to  know,  and  departments 
are  required  to  provide,  the  standards  by 
which  they  are  judged."  he  remarked, 
"so  also  should  they  have  access  to  the 
reports  in  which  they  are  evaluated." 

Sherron  Knopp,  who  became  an  asso- 
ciate professor  last  year,  did  not  feel 
Fiiqua's  proposal  was  necessary.  "I'm 
absolutely  in  favor  of  junior  people 
knowing  everything  important  in  the 
decision."  she  remarked,  "but  1  also 
think  it  is  important  to  the  discussion 
process,  especially  in  large  depart- 
ments, to  keep  certain  Information 
confidential." 

"Other  pt^ople."  Reichert  explained, 
"feel  that  some  of  the  information  In  the 
staffing  report  ought  to  remain  confiden- 
tial." Such  information  includes  student 
evaluations,  comments  from  outside 
exf)erts  and  comparisons  of  professors. 

"There  is  a  feeling."  added  Reichert, 
"that  inevitably  the  nature  of  a  written 


document  is  altered  according  to  the 
audience  it  is  written  for  and  that  it 
makes  sense  that  the  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  departments  and  the 
CAP  should  be  different  from  the  mode 
of  communication  between  chairmen 
and  assistant  professors." 

The  faculty  unanimously  approved  a 
motion  directing  that  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  work  on 
ways  to  improve  communication 
between  department  chairmen  and 
assistant  professors.  The  Steering  Com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  report  back  to  the 
faculty  in  March. 

One  alternative  was  proposed  by  Vin- 
cent Barnett  of  the  political  science 
department.  Barnett  suggested  that 
department  chairmen  give  written  sum- 
maries of  the  report  to  the  junior  faculty, 
to  assure  that  they  are  fulfilling  their 
duties  properly.  This  could  be  done  in 
three  ways.  Barnett  said. 

"It  could  be  done  by  a  letter  of  memo- 
randum to  the  individual  member."  he 
commented.  Alternately,  department 
chairmen  could  "have  a  conversation 
with  the  junior  faculty  member  as  they 
now  do.  but  then  summarize  the  conver- 
sation in  a  memorandum  and  give  it  to 
the  junior  faculty  member."  Finally,  "if 
the  chairman  wanted,  and  the  junior 


member  agreed,  they  could  give  the 
report  itself  to  the  junior  member  as 
Fuqua's  motion  made  mandatory." 

Fuqua  rejects  Barnett's  proposal  as 
"another  layer  of  bureaucracy.  That 
amounts  to  doing  no  more  than  we  do 
already." 

An  assistant  professor,  unidentified  by 
request,  voted  for  Fuqua's  motion,  "but 
only  as  a  strategic  move."  This  profes- 
sor "got  the  feeling  that  people  were  pay- 
ing lip  service  to  the  problem." 

The  unidentified  teacher  hopes  the 
Steering  Committee  will  devise  a  satis- 
factory solution,  but  remains  skeptical. 
"The  lopsided  vote  against  the  Fuqua 
motion."  he  noted,  "indicates  that  there 
may  not  be  a  mandate  for  them  to  go  out 
and  reform  the  system."  The  professor 
and  Knopp  both  support  Barnett's  idea. 

The  American  Studies  name  change 
brings  Williams  in  line  with  other 
schools.  The  program  chairman.  Robert 
Dalzell.  explained  that  "programs  like 
ours  at  other  institutions  are  generally 
called  American  Studies,  rather  than 
American  Civilization.  .American  Stu- 
dies really  more  accurately  describes 
what  is  in  the  program,  what  we  do  now. 
in  that  it  is  a  broader  program." 
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Janson:  Portrait  of  an  author 


by  Karin  Keitel 

When  Professor  H.  W.  Janson 
began  to  study  art  history  In  the 
1930s,  it  was  still  "something  for 
the  ladies.  "  "When  I  was  a 
graduate  student  at  Harvard." 
he  recounts,  "a  story  was  circu- 
lated about  a  fine  arts  major 
from  theMidwest,  who,  whenhe 
went  home,  would  pronounce 
the  phrase  "fine  arts"  in  such  a 
way  that  the  listener  thought  he 
was  saying  'finance.'  " 

Today,  art  history  is  enjoying 
enormous  popularity.  Janson's 
tome.  History  of  Art,  has  sold 
three  million  copies  in  thirteen 
languages  since  its  1962 
publication. 

"I    became  somewhat   of  a 
monk  for  the  three  years  it  took 
to  write  it,"  says  Janson.   "I 
have  no  intention  of  doing  it  over 
again.  Once  is  enough."  Janson 
finds  that  the  tome's  strength 
and  weakness  is  that  it  was  writ 
ten  entirely  by  one  raan.  "It  has 
my  personal  bias  but  it  also  has 
a  coherent  approach,  "  he  says. 
If  he  had  to  do  it  over  again. 
Janson    would    change    his 
approach  to  art  history.  "I  am 
now  skeptical  of  stylistic  div- 
isions," he  says. 

Janson  was  invited  to  teach  at 
Williams  by  the  History  of  Art 
Graduate    Program.     "I     had 
visited  Williamstown,"  he  says, 
"and     liked    it.     A    fellow 
classmateof  mineis  here."  Jan- 
son and  Whitney  Stoddard.  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Art,  were 
both  graduate  students  at  Har- 
vard,   receiving  doctorates   in 
1942  and  1941.  respectively. 
Janson    teaches    Art   301.    a 


required  course  for  art  history 
majors,  entitled  "Form  Follows 
Function." 

"Welookat  art  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  function."  he 
explains.  "Art  has  a  specific 
function.  In  older  art  it  was  usu- 
ally religious  or  political.  Mod- 
ern art  is  more  complicated." 

Janson  is  also  teaching  a 
graduate  course  on  19th  century 
sculpture.  He  will  give  a  guest 
lecture  in  Art  101  on  Donatello. 
whom  Janson  characterizes  as 
the  "greatest  sculptor  of  the 
early  Renaissance." 

Horst  Woldemar  Janson. 
called  Peter  by  friends,  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
to  Swedish-German  parents.  He 
first  became  interested  in  art 
histor\'  in  high  school. 

"I  had  a  history  teacher  who 
would  smuggle  bits  of  art  his- 
tory- into  his  lectures,"  he 
remembers.  He  first  studied  art 
history  at  the  University  of 
Hamburg,  but  left  when  Hitler 
began  his  rise  to  power.  "Hitler 
was  a  catastrophe  in  every 
field,"  remarks  Janson. 

Janson  found  transition  to  the 
U.S.  relatively  easy.  "I  was  not 
yet  established  in  a  field  so  it 
was  easy  to  lea  ve  Germany ,"  he 
explains.  "Harvard  also  had 
graduate  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents with  previous  academic 
work  in  Germany." 

Art  has  always  been  limited  to 
a  minority  of  the  population, 
Janson  asserts.  "Michelangelo 
had  a  limited  number  of 
patrons.    Artists    and    patrons 
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agreed     that 
everyone." 


art    wasn't    for 


Today.  Janson  identifies 
three  groups  in  the  art  world: 
critics,  museums,  and  promi 
nent  collectors  and  dealers. 
"The  artist  must  persuade  the 
dealer  to  feature  his  works."  he 
says.  "The  dealer  is  the  first  to 
take  a  chance." 

Some  art  is  for  everyone, 
according  to  Janson.  "Post 
cards  and  advertisements 
appeal  to  a  lowest  common 
denominator."  he  states.  "But 
they  can  generate  high  art.  Jan- 
son cites  Pop  Art  which  ws 
inspired  by  comic  strips.  "Art 
can  have  a  popular  and  a  sophis- 
ticated level,"  he  adds. 

Janson  sees  changes  in  the  art 
market.  "Prices  have  risen  tre- 
mendously because  of  increas- 
ing demand,"  he  states.  "It  has 
become  a  mark  of  a  civilized 
man  to  own  art."  Prices  rose 
first  in  paintings,  then  in  draw- 
ings and  finally  in  prints.  "A 
Picasso  lithograph  which  may 
have  cost  $50  in  1950,  will  now 
cost  $2,500,"  he  remarks.  Some 
art  is  overvalued,  according  to 
Janson.  He  cited  Impressionist 
art.  "When  people  get  bored 
with  the  Impressionists  prices 
will  come  down."  Likewise, 
Janson  sees  a  "sifting  out"  of 
Picasso  works. 

Janson  himself  has  what  he 
terms  a  small  collection  of  art- 
work. He  tells  the  story  of  find- 
ing a  small  brass  p>ot  In  the 
window  of  a  Parisian  store.  "It 
happened  to  be  the  original  of  a 
pot  depicted  in  a  15th  century 
Flemish  painting  hanging  in  the 
Cloisters  in  New  York,"  he 
recounts.  He  uses  the  pot  as  a 
teaching  device  to  demonstrate 


Distinguished  art  historian,  H.  W.  Janson,  author  of  the  landmarl(  text 
HISTORY  OF  ART,  is  a  Robert  Sterling  Clark  visiting  professor  at  Williams. 


techniques    of    the    Flemish 
artists. 

His  favorite  museum  building 
is  the  Mellon  Gallery  in  New 
Haven.  "The  art  is  shown  by 
daylight,"  he  explains  "so  that 
the  works  change  as  the  lighting 
changes."  He  criticizes  the  new 
East  Wing  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
its  lack  of  natural  lighting.  "The 
offices  are  flooded  with  light, 
but  the  galleries  get  none."  he 
says. 

A  book  of  tribute  to  Janson, 
entitled      Art,   Ape  of  Nature, 

was  recently  published.  It  con- 
tains essays  by  45  art  historians. 

Samuel  Edgerton,  director  of 
the  Graduate  Program  in  the 
History  of  Art,  adds  his  own 
tribute  to  Janson.  "Every 
undergraduate  art  history 
major  is  weaned  on  Peter's 
book."  He  adds,  "Williams  stu- 
dents are  in  the  presence  of  a 
world  class  scholar." 


Recently,  Janson  collabo- 
rated on  a  catalog  for  an  exhibit 
of  19th  century  sculpture 
entitled  "From  Romantics  to 
Rodin."  The  process  of  comply- 
ing a  major  exhibit  from  North 
American  collections  is  an 
arduous  one. 

"We  first  surveyed  holdings 
and  wrote  letters  of  inquiry  to 
every  museum,  institution  or 
individual  whom  we  thought 
would  have  sculpture  to  loan," 
Janson  says.  "Then  we  asked 
for  loans.  Some  collectors  were 
unwilling  to  take  the  risk 
involved  in  loaning  a  piece  of 
sculpture  for  the  two  year 
show."  Much  of  the  work  also 
went  into  the  writing  and  com- 
piling of  scholarly  entries  for 
the  catalog.  Janson  is  currently 
collalx)rating  on  a  history  of 
19th  century  art,  to  be  published 
in  1982.  That  Janson  is  a  man 
happy  in  his  field  is  obvious. 
"Art  is  my  profession  and  my 
pleasure,"  he  concludes. 


n  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Amher*»t  College 

Professor  Dennis  Brutus, 
South  African  anti-apartheid 
activist  and  poet,  and  currently 
a  visiting  professor  at  Amherst, 
faces  depK)rtation  from  this 
country  following  the  refusal 
last  January  of  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice to  grant  him  a  visa. 
According  to  the  Dennis  Brutus 
Defense  Committee  and  Con- 


gressman Dennis  Savage  (D, 
Mich.),  Prof.  Brutus  may  find 
himself  the  target  of  assassina- 
tion attempts  by  South  Africa's 
secret  police  should  he  return  to 
his  native  country. 

Brutus  had  travelled  in  the 
U.S.  on  a  British  passport  until 
May  1980,  when  the  British 
government  revoked  it.  Brutus 
then  applied  for  a  Zimbabwean 
passport,    which   was   delayed 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film  &  info  -  7:00  p.m.,  Oct.  ^7, 
Interviews  -  9:00  -  4:30,  Oct.  27  &  28, 
OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSEL  INC. 


because  of  the  unsettled  nature 
of  the  new  regime  in  Zimbabwe. 

This  January  Brutus's 
request  for  a  visa  was  refused. 

Cautioning  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  ref- 
usal was  prompted  by  political 
bias  and  that  "this  may  be 
merely  a  bureaucratic  mix- 
up,"  Brutus  told  the  Amherst 
Student  that  he  "recognize(s) 
that  there  is  a  climate  of 
increasing  political  repression 
in  this  country  .  .  ." 

Representative  Savage,  in  an 
interview  with  the  Amherst  Stu- 
dent, communicated  his  fears 
for  Brutus's  life  should  the  poet 
be  forced  to  return  to  South 
Africa.  Also  in  an  interview  with 
the  Student,  South  African 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.A. 
Donald  Sole  called  Savage's 
fears  "ridiculous,"  stating,  "we 
don't  react  to  silly  statements  of 
that  kind." 

Brutus  will  appear  before  an 
immigration  judge  in  Chicago 
on  November  10,  when  a  deci- 
sion will  be  rendered. 

In  other  news  from  Amherst, 
four  alumni  are  drawing  up  a 
proposal  aiming  to  use 
Amherst's  investment  policies 
as  a  means  to  put  pressure  on 
companies  with  interests  in 
South  Africa.  The  alumni 
group— Ken  Propp,  Glenn  Kes- 
selhaut,  Arne  Abrahmson,  and 
led  by  Eric  Fornell— advocates 
a  retention  of  Amherst's  influ- 
ence in  such  companies  and  the 
use  of  proxy  votes  as  a  mt^dium 
for  pressure.  The  group  views 
divestiture  as  a  last  resort. 
According  to  Fornell.  "we  want 
to  deal  with  the  issue  (of  apar- 
theid}, not  wash  our  hands  of 
it." 
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Aging  Octets  still  sentimental 


The  Williams  Octet  alumni  entertained  a  large  crowd  last  Saturday  night  in  Chapin  Hall. 


by  Steve  Epstein 

"It's  an  Octet  concert!" 
exclaimed  one  young  teenie 
bopper  from  Mission  Park. 
"Let's  go!"  quickly  responded 
another.  A  third  jumped  into 
beat  without  hesitation. 
"Oooooh!  I  love  that  Leeman 
Clancy."  And  a  fourth  retorted, 
"It's  Lyman  Casey  and  he's  all 
mine.  You  can  have  that  A.J. 

guy." 

All  four  sweet  young  things 
retired  to  Chapin  Hall  to  see  a 
concert  far  different  than  they 
had  imagined.  The  Octet  was 
there,  but  it  was  24  members  of 
past  Octets  who  stole  the  show 
from  their  younger  compa- 
triots. 

The  Octet  alumni  gathered 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  to  sing  the 
old  songs  for  two  hours  of  non- 
stop energy  and  entertainment. 
Members  ranging  from  the 
original  Octet  in  1941  to  last 
year's  graduating  seniors  per- 


Art  Ensemble  creates  visual  images  in  African  sound 


by  Stephanie  Brown 

The  Art  Ensemble  of  Chica- 
go's performance  on  October 
23rd  truly  expressed  "the  arts," 
presenting  not  only  (brilliant) 
musical  virtuosity,  but  also  a 
visual  display  of  African 
culture. 

An  extraordinary  collection 
of  musical  gadgetry  including 
bongos,  African  tom  toms,  wind 
chimes,  conch  shells,  temple 
blocks,  cabassas,  cow  bells, 
gongs,  chimes,  and  an  array  of 
cymbals  filled  Chapin  stage  to 
its  capacity.  Members  of  the  Art 
Ensemble  wore  traditional  Afri- 
can dress  and  painted  their 
faces,  thus  adding  visual 
authenticity  to  their  music. 

After  a  prayer,  the  band 
began  its  first  act  which  con- 
tinued non-stop  until  intermis- 
sion. A  series  of  sustained  notes 
played  by  the  trumpeter,  the 
flutist,  and  the  saxophonists 
accompanied  by  random  jin- 
gles, crashes,  clinks,  and  booms 
from  the  percussion  instru- 
ments began  the  piece.  The 
group  then  used  its  variety  of 
percussion  instruments  to  stim- 
ulate visual  images  in  the  mind 


of  the  listener.  In  sequence, 
which  sounded  like  the  sound- 
track for  an  auto  accident  or  a 
fire,  the  trumpet  and  the  saxo- 
phones produced  siren-like 
noises  and  screams,  while  the 
percussionists,  using  gongs  and 
whistles,  created  "frenzied 
crescendo(»s"  typifying  calami- 
ties, fear,  and  life  in  a  big  city. 

Later  in  the  number,  the 
musicians  combined  their  abil- 
ity to  produce  animal  noises 
with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  bon- 
gos and  cowbells  to  produce  a 
"jungle"  sound.  In  the  following 
sequence,  one  percussionist 
breathing  heavily  into  a  mega- 
phone began  a  gradual  fading 
back  Into  the  three-part  har- 
mony which  introduced  the 
piece. 

The  second  half  of  the  show 
allowed  the  musicians  to  dem- 
onstrate their  virtuosity.  Unfor- 
tunately-, the  trumpeter  put  too 
mucii  of  ail  emphasis  of  short, 
loud  blasts  and  "rips,"  and  only 
rarely  displayed  his  talent  for 
creating  soft,  clear  tones.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  saxophonists 
displayed  remarkable  agility 
and    versatility    during    their 


solos.  One  saxophonist  man- 
aged to  play  two  saxophones 
simultaneously. 

A  lengthy  drum  solo  highligh- 
ted the  second  piece,  a  celebra- 
tion of  rhythm  and  drums.  After 
the  solo,  all  five  musicians 
played  only  rhythmic  instru- 
ments, producing  a  wonderful 
series  of  syncopations.  This 
piece  was,  the  highlight  of  the 
concert  for  all  neophyte  listen- 


ers asitappealed  tothe  "baser" 
instincts. 

The  Art  Ensemble  of  Chicago 
presented  a  new  glorificatio  of 
untamed  sounds.  Whether  the 
group  created  bucolic  music,  or 
whether  it  offered  an  auditory 
scenario  of  city  life,  it  certainly 
exposed  the  audience  to  a  uni- 
que interpretation  and  style  of 
music  which  was  interesting 
and  oxtremelv  well-conceived. 


Concert  Listing 
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\CTS-ARTS-AI3TS 


H.  W.  Janson  to  Speak 

H.  W.  Janson,  Robert  Sterling 
Clark  Visiting  Professor  of  Art 
and  author  of  the  well  known 
History  of  Art,  will  lecture  on 
"The  Image  of  the  Human  Soul" 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  29  at  8: 00  p.m. 
in  the  Clark  Art  Institute. 
Admission  is  free. 

Art  Lecture 

Professor  J.  Kirk  T.  Varne- 
doe.  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New 
York  University  will  talk  on 
"Early  Modern  Painting  in  the 
Development  of  'Photographic 
Vision.'  "  at  5: 00  p.m.  on  Friday 
Oct.  30  at  the  Clark  Art  Insti- 
tute. An  opening  reception  for 
the  exhibition  "Cubism  and 
American  Photography  1910- 
1930"  follows. 

Music  in  the  Round 

The  next  Music  in  the  Round 
concert  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
Oct.  .30  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Brooks 
Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  Hindemith's 
Quintet  for  clarinet  in  B  flat  and 
E  flat  for  two  violins  viola  and 
cello;  Beethoven's  Serenade, 
Opus  8  for  violin  viola  and  cello; 
and  Faure's  Quartet  Opus  15  for 
piano,  violin,  viola  and  cello. 
Admission  is  $2.50  general 
admission  and  free  to  Williams 
I.D.  holders. 


Art  Film 

The  Romantic  Versus  Classic 
Art  Film  Series  at  the  Clark  con- 
tinues this  Friday,  October  30 
with  a  film  on  "Joseph  Mallard 
William  Turner".  Admission  to 
the  movie,  which  begins  at  1: 00 
p.m.,  is  free. 


Tues..  Oct.  27  Foreigner  & 
Billy  Squier,  Civic  Ctr., 
Glenns  Falls 

Jorma    Kaukonen.    Para- 
dise, Boston 

Herb  Ellis  Trio,  Van  Dyck. 
Schenectady 

Wed..  Oct.  28  Siouxie  &  Ban- 
shees, Paradise,  Foreig- 
ner &  Billy  Squier,  Boston 
Garden 

Lonnie  Brooks  Blues  Band, 
Jonathan  Swift's,  Albany 

Thurs.,  Oct.  29  King  Crim- 
son, The  Metro.  Boston 
Jorma    Kaukonen,    Fine 
Arts    Ctr.    Concert    Hall, 
U.  Mass,  Amherst. 


Henry    Paul    Band. 
Scott's,  Albany 


JB 


Friday,  Oct.  30  Capitol  Jazz, 
La  Cocina,  Pittsfield 
Penetrators.    Beacon   St., 
North  Adams 

Sat.,    Oct.    31    Blotto,    JB 
Scott's,  Albany 
Ken  Perlman,  8th  Step  Cof- 
feehouse, Albany 


Tubes,  Orpheum,  Boston 
Gladys  Knight  &  The  Pips, 
Berklee  Performance  Cen- 
ter, Boston 

Doc  ScanJon's  Rhythm 
Boys,  Dewitt-Clinton  Ho- 
tel, Albany 

Shaboo  All-Stars.  Hul- 
labaloo,   Rensselaer 

Sun.,  Nov.  1  Trapexoid,  Iron 
Horse,  Northampton 

Tues.,  Nov.  3  Moody  Blues, 
Boston  Garden 

Nov.  4  Nazareth,  Civic  Ctr., 
Springfield 

Jerry  Garcia,  Palace,  Al- 
bany 

Nov.  5  Devo,  Orpheum,  Bos- 
ton 

prepared  by 

Toonerville  Trolley 


formed  everything  from  a 
memorial  Schubert  piece  in 
honor  of  dead  Octet  members  to 
whimsical  Octet  favorites  like 
"I  Love  the  Ladies."  Their  final 
big  number,  however,  might 
have  been  the  most  powerfully 
staged.  It  was  selected  sections 
from  the  musical  "Brigadoon," 
complete  with  a  surprise  bag- 
pipe interlude. 

Kevin  Wiest  and  Vern  Macall 
returned  from  an  all-too- 
lengthy  summer  absence  with 
the  rest  of  the  1977  'renaissance' 
Octet  which  was  well  repres- 
ented, except  for  Chuck  Hirsch 
who  was  away  getting  married 
and  buying  a  small  Third  World 
nation. 

Of  course  Weist  had  the  crowd 
in  stitches  with  his  humor,  des- 
pite his  admission  that  "We  just 
haven't  heard  too  many  good 
jokes  lately."  He  therefore 
created  some  jokes  with  the 
help  of  the  audience,  and  to  their 
rapt  approval. 

The  present  Octet  was  also 
superb,   proving  that  a  group 
with  A.  J.  Moor  can  still  have 
some  redeeming  social  quali- 
ties. Bill  Menard  has  taken  over 
the  group's  comedic  duties  with 
considerable  personal  charm. 
Lyman  Casey  continues  to  woo 
the    women,    despite    lowered 
hormone  levels  necessary  to  hit 
those    key    high    notes.    Mike 
Winther  is  just  plain  crazy,  giv- 
ing the  group  a  lack  of  direction 
it    needs   in   Weist's   absence. 
George    Liddle    and    Mickey 
Longo  have  great  voices  as  do 
Rick  Gagliano  and  Tom  Hulle- 
berg  who  deserve  mention,  as 
they  are  former  entrymates  and 
I  still  owe  them  money.  Gregg 
Walker  is  a  freshman. 

Members  of  the  pre-war  Octet 
however,  really  stole  the  show. 
On  one  day's  rehearsal,  the 
cohesion  was  magnificent. 

Even  for  those  of  us  unac- 
quainted with  much  of  the  old 
music,  the  energy  and  enjoy- 
ment levels  of  the  performers 
was  great  entertainment. 

After  the  show,  I  happened  to 
spy  the  four  teenie  boppers. 
They  got  into  the  car  and  drove 
away  with  one  of  the  guys  from 
the  octet.  Those  Octet  guys  have 
all  the  luck  ...  but  what's  a  guy 
from  the  Class  of  '44  going  to  do 
with  four  teenie  boppers?  Sorry, 
Lyman,  better  luck  next  time. 

John  Setear.  we  love  you. 
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THE 
BOOTING  OF 

AMERICA. 


Frye®  started  benchcraftinu  boots 
over  100  years  ago.  using  only  the 
finest  leather  available.  Today,  we 
still  make  them  the  same  way. 
paying  attention  to  details  and 
handcrafting  them  in  the  old 
fashioned  tradition.  You'll  love 
the  durability  and  fashionability 
t)f  Frye's  new  styles.  The  times 
change,  and  styles  change,  but  our 
quality  and  craftsmanship  remain 
the  same. 

The  best. 


FRYE 
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MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Mors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-3306  458-5441 


College  Grads 


—Agriculture 

—Business 

—Engineering 

—  Fisheries  Forestry 

—Home  Economics 


—  Mathematics 

■Natural  Resources 

—Nursing  Health 

—  Science 

—Vocational  Ed 


Your  degree  experience  could  qualify  you  for  PEACE  CORPS  positions  m 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  So  Pacific  Learn  a  new  language 
Experience  a  new  culture  Must  be  US  citizen,  single  married  no  dependents  No 
UPPER  AGE  LIMIT  Generous  living  allowance  paid  travel,  health  benefits  Con- 
tact Reps 

MATH  DEGREE    Emerging  nations  need  people  with  strong  math  back- 
grounds   Interested  in  international  development  PEACE  CORPS  pays  travel 
generous  living  allowance,  health  benefits  for  positions  in  Latin  America.  Asia. 
Africa 

SCIENCE  DEGREE  Vour  degree  could  qualify  you  for  teaching  positions  or 
work  with  fisheries  m  the  PEACE  CORPS 

FORESTRY  FISHERIES  Your  science  degree  could  give  you  a  start  on  a 
career  m  resource  management 

FORM  BACKGROUND  Put  your  experience  in  gram  dairy,  poultry  Ige  sm 
animals  to  good  use  overseas  with  the  PEACE  CORPS 

Skilled  Trades  Auto  diesel  mechanics  Cabinet  Makers  Carpenters,  Electri- 
cians Industrial  Arts  Masons  Experience  degree  m  one  of  these  fields  would 
qualify  you  for  PEACE  CORPS  programs  in  Latin  America  Asia.  Africa 

BUSINESS  ECON  GRADS  Work  with  small  farmers  and  business  people 
seeking  to  obtain  credits  Set  up  cooperatives  Implement  savings  programs  Set 
up  accounting  systems  for  small  businesses  or  co-ops  Get  your  career  off  to  an 
unusual  start  with  PEACE  CORPS 

FOR  INFO  &  FILM.  7;00p  m  Oct  27,  FOR  INTERVIEWS.  9-4:30 

p  m  .  Oct   27  &  28.  OCC 


Get  Ready! 

Ski  season  is  just 
around  the  corner! 

—Special  Crosscountry  Sale- 
All  Karhu  cross-country  skis '  ?  price! 
All  Fischer  cross-country  skis  40-50%  off! 
Selected  Trak.  Alfa,  and  Karhu  boots 
$10-825 

Selected  ski  clothing 
V2  price! 


^^ifif^  ^pctU,  inc. 


MON.-SAT.  9-5:30 
MASTERCARD       VISA 


Spring  Street 


458   3605 


Williamstown 


Mead  offers  unique  opportunity 


by  Trish  Mrllugh 

The  Mead  Internship  Pro- 
gram helps  Williams  juniors 
and  exceptional  sophomores 
finance  summer  government 
internships. 

Mead  Interns  may  receive 
either  a  grant  or  an  interest-free 
loan  of  up  to  $1000  depending  on 
financial  aid  status,  and  a  letter 
of  introduction,  but  are  respon- 
sible for  finding  their  own 
summer  position,  according  to 


program  coordinator  Dan  Coho- 
lan  of  the  Office  of  Career  Coun 
seling  (OCC). 

In  past  years,  interns  have 
held  jobs  in  all  areas  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  government 
in  addition  to  px)sts  with  public 
interest  groups.  Most  intern- 
ships, however,  take  place  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Doug  .lebb  '82  spent  last 
summer  on  the  Global  Issues 
Staff  of  the  State  Department 
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Computers  added. 


Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research.  He  described  his 
experience  as  "very  valuable- 
it  allowed  me  to  pursue  my 
interest  in  public  policy,  which 
is  a  direct  application  of  politi- 
cal science,  which  I'm  m^loring 
in." 

The  program  is  fairly  compet- 
itive, with  approximately  50 
percent  of  all  applicants  chosen 
as  Mead  interns.  The  Mead  is 
open  to  students  of  any  major 
with  an  interest  in  government. 
The  selection  committee  bases 
its  decisions  most  heavily  upon 
a  personal  essay  describing 
why  an  applicant  wishes  to 
become  an  intern.  The  commit- 
tee also  considers  an  appli- 
cant's academic  record  and  the 
recommendations  of  two  pro- 
fessors. The  application  dead- 
line for  the  program  is 
November  13.  Interns  are 
selected  by  November  19  and  all 
applicants  are  notified  by  the 
24th. 

The  OCC  will  assist  students 
in  applying  for  the  program  or 
finding  an  internship.  Jebb 
noted  that  the  OCC  has  "a 
resource  pool  of  experience  in 
summer  internships.  We  can 
come  back  and  help  other  peo- 
ple out." 


Continued  from  Page  1 

file  for  every  student  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  Until  now  we 
had  hand  lists  and  spent  the  end 
of  the  year  just  adding  up  all 
these  lists  of  numbers  by  hand. 
This  year  we  didn't  even  have  to 
hire  anyone  to  print  out  the  let- 
ters for  Financial  Aid  awards— 
the  computer  did  it.  It  doesn't 
yet  compute  how  much  aid 
should  be  given  to  each 
student— that's  very  compli- 
cated and  anyway,  we  like  to 
look  at  those  things  individual- 
ly." 

"I  can  say  with  pride  that  Wil- 
liams has  a  very  good  comput- 
ing capability  relative  to  other 
small  liberal  arts  colleges," 
Wright  said.  "It's  a  game  of 
leapfrog.  The  real  problem  is 
getting  enough  faculty 
members,  because  competition 
is  stiff,  especially  from  indus- 
try. We're  in  the  process  of 
retraining  faculty  members  to 
teach  computer  science.  We 
have  to  keep  up,  because  stu- 
dents recognize  that  they  need 
to  know  about  computers.  Many 
freshmen  coming  in  have 
already  had  a  year  or  two  of 
computer  science.  In  '74-'75,  26 
students  were  enrolled  in  com- 
puter courses.  This  year  358  are 
enrolled .     It's     quite    an 


"Naturally  curly  hair  can  be  controlled"  says 

THE  CLIP  SHOP 


You  don't  have  to  give  up  good 
condition  for  less  curl  The  80s 
offers  new  techniques  and  products 
when  it  comes  to  relaxing  or 
straightening  over  curly  hair  And 
the  stylists  of  the  Clip  Shop  have 
kept  up  with  all  the  new  advance- 
ments After  examining  your  hair 
they  know  just  what  would  be  best 
for  you  whether  you  want  to  have 
straight  hair  or  just  a  wider  pattern 
and  wear  one  of  the  soft  flowing  hair- 
styles like  our  model  pictured  here 

Stop  in  one  of  the  Clip  Shop's 
three  locations  and  see  what  possi- 
bilities there  are  for  you 
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explosion." 

Aside  from  academic  con- 
cerns, the  Computer  Center's 
largest  undertaking  at  present 
is  the  writing  "from  scratch"  of 
a  student  data  base  system  for 
the  Registrar,  a  project  that  is 
taking  "three  to  four  man-years 
of  labor,"  according  to  Wright. 

"I  could  find  any  student's 
name  listed  in  at  least  50  loca- 
tions in  this  office."  said  Regis- 
trar George  Howard.  "Student 
names  are  in  one  part,  data  on 
students  in  another  part,  class 
lists  and  grades  somewhere 
else.  To  change  any  piece  of 
information,  we  have  to  go  to 
each  separate  list  and  change  it. 
Amazingly,  we  make  very  few 
mistakes.  But  under  the  data 
base,  we'll  be  able  to  have  ever- 
ything together.  Changing 
information  will  be  a  one-step 
process.  For  any  student,  we'll 
be  able  to  call  up  a  schedule,  list 
of  courses  taken,  grades,  and  so 
on.  We  have  to  generate  class 
lists,  produce  the  information 
for  the  telephone  book,  and 
accommodate  changes  on  regis- 
tration day.  This  will  all  be 
much  easier  in  the  future. 


"Our  stickiest  problem  is  fig- 
uring out  what  a  student  has 
taken  towards  his  or  her  major 
and  what  still  must  be  taken. 
I'm  hoping  that  perhaps  by 
spring  registration  of  1984  we'll 
have  the  date  base  program 
ready.  Then  anybody  who  needs 
access  to  the  information  will 
have  a  terminal,  although  most 
information  will  be  changeable 
only  by  the  Registrar." 

Along  with  expansion  of  the 
administration's  computeriza- 
tion, enrollments  in  computer 
courses  are  exjjected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise,  according  to  Law- 
rence Wright.  "We  need  more 
main-frame  hardware,  we  need 
to  increase  the  number  of 
microcomputers  and  make 
what  we  have  bigger,  and  add 
more  student  terminals.  We 
need  more  space  than  the  com- 
puter center  in  Bronfman. 

"The  administration  is  sup- 
portive of  increasing  computer 
expansion,"  said  Wright. 
"Within  five  to  ten  years  we  will 
want  a  new  computer  center, 
although  we  have  the  choice  of 
whether  to  distribute  or 
centralize." 


Contraceptives 
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raging  or  promoting  contracep- 
tive use." 

Hirsch  anticipates  "a  very 
enthusiastic  turnout"  for  the 
clinic.  "We  have  done  surveys 
over  the  past  three  years,"  he 
said.  For  example,  Hirsch  cited 
a  written  survey  taken  last 
year,  answered  by  about  700 
people,  to  which  ninety  percent 
of  the  respondents  replied  that 
they  agreed  in  principle  with  a 
student-run  clinic  and  would  use 
the  clinic  if  the  need  arose. 


"The  point  is  that  the  need  is 
obviously  out  there.  I've  gotten 
calls  from  people  asking  when 
the  clinic  was  going  to  open, 
even  before  we  knew  if  it  was 
going  to  open,"  Hirsch 
commented. 

He  sees  the  clinic  as  a  "power- 
ful supplement  to  some  of  the 
other  programs  we  (Peer 
Health  Counseling)  offer,  such 
as  free  pregnancy  testing." 

"Above  all,"  Hirsch  con- 
cluded, "this  is  another  means 
of  getting  someone  to  take  care 
of  his  own  health." 


Cross-burning  anniversary 


Continued  from  Page  1 
had  a  major  impact  on  the 
numbers,"  said  Director  of 
Admissions  Phil  Smith,  "but  we 
were  saved  because  we  worked 
like  crazy." 

"We've  gotten  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions about  it  from  applicants 
this  year,  but  if  this  anniversary 
doesn't  get  picked  up  by  the 
national  press,"  said  Smith, 
"we're  thinking  we'll  do  as  well 


or  better  than  last  year." 

Mike  Reed,  assistant  director 
of  admissions,  who  is  in  charge 
of  minority  admissions,  says 
that  during  his  recruiting  and 
interviews  this  year,  no  one  has 
mentioned  the  cross  burning. 

"Racism  doesn't  seem  to  be 
associated  with  Williams  in  peo- 
ple's minds,  but  at  least  for  this 
year,  it's  too  early  to  tell,"  he 
said. 


Field  hockey 
beats  NASC 

by  Bea  Bast 

This  past  Saturday,  Women's 
Field  Hockey  shut  out  North 
Adams  State  College,  4-0,  and 
thereby  finished  its  season  with 
a  winning  record  of  7-2-1.  Attack 
and  defense  worked  very  well 
together  to  dominate  the  half 
and  score  the  four  goals  of  the 
game.  Freshman  Emily  Sneath 
started  the  scoring  with  two 
goals,  the  second  one  pushed 
past  the  goalie  after  a  corner 
shot  from  Beth  Connelly  '82. 
Wendy  Brown  '82  scored  the 
third  goal  for  Williams  on  a  cen- 
tering pass  from  Emily  Sneath. 
Williams'  final  goal  was  scored 
on  a  penalty  stroke  by  Alison 
Earle  '84.  Though  the  second  half 
remained  scoreless,  Williams 
continued  to  control  the  play 
and  secure  the  victory. 

The  varsity  lost  by  one  goal 
last  Wednesday  to  Dartmouth's 
aggressive  Division  I  team.  The 
fatal  goal  was  scored  within  the 
last  three  minutes  of  the  tied  1-1 
game.  Williams  dominated  the 
first  half  of  the  game,  taking  the 
initial  lead  after  Bea  Fuller  '83 
scored    the   first   goal. 

Saturday,  Oct.  17,  both  var- 
sity and  JV  defeated  Amherst 
by  respective  scores  of  2-0  and 
3-0.  The  varsity's  attack  passed 
the  ball  well  during  the  game 
enabling  Brown  and  Jane  Rech 
'85  to  score  the  two  goals  for  Wil- 
liams. During  the  JV  game  left 
wing  Peggy  Southard  '84  scored 
all  three  goals.  This  victory 
made  girls'  field  hockey  the  Lit- 
tle   Three    Champions. 

This  new  honor  was  celebrated 
immediately  with  champagne 
and  cake  on  the  field. 


A  North  Adams  defensewoman  challenges  a  Williams  onslaught  in 
last  Saturday's  action.  Williams  shut  out  their  North  Adams  foes.  4-0, 
bringing  their  final  season  record  to  7-2-1. 

Gridders  bow  to  Tufts — 
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field  goal  attempt  was  blocked. 

One  final  attempt  came  when 
a  Tufts  quick  kick  gave  the  Ephs 
the  ball  on  the  Jumbos'  36  yard 
line.  A  10-yard  Connolly  to  Tay- 
lor hook  up  brought  the  ball  to 
the  26.  Six  yards  and  three  plays 
later,  Coomber  tried  yet 
another  field  goal  in  hopes  of 
tying  the  game.  The  47  yarder 
went  just  wide  to  the  right— as 
did  the  Ephs'  hopes  of  victory. 
Beat  Bowdoin 

The  previous  week,  the  Ephs 
turned  around  a  potentially  dis- 
astrous season  by  showcasing  a 
new  offense  and  crushing  Bow- 
doin, 15-0.  All  the  scoring  came 
in  the  first  half  thanks  to  a  new 
I-formation  option-oriented 
offense  led  by  Connolly,  Whea- 
tley,  and  Thomas. 

The  defense,  led  by  junior 
lineman  Gary  Pfaff.  had  12 
sacks  against  All-America  can- 


didate John  Theberge,  the  Bow- 
doin quarterback.  They  shut 
down  the  potentially  awesome 
Bowdoin  offense,  just  one  week 
after  Bowdoin  toppled  Tufts. 

The  scoring  came  on  a  safety 
by  Thomas  Alejandro,  who 
blocked  a  Bowdoin  punt  out  of 
the  end  zone  for  the  Ephs'  first 
two  points.  The  Ephs  took  the 
ensuing  free  kick  to  the  Polar 
Bears'  41  yard  line.  Strong  run- 
ning by  Connolly  and  Wheatley 
(18  carries,  105  yards,  ITD)  set 
up  a  22  yard  touchdown  pass 
from  Connolly  to  senior  tight 
end  Craig  Overlander. 
Coomber's  kick  made  it  9-0. 

A  second  quarter  Connolly  16 
yard  pass  to  Wheatley  capped  a 
50  yard  drive  to  give  the  Ephs  an 
insurmountable  15-0  lead.  Next 
week  the  Ephs  travel  to  Sche- 
nectady, N.Y.  to  take  on  Union 
in  hopes  of  improving  their  2-3 
seasonal  record. 


Cross  -  enrollment  criticized 


by  Julia  Genlesse 

Mix-ups,  a  lack  of  communi- 
cation, and  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion have  led  to  a  vaguely 
defined  and  unpublished  policy 
on  cross-enrollment  between 
Williams  and  North  Adams 
State  College.  Several  Williams 
students  are  now  enrolled  in 
Italian  or  Accounting  courses  at 
NASC. 

The  exchange  program  began 
in  1972  as  an  agreement 
between  the  Deans  of  both  col- 
leges to  allow  up  to  ten  students 
from  each  institution  to  cross- 
enroll  free  of  charge.  If  the 
numbej  of  students  from  either 
school  were  to  exceed  ten,  then 
tuition  would  be  paid  by  the 
extra  students. 

Problems  have  arisen, 
according  to  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor,  because  the  tendency 
each  year  is  for  more  than  ten 
Williams  students  to  want  to 
enroll  at  NASC,  while  only  one 
or  so  from  North  Adams  comes 
here.  "From  their  point  of  view, 


NOTICE 

Any  student  interested  in  tak- 
ing Italian  102thisSpring  at  Wil- 
liams should  contact  Dean 
O'Connor  immediately 


NOTICE 

Tuesday  night's  Housing  Com- 
mittee meeting  will  address  the 
possibility  of  converting  West 
College  into  a  permanent  member 
of  Spencer-Brooks  house.  Inter- 
ested students  should  attend  the 
meeting  at  7  p.m.  in  Spencer 
House  living  room.  


CLASSIFIEDS 

SURPLUS  JEEPS,  cars  and  trucks 
available.  Many  sell  under  $200. 
Call  312-742-1143.  Ext.  5924.  for 
information  on  how  to  purchase. 

♦      ♦       ♦ 
UPS  Mailing.  8:30-1:30.  The  Mole 
Hole. 


it  looks  like  freeloading."  said 
O'Connor.  The  issue  has  been 
confused  further  by  the  fact  that 
the  option  of  paying  tuition  had 
been  lost  or  forgotten  over  the 
years. 

Because  the  conditions  of  the 
cross-enrollment  program  have 
never  been  printed  in  the  Bul- 
letin, several  students  were 
unaware  that  cross-enrollment 
for  a  fifth  course  is  not  allowed, 
except  to  make  up  a  failure. 
Jenny  McPhee  '84,  who  had 
registered  for  Introductory  Ital- 
ian as  a  fifth  course,  pass  fail, 
said,  "I  never  would  have 
known  I  was  in  violation  of  the 
rule  unless  I  had  gone  to  Dean 
O'Connor." 

Several  possibilities  have 
been  suggested.  One  is  to  allow 
students  who  wish  to  enroll  after 


the  10-student  limit  has  been 
filled  to  pay  tuition.  When  asked 
why  that  option  had  not  been 
proffered,  when  it  was  part  of 
the  original  plan,  O'Connor  ans- 
wered, "You're  right,  that's  an 
inconsistency." 

Another  possibility  that 
O'Connor  has  considered  is 
reinstituting  Italian  classes  at 
Williams,  which  have  not  been 
offered  since  1976.  According  to 
Anne  Marie  Camerota  '84,  also 
enrolled  at  NASC  in  Italian,  her 
professor  there  would  "be  more 
than  willing  to  have  more  Willi- 
ams students  come  to  his 
classes." 

O'Connor  also  agreed  to  con- 
sider permitting  Williams  stu- 
dents to  audit  courses  at  NASC, 
which  is  forbidden  as  the  policy 
now  stands. 
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Loan  authority  contemplated 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

Because  sources  of  govern- 
ment financial  aid  may  soon  dry 
up,  the  Massachusetts  state 
legislature  is  expected  to 
approve  the  formation  of  a 
bonding  authority  which  will 
provide  funds  to  colleges  and 
universities  to  supplement  stu- 
dent loan  programs. 

This  measure  was  proposed 
by  the  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges  and  Universities 
of  Massachusetts'  (AICUM)  ex- 
ecutive committee,  which  is 
chaired  by  College  President 
John  Chandler. 

The  authority  will  be  called 
the  Massachusetts  Higher  Edu- 
cation Student  Loan  Authority. 
It  will  sell  bonds,  lending  the 
resulting  money  to  Massachu- 
setts colleges,  thus  partially 
offsetting  next  spring's  pro- 
jected cuts  in  the  Federal  Gua- 
ranteed Student  Loan  (GSL) 
program. 

"The  main  purposes  of  the 
authority  will  be  to  sell  the 
bonds  and  to  determine  the 
credit  worthiness  of  the  borrow- 
ing institution,"  explained 
Chandler.  "The  colleges  will 
then  be  free  to  lend  the  funds  as 
they  see  fit,  but  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  authority  for  payment 
of  the  loans." 

Colleges  will  be  required  to 
put  up  a  college  building  or  a 
fraction  of  its  endowment  as  col- 
lateral. Chandler  expects  that 
Williams  will  use  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

The  loans  will  probably  carry 


13  percent  interest.  Part  of  the 
interest  will  be  used  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  the 
bonding  authority,  leaving  a 
slightly  lower  return  for  the 
investors. 

"It  makes  more  financial 
.sense  to  be  using  the  authority's 
money  at  13  percent  interest  for 
student  loans  than  todipintothe 
college's  endowment  funds, 
which  currently  earn  between 
16  and  17  percent,"  Chandler 
said. 

The  plan  calls  for  interest 
earned  by  investors  to  be  tax- 
free,  thus  requiring  its  approval 
by  the  state  legislature. 

"There  may  be  a  lot  of 
dependence  on  this  program," 
responded  Chandler  when 
asked  how  much  Williams  will 
rely  on  the  authority  for  assist- 
ance. "For  the  '81-'82  school 
year  about  1200  students  bor- 
rowed $2.8  million  under  the 
GSL  program.  The  college  lent 
about  $641,000  to  financial  aid 
students.  It  is  we  hope  that  the 
authority  will  help  us  take  up 
the  slack  caused  by  the 
expected  cut  in  the  GSL  pro- 
gram. It  depends  on  how  large 
the  cut  is." 

AICUM  is  a  lobbying  organi- 
zation which  in  the  past  has 
fought  against  bills  allowing 
local  governments  to  impose 
per  student  head  taxes  on  col- 
leges and  classify  dormitories 
as  hotels,  permitting  a  similar 
tax.  The  executive  committee, 
chaired  by  Chandler,  is  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  policy. 
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Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  Volunteers 

Film  &  info  -  7:00  p.m.,  Oct.  27, 
Interviews  -  9:00  -  4:30,  Oct.  27  &  28, 
OFFICE  OF  CAREER  COUNSELING. 
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Soccer  team  tops  Tufts 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Running  Its  unbeaten  string  to 
four  straight  victories,  the 
men's  varsity  soccer  team 
knotched  a  1-0  win  over  Tufts  on 
Saturday,  and  improved  its 
record  to  3-4-1. 

The  lone  goal  of  the  game  was 
posted  by  John  Campbell  '84  at 
76:48.  as  he  took  a  cross  from 
Jim  Leonard  '82  and  hit  a  twist- 
ing drive  that  Just  cleared  the 
post.  The  Williams  defense 
made  the  score  stand  up.  as 
goalkeeper  Vince  Brandstein 
'84  registered  13  saves  in  shut- 
ting out  the  Jumbos. 

The  unbeaten  streak  began 
two  weeks  ago  with  the  Ephs'  2-1 
win    over    Trinity,    and    was 


extended  to  three  straight  as 
Williams  beat  Bates  and  tied 
Bowdoin  over  Fall  Reading 
Period.  Both  games  were 
played  in  ver\'  windy  condi 
tions.  and  forced  the  Ephs  to 
resort  to  a  short  passing  game 
that  proved  to  be  quite  effective. 
The  Bates  game  featured  a 
rare  goal  on  a  corner  kick.  With 
12: 22  gone  in  the  first  half.  Doug 
McKenney  '85  hit  a  cross  that 
was  deflected  over  the  endline 
by  a  Bates  fullback,  giving  Wil- 
liams the  corner.  Rob  Kusel  '83 
hit  the  ball  on  net.  and  Bates 
goalkeeper  Tom  McQuillan  hes- 
itated, undecided  on  whether  to 
catch  the  ball  or  punch  it  over 
the  crossbar.  McQuillan  wound 


Offense  falters  as 
Gridders  fall,  9-6 


by  Steve  Epstein 

The  revitalized  Williams 
offense  played  a  solid  first  half 
for  the  second  consecutive 
week,  but  failed  to  score  on  two 
key  opportunities,  and  the  Ephs 
fell  to  Tufts,  9-6.  last  Saturday  at 
Weston  Field. 

Two  missed  Rich  Coomber 
field  goals  in  the  second  half 
spelled  defeat.  The  Ephs  had 
hoped  to  fare  better  against  an 
uncharacteristically  vulnera- 
ble Jumbos  squad  that  has 
beaten  them  in  their  last  six 
straight  meetings. 

The  football  gods  seemed  to 
smile  on  the  Ephs  in  the  first 
half,  but  still  they  could  manage 
only  two  field  goals  by 
Coomber,  who  looked  good  all 
day  despite  his  two  misses. 

Halfback  Jay  Wheatley  ran 
the  first  offensive  play  for  a  10- 
yard  gain  to  give  the  Ephs  a  1- 
goal  situation,  but  an 
incomplete  pass  and  a  sack  left 
Williams  with  a  4-goal  on  the 
Jumbos'  19  yard  line.  A  36-yard 
Coomber  field  goal  was  auto- 
matic to  propell  the  Ephs  into  a 
3-0  lead— just  two  minutes  into 
the  game. 

On  their  next  possession,  the 
Ephs  had  another  three.  A  B.J. 
Connolly  to  Micah  Taylor  pass 
completion  set  up  a  first  down 
and  goal  inside  the  10— but  for 
the  second  time  the  Ephs 
couldn't  get  the  ball  into  the  end- 
zone.  Coomber's  22  yarder 
made  it  6-0. 

For  the  next  20  minutes,  both 
teams  played  scoreless  football, 
with  the  Ephs  defense  led  by 
Steve  Doherty,  Gary  Pfaff,  and 
Tom  Bouchard. 

Possibly  the  best  Eph  scoring 
drive  of  the  season  occurred  in 
the  final  minutes  of  the  first 
half,  but  the  drive  would  be 
emblematic  of  the  frustration 
the  Ephs  would  suffer  all  day 
long.  They  traveled  70  yards  on 
7  plays  thanks  largely  to  a  31 
yard  run  by  freshman  fullback 
Ted  Thomas,  and  a  questiona- 
ble pass  interference  call, 
which  set  up  a  1-10  on  the  Trinity 
34  yard  line.  From  there  the 
drive  stalled  again,  and 
Comber's  49  yard  field  goal 
attempt  had  the  distance,  but 
was  wide  right. 

The  first  play  of  the  second 
half  was  indicative  of  a  swing  in 
momentum.  Williams  took  the 
opening  kickoff  to  their  own  5, 
and  on  the  first  play  from  scrim- 
mage. Connolly  was  dropped  in 
the  end  zone  for  a  safety,  to 
make  the  score  6-2. 

The  ensuing  free  kick  by 
Coomber  was  a  masterpiece, 
giving  Tufts  the  ball  on  their 
own  10  yard  line.  From  there. 
Tufts  began  a  19  play.  90-yard 
drive  that  resulted  in  the  only 
touchdown  of  the  day. 


The  conversion  made  it  9-6 
Tufts,  with  22  minutes  still  to 
play  in  the  game. 

A  third  period  drive  by  the 
Ephs  began  when  defensive 
back  Darrell  White  intercepted 
a  pass  on  the  Williams  34  yard 
line.  Connolly's  passing  and 
running  on  the  option  brought 
the  Ephs  to  a  first  down  inside 
the  Tufts  .5-yard  line.  For  the 
third  time  of  the  day.  the  Ephs 
couldn't  hit  paydirt  from  inside 
the  5.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse  when  Coomber's  27  yard 
Continued  on  Page  7 


uppunchlng  the  ball  into  the  net, 
giving  the  Ephs  a  10  lead.  What 
made  the  goal  even  more 
remarkable  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  hit  Into  the  wind.  Kusel's 
tally  was  the  only  one  needed  by 
Williams,  as  goalkeeper  Ken 
Rhodes  '85  made  six  saves  and 
showed  a  strong  kicking  game. 

The  Bowdoin  game  marked 
the  first  time  this  year  that  Wil- 
liams has  come  from  behind  to 
win  or  salvage  a  tie.  The  first 
half  was  scoreless,  as  the  Eph 
defense,  led  by  Aytac  Apaydin 
'83  and  Co-captains  Reg  Jones 
'82  and  Brian  Daniell  '82  keyed 
on  the  Polar  Bears  outstanding 
forward  Kwami  Poku  and  held 
him  in  check.  At  58:  28,  however, 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  Ephs  led  to  a  loose  ball 
which  the  ubiquitous  Poku 
deflected  into  the  net.  Williams, 
however,  would  not  be  denied, 
and  pressed  the  attack.  Finally, 
at  85: 18.  Austin  Lehr  '83  pene- 
trated the  Bowdoin  back  line 
and  made  a  perfect  pass  to  Dave 
Nasser  '83,  who  chipped  the  ball 
into  the  goal.  Although  Williams 
had  the  better  of  the  play  in 
overtime,  it  could  not  tally,  and 
was  forced  to  settle  for  the  1-all 
tie. 

Coach  Mike  Russo  said  that 
the  team  "is  playing  with  confi- 
dence and  composure.  Without 
the  first  third  of  the  season,  we 
are  3-0-1;  the  final  third,  which 
starts  today  against  Babson, 
will  decide  our  season." 


Ted  Chase  here  outdribbles  a  stocky  Tufts  opponent.  Williams  soccer 
went  on  to  victory,  beating  the  Jumbos  1-0  in  the  game  last  Saturday. 

(Govan) 

Women's  crew  cruises 


by  Martha  Piatt 

The  weekend  of  fall  reading 
period  once  again  included  that 
classic  of  crew  regattas,  the 
Head  of  the  Charles  on  the  Cha- 
rles River  in  Boston.  Boats  from 
over  one  hundred  colleges  and 
rowing  clubs  gathered  for  the 
event.  Williams  copped  honors 
for  the  women's  varsity  eight, 
which  came  in  16th  out  of  forty 
entries,  and  the  youth  eight, 
which  placed  fifth. 

Senior  Janet  Harmon  said  of 
the  three-mile  race,  "This  is 
what  we  worked  for  all  fall,  and 
it  was  over  so  fast  I  'd  j  ust  love  to 
do  it  again." 


The  novice  squad's  enthusi- 
asm is  of  a  similar  nature  as 
they  anticipate  learning  more 
about  the  sport  they  are  so  new 
to.  All  are  first  yearoarswomen 
at  the  college  level,  and  only 
Janeth  Keally  '85  rowed  in  high 
school. 

Sophomore  Hope  Bigelow 
expressed  the  general  feelings 
of  the  team,  saying  that  as  peo- 
ple lerned  to  work  together  and 
improve,  they  became  addicted 
to  the  sport.  "Because  most  peo- 
ple had  a  good  time."  she  said, 
"they're  psyched  to  keep  going 
and  learning." 


Crew  flounders  in  Charles 


Despite  this  fine  run  by  Jay  Wheatley,  and  two  field  goals  by  Rich  Coomber, 
Williams  fell  to  Tufts.  9-6,  in  last  Saturday's  football  game.  The  loss  brings 
the  Ephs"  record  to  2-3.  (Farley) 


by  Lee  Farbman 

The  men's  crew  closed  out  a 
good  fall  season  with  a  trip  to 
the  Head  of  the  Charles  Regatta 
in  Boston  last  week.  Williams 
entered  the  Championship 
Eight  and  Championship  Four 
events,  as  well  as  two  alumni 
boats  in  the  club  and  mixed 
eights. 

The  Championship  eight  boat 
started  out  a  bit  on  the  shaky 
side,  but  after  being  passed  by 
Trinity,  quickly  settled  down. 
Unfortunately,  the  eight  never 
got  to  prove  itself.  The  Univer- 
sity ot  Pennsylvania's  crew  hit 
the  Williams  crew  as  the  boats 
were  passing  under  the  Weeks 


Field  hockey:  confusing  but  fun 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Saturday  was  a  perfect  day 
for  football.  It  wasn't  as  nice 
two  hours  earlier  on  Cole  Field 
when  the  Eph  field  hockey 
squad  took  on  North  Adams. 
The  day  brightened  immeasur- 
ably, however,  when  the  first 
few  goals  were  scored  and  it 
was  apparent  the  women  would 
coast  to  victory. 

I've  gotten  a  small  amount  of 
grief  from  Coach  Christine  Lar- 
son and  various  field  hockey 
stars  who  happen  to  live  near 
me,  so  I  decided  to  take  to  Cole 
Field  on  Saturday,  and  see  just 
what  the  game  was  all  about. 

The  first  thing  that  seemed 
outrageous  was  the  team's 
dress,  in  lieu  of  the  gale  that  was 
blowing  in  from  the  mountains 
and  almost  lifted  Coach  Larson 
of  f  the  t)ench  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions. The  short  skirts  blew  in 
the  wind,  and  the  whole  thing 
looked  like  a  rather  horrible 
ordeal,  on  a  frigid  windy  day. 

But  despite  frozen  legs,  the 
women  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  thoroughly.  Bea 
Fuller   continually   penetrated 


the  North  Adams  defense,  Beth 
Connolly  hustled  continually 
(with  the  wind  chill,  stopping 
might  have  killed  her)  and  the 
whole  team  was  doing  great.  I 
think. 

There  wasn't  much  I  under- 
stood, except  that  each  team 
was  trying  to  score  by  hitting  a 
little  ball  into  the  other  team's 
net.  But  every  couple  of  min- 
utes, half  the  defending  team 
would  get  out  of  the  way,  while 
the  other  half  stood  toe-to-toe  in 


EPHUSIONS 


the  net  trying  to  stop  the  oppos- 
ing team  from  scoring.  It  was 
incomprehensible,  but  it  proba- 
bly was  good  strategy  in  that 
huddling  together  made  it  both 
harder  for  the  opponents  to 
score,  and  also  helped  conserve 
body  heat. 

The  key  realization  is  that 
field  hockey  could  never  be 
played  by  men.  First,  there's  no 
contact.  Nobody  was  getting 
hurt.  No  blood,  no  screaming, 
no  arguments  with  the  referees. 


How  sportsmanlike,  how  gen- 
tile, how  un-AmericanI  Also, 
one  can't  really  get  one's 
aggressions  out  on  a  field 
hockey  ball.  Nobody  just  winds 
up  and  wacks  the  sucker.  It's  a 
game  of  finesse,  passing,  team- 
work. And  these  girls  were 
doing  it  fantastically.  Yuckl 

Another  fun  realization  was 
how  low  key  the  whole  game 
was.  Christine  Larson  shouted 
instructions  from  the  sidelines 
like.  "Please  pass  more."  or 
"Try  to  do  better."  rather  than 
the  regular  footballesque  cries. 
I'm  used  to  hearing  from  defen- 
sive coordinators  like  "Hit  that 
$';-&$'V"!!! 

Despite  a  serious  head  cold.  I 
think  I'm  the  t)etter  for  check- 
ing out  field  hockey.  I'm  sure 
it's  fun  for  those  who  play— and 
it's  probably  fun  to  watch  if 
someone  explains  the  rules. 

One  thing  though,  it  seems 
like  a  good  idea.  If  the  team  is 
going  to  play  in  a  windstorm, 
that  they  put  out  a  few  bucks  for 
skipants.  Compared  to  football, 
think  of  all  the  bucks  they  save 
on  padding. 


Footbridge.  The  Penn  stroke,  in 
a  rare  display  of  poor  sports- 
manship used  his  oar  as  a  blud- 
geon, poking  a  hole  in  the 
Williams  boat,  and  narrowly 
missing  four-man  Dave  Steyert. 
Williams  completed  the 
remaining  mile  and  a  half  with 
the  boat  rapidly  filling  with 
water.  Williams  finished  33rd  in 
the  event;  with  Nav^  the  even- 
tual winner. 

The  Williams  Four  overcame 
some  minor  difficulties  to  row  a 
good  race.  Number  three  .seat 
Kevin  Rochford  broke  a  finger 
the  night  before  the  race,  and 
Raf  Francis  was  stroking  a  boat 
for  the  first  time.  Freshman 
coxswain  Molly  Tennis  handled 
the  tricky  Charles  course  like  a 
seasoned  pro.  Co-captains  John 
Lodise  and  Mark  Kindig  com- 
pleted the  boat,  which  finished 
35th. 

The  previous  week,  the  crew 
journeyed  to  Middletown  to  take 
on  the  grueling  34  rnile  Head  of 
the  Connecticut  race.  The  Willi- 
ams eight,  stroked  by  Senior 
Greg  Narver,  started  slowly, 
but  quickly  passed  a  boat  any- 
how. Andrew  Grimes,  Chuck 
Willing,  and  Rick  Goldstein 
helped  to  provide  the  power  that 
Coxswain  Lee  Farbman  F>ersist- 
ently  called  for.  Williams  fin- 
ished in  15th  place,  only  a 
minute  behind  the  eventual 
winner.  W.P.I.  The  Williams 
pair,  George  Baumgarten  and 
Scott  Schweighauser,  rowed  a 
powerful  race  to  finish  fifth. 
Coach  John  Peinert  also  rowed 
his  single  in  a  morning  race. 

The  final  event  of  the  season 
was  a  40-mile  team  row  down 
the  Hudson  River  last  Saturday. 
The  fall  season  ends  with  the 
captains  and  coach  pleased  with 
the  crews  talent,  and  with  the 
oarsmen  psyched  for  winter 
training.  The  crew  will  be  bol- 
stered in  the  spring  by  the 
return  of  several  fine  oarsmen 
who  sat  out  the  fall  season. 
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Former  officers  implicated 

Council  abused  SAT  funds 


by  Philip  Busch 

A  Record  investigation  has 
revealed  that  last  year's  Col- 
lege Council  officers  spent  over 
$550  of  Student  Activities  Tax 
money  in  direct  violation  of 
Council  funding  guidelines. 

In  addition,  over  $90  was 
spent  for  questionable  although 
technically  legal  purposes.  The 
total  amount  spent  improperly 
was  over  one  quarter  of  the 
Council's  anticipated  budget  of 
$2000. 

The  Council  Budget  Guide- 
lines state  that  SAT  funds  may 
be  used  only  for  entertainment 
open  to  the  entire  student  body. 
Any  such  entertainment  must 
be  advertised  campus-wide. 

Despite  this  provision,  then 
Council  President  Darrell 
McWhorter  '81,  Treasurer  Rus- 
sell Piatt  '82,  Secretary  Rachel 
Varley  '83,  and,  in  one  case 
Vice-President  John  McCam- 
mond  '81  used  SAT  money  for 
two  costly  dinners  at  Mill  on 
the  Floss.  In  addition,  McWhor- 
ter used  funds  for  several  pri- 
vate parties. 

SA'T  money  also  was  used  to 
pay  for  champagne,  beer,  and 
snacks  at  several  Council 
meetings. 

McWhorter  and  Piatt  both 
admitted  that  the  expenses  may 
have    been    excessive,    but 

defended    their    basic    validity. 

Varley  and  McCammond  are  in 
Europe,  and  were  unavailable 


for  comment. 

McWhorter,  Piatt,  and  Varley 
spent  $110  at  the  fall  officers' > 
dinner  at  the  Floss  on 
November  11,  1980.  The  same 
three,  plus  McCammond,  spent 
$177.45  at  the  same  restaurant 
for  the  spring  officers'  dinner  on 
March  11,  1981. 

"At  the  time,  the  officers 
deemed  the  dinners  a  proper 
use  of  SAT  funds,"  commented 
Piatt.  "The  rationale  was  that 
we  had  discretionary  funds,  and 
that  the  dinners  were 
traditional." 

McWhorter,  reached  at  his 
home  in  Cincinnati,  also 
emphasized  the  traditional 
nature  of  the  dinners.  "Maybe 
they  were  a  little  excessive,"  he 
said,  "but  the  Council  presid- 
ency is  a  totally  thankless  job.  I 
had  a  lot  of  support  from  the 
officers;  they  were  a  big  help.  I 
thought  it  was  fine  to  take  them 
out  to  dinner.  I  don't  think  that's 
greatly  excessive." 

Eugenia  Smith,  in  charge  of 
student  accounts  for  the  Comp- 
troller's Office,  could  find  no 
records  of  any  restaurant  bills 
having  been  paid  with  SAT 
funds  in  1979-80,  the  year  before 
McWhorter  took  office,  nor  any 
large  cash  payments  to  individ- 
uals the  t  could  have  been  used 
for  dinners. 

"They  didn't  go  out  that 
year."  said  Smith.  "Or  If  they 
did,  they  paid  out  of  their  own 


Overcome  by  a  Kafkaesque  change,  some  students  were  seen  climbing  the 
walls  over  IMonday's  Art  101  exam.  (Doherty) 


pockets." 

Allocations  for  every  organi- 
zation except  the  Council  must 
be  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  SAT  money  is 
almost  never  allocated  for  food 
and  drink,  and  any  payment 
vouchers  are  (or  should  be) 
monitored  by  the  Council  Treas- 
urer. The  Council  allocation, 
however,  is  not  subject  to  Fin- 
Com  approval,  and  its  treasurer 
approves  his  own  spending.  The 
Comptroller's  office  does  not 
thoroughly  check  vouchers.  "If 
the  treasurer  has  okayed  it,  it 
usually  goes  through,"  said 
Smith. 

A  $225.44  check  was  paid  on 
January  31,  1981,  to  Thomas 
Black  '81,  a  resident  of  Lambert 
House,  also  McWhorter's  resi- 
dence. It  covered  costs  of  a 
dinner  and  reception  for  Dizzy 
Gillespie  held  at  Lambert 
House  before  his  concert.  The 
voucher  was  supported  by  a 
receipt  from  King's  Liquor 
Store  for  $91.44  and  from  a 
supermarket  for  $82.05.  No 
receipt  was  submitted  for  the 
additional  $51.95.  Although 
technically  no  money  should  be 
disbursed  without  a  supporting 
receipt,  it  commonly  is. 

The  reception  was  not  open  to 
the  student  body.  Rather. 
McWhorter  invited  "everyone 
involved  in  bringing  Gillespie  to 
the  campus  .  .  .  There  were 
about  80  people  there,  including 
quite  a  few  faculty."  Unfortu- 
nately. Gillespie  was  not  among 
them.  "He  got  in  late." 
explained  McWhorter,  "and  he 
was  doing  sound  tests." 

When  asked  why  the  dinner 
was  paid  for  by  the  College 
Council  rather  than  by  the  Con- 
cert Commission,  McWhorter 
responded,  "It  was  my  idea,  and 
the  Concert  Commission  was  on 
a  tight  budget." 

The  Concert  Commission  was 
not  the  only  organization  on  a 
tight  budget  last  year.  In  the 
Record  of  February  17, 
McWhorter  declared  "we  are 
under  economic  constraints." 
Last  year's  Finance  Committee 
trimmed  $25,000  from  campus 
organization's  budget  requests, 
and  later  in  the  year  Pique  and 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Muhammed  Kenyatta  '81  speaks  out  against  racism  in  Chapin  IHall( Farley] 

Kenyatta  raps  racism's  roots 


by  Susan  Kandel 

Reverend  Muhammed  Ken- 
yatta '81  attributed  the  cause  of 
racism  at  Williams  to  the  com- 
petition for  limited  resources  in 
an  address  held  last  Sunday,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  last 
year's  cross  burning. 

Speaking  to  a  capacity  crowd 
in  Chapin  Hall.  Kenyatta 
focused  on  the  issues  of  racism 
and  responsibility  in  a  speech 
entitled.  "Race,  Ethics  and 
Education  at  Williams." 

The  speech  was  followed  by 
small  group  discussions  led  by 
various  faculty  members  and 
student  leaders. 

Kenyatta  maintained  that  the 
roots  of  racism  at  Williams  are 
largely  institutional,  rather 
than  attitudinal. 

"Eighteen  years  ago.  1150 
spots  for  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional bargains  in  this  country 
were  offered  to  white  American 
males  here."  said  Kenyatta. 
"But  today,  there  arc  only  975 
spots  for  those  same  males." 

"Racism  is  thus  not  a  ques- 
tion of  attitude,  but  has  to  do 
with  the  objective  reality  of  how 
scarce  goods  will  be  allocated." 
he  said. 

Kenyatta  pointed  to  the 
faculty  as  being  equally  guilty 
of  this  competition,  specifically 
for  tenure  spots,  to  tne  detri- 
ment of  minority  faculty 
recruitment. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  blame 
the  administration,  but  every- 
one at  Williams  knows  that 
the  last  word  on  faculty  recruit- 
ment isn't  made  in  Hopkins  Hall 
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West  to  join  Spencer,  Woodbridge 


by  Lynn  Vendinello 

The  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Life  (CUL)  last  week 
approved  a  Housing  Committee 
proposal  to  affiliate  West  Col- 
lege with  Spencer  and  Wood- 
bridge  Houses  and  to  combine 
Brooks  House,  currently  linked 
to  Spencer,  with  Perry.  Chad- 
bourne  and  Bascom  Houses. 

The  Housing  Committee 
decided  at  an  open  meeting  last 
Tuesday  against  making  West  a 
separate  house  because  it  would 
receive  insufficient  college 
funds  and  would  have  inade- 
quate facilities  for  parties  and 
other  functions. 

The  proposed  new  housing 
combinations  would  each  have 
about  100  students.  West  is  cur- 
rently overflow  housing  for 
Spencer-Brooks  and  Perry- 
Bascom. 


"Changing  West  is  a  great 
idea,"  said  Sherry  Blum  '83,  a 
West  representative  to  the 
Housing  Committee.  "West  is 
too  segregated,  no  one  feels  any 
house  spirit.  Floors  gather  but 
the  house  doesn't  as  a  whole." 

The  Housing  Committee  sug- 
gested that  several  bedrooms  in 
West  be  converted  into  a  com- 
mon meeting  room  to  encour- 
age unity. 

Changing  West's  affiliation 
may  affect  the  students  living  in 
the  other  Row  Houses.  William 
(irous  '82.  Spencer  House  presi- 
dent, remarked.  "No  matter 
what  combination  of  houses  we 
decide  on.  whoever  doesn't  have 
Spencer  is  going  to  be 
unhappy." 

Dean  Grodzins  '83  said,  'I'm 
in  Woodbridge  for  this  year,  but 


what  about  next  year?  Can  I  still 
go  to  Brooks?" 

Members  of  the  committee 
also  noted  that  affiliating  West 
with  another  house  would  not 
necessarily  mean  the  two 
houses  would  unite.  Tim  Caf- 
frey  '82.  Perry  House  president, 
said.  "Look  at  Agard  and 
Wood— the  people  there  don't 
really  know  each  other." 

The  plan  received  unanimous 
approval  from  the  CUL  and  will 
be  implemented  next  fall.  Dean 
Cris  Roosenraad.  chairman  of 
the  CUL.  remarked  after  the 
vote.  "This  is  an  excellent,  crea- 
tive proposal." 

He  noted  that  the  elimination 
of  Row  House  dining  had  made 
this  realignment  possible,  since 
"Brooks  had  the  dining  for 
Spencer." 


unless  the  departments  happen 
to  be  holding  their  meetings 
there."  he  added. 

Kenyatta  sharply  criticized 
the  student  body  for  not  doing 
enough  to  convey  to  the  College 
the  notion  that  education  at  Wil- 
liams would  be  enhanced  by  an 
interracial  faculty. 

"In  our  heart  of  hearts,  we 
know  that  the  institution  and  the 
students  haven't  quite  con- 
cluded that  just  as  people  of 
color  are  fit  consumers  of  an 
education  at  Williams,  so  people 
of  color  have  something  of 
invaluable  worth  to  add  to  the 
production  of  that  education," 
said  Kenyatta. 

"Just  as  we  wouldn't  attempt 
to  run  a  college  without  a  chem- 
istry department  in  this  day 
and  age.  neither  can  we  call  our- 
selves an  institution  achieving 
our  best  when  there  is  de  facto 
segregation  of  our  faculty 
because  of  that  competition," 
he  said. 

Kenyatta  further  noted  that  a 
potential  source  of  racist  atti- 
tudes might  be  found  within  the 
College's  curriculum. 

"Does  our  curriculum  even 
bother  to  address  the  world  out- 
side the  North  Atlantic?  And  if 
so.  is  it  with  eyes  that  are  Wes- 
ternized, patronizing  and  even 
at  their  well-meaning  best,  pat- 
ernalizing?"  asked  Kenyatta. 

Kenyatta  also  urged  the 
administration  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  its  investments  in  South 
Africa  and  the  implications  they 
might  hold  for  racial  attitudes. 

"We  can  take  what  I  call  the 
'Ronald  Reagan  attitude'  of 
openly  embracing  the  apartheid 
regime  as  a  partner."  said 
Kenyatta.  "or  we  can  take  a 
position  of  total  ostracism  of 
that  regime,  which  is  a  position 
1  have  advocated  for  a  long 
time." 

Kenyatta  claimed  that  solu- 
tions can  be  found  to  the  prob- 
lem of  racism,  due  to  "that 
self-proclaimed  responsibility 
of  this  institution." 

"The  administration  should 
be  praised  when  it  is  doing  well, 
but  it  also  has  to  be  nudged  when 
it  isn't."  said  Kenyatta.  "and  a 
vital  part  of  our  education  is 
taking  the  responsibility  to  do 
that." 

"If  there  is  a  responsibility 
here,  it  is  tied  upwiththeideaof 
leadership.  "  he  concluded. 
"These  are  not  issues  we  can 
start  answering  when  we  walk 
across  this  stage  to  get  our 
degrees.  They  will  be  answered 
here  and  now  by  the  leadership 
we  show  now." 


'  y 
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Cure  the  Winter  Study  Blues   I      winter  study:  Promise  and  Performance 


Winter  Study's  long-running  performance  is  up  for  its  most  critical 
review  in  years.  While  such  an  evaluation  casts  a  shadow  over  future 
encore  performances,  it  also  represents  an  opportunity  to  address  dissa- 
tisfaction with  the  format,  propose  constructive  changes,  and  recharge 
enthusiasm  for  the  January  term. 

Winter  Study's  current  malaise  stems  from  perceptions  held  by 
faculty  and  students  that  the  program  has  become  a  designated  play- 
time: a  reward  for  first  semester's  efforts  and  a  promissory  note  for  a 
productive  second  semester.  Both  faculty  and  students  deserve  partial 
blame  for  this  attitude.  Faculty  feel  guilty  demanding  too  much  of 
students  during  the  non-graded  period.  This  often  leads  to  watered  down 
courses,  presented  out  of  fear  no  one  will  enroll  in  a  rigorous  study  or 
project.  Students  sense  this  reluctance  and  exploit  it,  often  bragging 
about  choosing  the  least  demanding  and  least  time-consuming  course. 
The  vicious  circle  is  completed  when  faculty  rightfully  wonder  why  they 
should  devote  valuable  time  to  prepare  an  additional  course  when  stu- 
dents are  unwilling  to  reciprocate  the  time  and  work  commitment. 

The  essence  behind  Winter  Study  has  been  muddled.  Clearly,  the 
workload  should  not  mirror  the  academic  pressure  cooker  of  the  regular 
semester.  However,  Winter  Study  should  be  a  time  to  redirect  the 
semester's  creative  energies  from  pure  academics  to  alternative  forms 
of  education. 

Unique  academic  and  experiential  opportunities  provided  by  Win- 
ter Study  courses  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  the  January 
term  offers.  Winter  Study  is  a  valuable  time  for  students  to  pursue 
honors  theses,  off-campus  99's,  and  to  participate  in  organized  study- 
travel  trips.  For  the  faculty,  who  are  currently  required  to  offer  a  Winter 
Study  course  every  other  year,  January  is  a  prime  opportunity  to  work 
on  personal  research  and  publishing. 

On  campus,  theater  performances,  concerts,  lectures  and  outdoor 
sports  are  all  at  a  premium  during  the  month.  For  upperclassmen, 
Winter  Study  is  a  good  chance  to  visit  Career  Counseling  and  investigate 

Bill  on  the  Floss 

Last  year  was  supposedly  a  time  of  austerity.  Publications  were 
forcibly  merged  and  campus  groups  had  their  budgets  slashed.  College 
Council  officers  told  us  that  money  was  tight,  that  everyone  had  to  make 
do  with  less.  Everyone,  it  seems,  except  the  Council  itself. 

The  Record  investigation,  which  appears  on  page  1  this  week,  disco- 
\'ered  the  flagrant  misuse  of  $550  in  Student  Activities  Tax  money  by 
College  Council  officers  to  whom  the  SAT  was  entrusted.  Despite  rigid 
budget  guidelines  which  require  SAT  monies  to  be  used  for  college- 
wide  activities,  the  Council  officers  spent  more  than  $280  for  two  private, 
officers-only  banquets  at  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  last  year.  Additional 
money  was  used  for  private  parties  with  visiting  performers  and  for 
beer  and  champagne  at  the  Log.  All  this  in  a  year  of  "economic 
constraints." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  abuses  did  not  occur  in  previous  years  under 
previous  administrations.  It  is  only  since  last  year  that  the  Council 
officers  have  been  prevented  from  taking  money  directly  from  the 
SAT  fund.  That  such  spending  was  allegedly  "traditional,"  however, 
does  not  excuse  the  misuse  of  funds  which  occurred  this  past  year. 

These  financial  excesses  revealed  this  week  should  spur  the  Council 
to  action.  Council  officers  and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
should  regulate  College  Council  funds  just  as  carefully  as  they  do  those 
of  every  other  group  on  campus.  Rather  than  creating  a  discretionary 
fund  with  unlimited  access,  the  Finance  Committee  should  review  Coun- 
cil officer  spending  and  create  firm  categories  of  funding  from  which 
money  can  be  spent.  Money  for  private  parties  and  food  and  drink  should 
be  minimized,  if  not  eliminated. 

There  should  also  be  a  periodic  review  of  the  College  Council  budget 
in  order  to  catch  spending  extravagances  as  they  occur.  Once  a  new 
group  of  officers  takes  over,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  budget  excesses 
of  the  previous  administration.  The  College  Council  treasurer  should 
present  a  monthly  report  to  the  Council  of  all  Council  expenditures  and  a 
complete  report  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  Only  by  demanding 
greater  accountability  for  Council  money  will  we  be  able  to  curtail  its 
waste. 
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summer  internships,  graduate  schools,  and  post-graduate  employment 
opportunities. 

Perhaps  Winter  Study's  greatest  asset  is  its  relaxed  social  atmos- 
phere. Without  external  academic  pressures,  students  can  enjoy  and 
strengthen  friendships.  At  the  same  time,  Winter  Study  can  be  a  period 
for  personal  reflection.  Students  can  catch  their  breath  after  a  harried 
semester  and  have  the  chance  to  evaluate  the  educational  value  of  being 
at  Williams. 

Despite  its  advantages  and  positive  attributes,  Winter  Study  needs  a 
renewed  commitment  from  both  students  and  faculty.  Grading  course 
offerings  is  not  the  solution.  While  it  would  improve  the  commitment  to 
Winter  Study,  grading  would  serve  only  to  discourage  students  from 
experimenting  in  unfamiliar  academic  and  experiential  realms.  Aca- 
demic pressures  of  the  regular  semester  would  hang  over  students' 
heads  and  take  much  of  the  luster  off  January's  extracurricular 
activities. 

Replacing  Winter  Study  with  extended  semesters  would  force  stu- 
dents to  take  first  semester  final  exams  after  Christmas  vacation.  Jun- 
ior faculty,  under  pressure  to  publish  or  perish,  would  be  at  an  even 
greater  disadvantage  without  the  January  research  time. 

The  solution  rests  in  correcting  the  disparity  between  present  course 
requirements.  Wide-ranging  differences  in  courses'  time  and  work 
demands  have  drawn  many  students  to  the  lower  end  of  the  commitment 
spectrum.  Equalizing  time  commitments  among  courses  may  in  itself 
serve  to  amend  most  existing  flaws. 

Winter  Study  is  a  valuable  and  unique  educational  opportunity  that 
should  be  retained.  While  the  Winter  Study  Review  Committee  should 
advocate  greater  student  and  faculty  commitments,  the  committee 
should  leave  the  program's  basic  structure  intact. 

Especially  for  students,  the  time  to  pledge  renewed  faith  in  the 
January  term  begins  now.  As  with  Row  House  dining,  one  truly  appre- 
ciates the  finer  points  of  Williams  only  when  they  are  gone. 
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All  offended 


To  the  editor: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  was  quite 
offended  at  the  quote  in  last  week's 
Record's  article  on  the  Cross  burning 
that  read  "The  cross  burning  and  what 
came  after  were  an  insult  not  just  to 
blacks,  but  to  anyone  who  isn't  Cauca- 
sian." Excuse  me,  Kathy  Finnell,  but  I 
beg  to  differ.  The  cross  burning  was  an 
insult  to  everyone,  regardless  of  their 
race.  I  am  white,  and  I  was  profoundly 
disgusted  and  insulted  by  this  expression 
of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  I  do  not  ignore 
the  sad  fact  that  there  are  many  whites— 
and  for  that  matter  many  others— who 
are  prejudiced.  But  to  therefore  assume 
that  all  whites  are  racists  is  to  condemn 
the  whole  because  of  the  actions  of  the 
few.  This  is  prejudice,  as  bad  as  any 
other  form  of  prejudice.  Kathy  Unnell's 
statement  personifies  the  attitudes  that 
are  hindering  our  progress  towards  a 
prejudice- free  future  for  ourselves  and 
our  children,  an  attitude  that  excludes 
whites  as  the  enemy  in  attempts  to  abol 
ish  prejudice  forever. 


In  the  editorial  on  racial  problems  at 
Williams  was  a  line  that  read,  "Whites 
and  blacks  try  to  ignore  their  differences 
..."  I  would  contend  that  the  opposite  is 
true.  The  differences  are  announced 
loudly  and  frequently,  so  that  little 
opportunity  is  given  to  students  to  realize 
their  similarities,  and  to  become  friends. 
Many  people— believe  it  or  not— do  not 
see  the  world's  population  in  terms  of 
racial,  religious,  economic  or  ethnic  div- 
isions. I  am  one  of  those  people.  But  the 
way  in  which  racism  is  dealt  with  on  the 
Williams  campus— on  an  adversary 
basis— frustrates  my  every  attempt  to 
go  beyond  the  barriers.  I  don't  ignore  the 
fact  that  someone  is  black  but  I  really 
don't  consider  this  fact  in  any  way  to  be 
of  primary  importance  in  terms  of  that 
person.  The  essential  quality  of  a  person 
has  nothing  to  do  with  his  color.  So 
what  if  you  are  black?  I'm  white.  So 
what?  Now  why  don't  we  stop  worrying 
about  it  and  start  thinking  about  each 
other  as  people,  not  colors. 

I  am  not  a  racist  or  a  bigot.  I  don't  care 
what  your  skin  color  is,  what  your  reli- 
gion is,  what  your  income  level  is.  And  I 

Continued  on  Page  6 
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There  is  confusion 
on  the  Williams  cam- 
pus regarding  the  pur- 
poses and  potentials 
of  Winter  Study. 

Some  people  see  it  as  a  time  to  enjoy  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  natural  plea- 
sures of  Williamstown  at  their  own  pace 
rather  than  one  imposed  by  the  pres- 
sures of  tests  and  grades.  A  few  use  it  as 
an  excuse  to  spend  a  month  at  a  ski 
resort.  Others  look  forward  to  it  as  a 
chance  to  do  some  intense  research  or  to 
explore  something  not  offered  in  the  nor- 
mal curriculum.  And  there  are  those  who 
see  it  as  a  pain  in  the  neck,  a  month  that 
adds  problems  far  out  of  proportion  to 
any  benefits  received. 

Without  a  clear  perception  of  what 
Winter  Study  is  intended  to  be,  each  of 
these  viewpoints  becomes  valid.  After  13 
WSPs  the  meaning  of  the  program 
seems  to  \)e  up  in  the  air:  Winter  Study 
can  become  whatever  the  College  com- 
munity wants  it  to  be.  The  time  has 
indeed  come  for  a  recommitment,  either 
to  Winter  Study's  original  principles  or 
to  a  new  doctrine.  If  Williams  cannot 
make  such  a  commitment,  some  say  the 
noble  experiment  ought  to  be  abandoned 

altogether. 

Original  Proposals 

The  Winter  Study  Period  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  major  curricular  change 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Policy  in  the  spring  of  1966.  The 
changes,  designed  to  relieve  the  "regu- 
larity, fragmentation,  and  overload" 
present  in  the  two-semester,  five-course 
curriculum,  featured  a  reduction  of  the 
student's  semester  load  from  five 
courses  to  four  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Winter  Study  period  in  the  month 
vacated  by  newly  shortened  semesters. 

The  Winter  Study  Program  was 
intended  to  relieve  the  "insistent  pat- 
tern" of  twelve  straight  semesters,  by 
giving  "the  student  a  change  of  pace  and 
opening  new  horizons  for  him."  Accord- 
ing to  the  C.E.P.  proposal,  the  courses 
"should  encourage  students  to  partici- 
pate in  an  educational  experience  which, 
with  its  concentration  in  one  area  and  its 
emphasis  on  individual  initiative,  should 
be  significantly  different  from  that  of  a 
four  course  semester." 

Academics  Stressed 

For  the  C.E.P.,  Winter  Study's  value 
was  as  a  serious  educational  endeavor. 
The  expected  effects  of  the  program 
upon  students  were  seen  in  academic 
terms:  "a  chance  to  concentrate  on  a 
single  subject  or  single  problem," 
encouragement  of  independent  study, 
and  an  opportunity  to  expand  intellectual 
horizons  by  taking  courses  in  new  fields. 

Values  now  frequently  associated  with 
Winter  Study— experiential  programs 
like  traveling,  internships,  and  skill- 
oriented  courses;  more  free  time;  better 
social  life;  more  opportunity  for  cultural 
activity— were  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  proposal.  "It  was  assumed  that 
January  would  be  a  less  intense  period 
than  the  frenzied  regular  semesters," 
Chandler  recalls.  However,  the  empha- 
sis was  on  academics  of  a  relatively  con- 
ventional sort.  "There  was  a  lot  of  stress 
on  the  experimental  character  of  the  pro- 
gram," Chandler  says  of  the  mid-sixties 
debate  on  the  proposal.  "F'aculty 
members  could  experiment  with  subject 
matter  and  techniques,"  but  the  basic 


structure  was  that  ot  an  intensive  aca- 
demic mini-course. 

The  first  Winter  Study  period  in  1968 
was  dominated  by  these  academic  mini- 
courses;  only  10  percent  of  the  catalog 
offerings  were  classified  as  experiential 
or  skill  courses.  But  the  next  year  saw  a 
new  trend,  when  "experiential  education 
became  popular  throughout  the  coun- 
try," Chandler  says.  As  the  easiest  place 
in  the  Williams  curriculum  to  fit  in  expe- 
riential courses,  "Winter  Study  became 
the  vehicle  for  this  new  curricular 
mood,"  says  Chandler.  "I  suspect  that 
the  regular  curriculum  was  not  buffeted 
by  these  currents  because  Winter  Study 
was  a  kind  of  safety  valve." 

Changing  Mood 

This  changing  mood  is  reflected  in  the 
course  offerings  presented  in  the  1968-77 
Winter  Study  catalogs.  Through  the 
decade,  the  percentage  of  academic 
courses  declined  steadily,  dropping 
below  50  percent  by  1976.  Experiential, 
skill,  and  independent  thesis  courses 
became  more  frequent,  while  the 
number  of  students  taking  independent 
99's  grew  quickly  in  the  first  five  years. 

Also  changing  over  the  years  were  atti- 
tudes towards  Winter  Study  among 
faculty  and  students.  While  in  1971,  the 
faculty  voted  unanimously  to  support  the 
program,  Chandler  recalls,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  decade  many  faculty  members 
were  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

The  Annual  Report  to  the  Faculty  from 
the  1975  Winter  Study  Committee  con- 
cluded that  the  current  criticism  had 
"been  voiced,  and  considered,  during  the 
five  years  in  which  the  Faculty  debated 
the  Winter  Study  plan  before  they  finally 
adopted  it"  in  1966.  "Many  who  have 
joined  the  Faculty  recently  ...  do  not 
really  understand  what  it  was  designed 
to  accomplish." 

Recommitment 

The  Committee  called  for  a  recommit- 
ment to  the  original  principles  of  Winter 
Study  by  "explaining  to  newer  faculty 
members  .  .  .  which  of  the  things  nor- 
mally required  by  the  academic  courses 
in  the  two  semesters  the  study  in  the  Jan- 
uary term  deliberately  undertakes  not  to 
do,  and  demands  to  the  initiative  of  every 
student." 

A  surprising  premise  from  1966  rest- 
ated by  the  rep)ort  was  "that  if  one-third 
of  the  students  did  superior  work  during 
the  Winter  Study  Period,  another  third 
satisfactory  work,  and  a  remaining  third 
work  that  was  only  indifferent,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  considered  a  success." 
The  committee  expressed  its  conviction 
that '  'though  a  student  can  flub  off  easily 
in  his  WSP  for  one  or  two  years  ...  we 
doubt  that  any  number  of  them  will  be 
content  to  do  so  through  all  of  their  four 
Winter  Studies." 

The  report  also  contains  a  now- 
common  admission  that  Winter  Study's 
greatest  value  to  the  students  was  not 
•necessarily  gained  from  academic 
courses:  "much  of  the  educational  value 
to  them  of  the  January  term  comes  from 
using  their  free  time  on  campus  ...  in 
individual  ways  which  our  mere  pass- 
fail  grade  in  a  single  course  does  not 
measure." 

While  affirming  Winter  Study's  value 
and  appeal  for  students,  the  committee 
recognized  the  problems  the  program 
caused  for  faculty  members.  The  extra 
course  was  difficult  to  prepare,  involv- 
ing a  lot  of  extra  work  and  pressure  for 
faculty,  and  if  students  did  not  take  it 
seriously  it  felt  to  many  like  a  waste  of 
valuable  time  and  energy.  Despite  the 
demoralization  some  faculty  expe- 
rienced during  Winter  Study,  the  com- 
mittee still  saw  great  opportunities  for 
faculty  in  the  program:  "By  asking  each 
member  of  the  Faculty  ...  to  consult  his 
own  intellectual  interests,  and  not  just 


the  academic  needs  of  his  department, 
we  hoped  to  bump  us  all  a  bit  out  of  our 
ruts  in  the  teaching  of  our  semester 
courses." 

The  report  reiterated  the  1966  hope 
that  the  program  would  act  as  "a  mecha- 
nism for  loosening  up  and  vivifying  the 
entire  yearly  curriculum."  The  commit- 
tee was  convinced  that  this  had  indeed 
happened,  when  new  subjects  or 
methods  developed  in  the  January 
period  spilled  over  into  the  regular 
semesters  to  form  successful,  imagina- 
tive courses. 

Continued  Dissatisfaction 

Despite  this  1975  attempt  to  reunite  the 
Faculty  behind  Winter  Study's  perfor- 
mance, many  faculty  members  con- 
tinued to  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  Program.  A  1977  re-evaluation 
report  admitted  that  "a  number  of 
faculty  have  criticized  the  trend" 
towards  more  experiential  and  skill 
courses  "and  urge  a  'tightening  up.'  " 
Yet  the  report  concluded  "that  the  pres- 
ent diversity  of  WSP  offerings  is  no  cause 
for  alarm  and  is,  in  fact,  more  in  keeping 
with  the  original  philosophy  of  Winter 
Study  than  was  the  earlier  overwhelm- 
ing emphasis  on  academic  mini- 
courses." 

A  special  reviewing  committee  work- 
ing in  1978-79  based  its  considerations 
upon  a  1978  faculty  survey  on  Winter 
Study  that  revealed  considerable  con- 
cern among  faculty  over  a  deterioration 
of  standards  within  the  program.  One- 


of-two  plan  criticized  it  as  a  further  with- 
drawal of  the  faculty  from  the  program 
and  a  further  devaluation  of  Winter 
Study's  stature  in  the  curriculum. 

Guidelines 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  students  to  do 
more  than  just  the  bare  minimum  of 
work  to  pass  their  courses  the  committee 
proposed  to  institute  a  "perfunctory 
pass"  grade  for  those  students  who  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  a  course  without  put- 
ting any  serious  effort  into  it. 

A  third  proposal  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  was  a  set  of  guidelines  regard- 
ing the  amount  and  quality  of  work  that 
students  were  expected  to  do  in  their 
courses  and  99's.  The  guidelines  were  a 
significant  step  away  from  the  attitudes 
still  expressed  in  1975.  No  longer  were 
students  supposed  to  work  or  not  work  as 
they  saw  fit;  they  were  now  expected  to 
produce  "a  minimum  effort  of  20  hours 
per  week"  in  their  projects,  which  were 
to  be  graded  not  "exclusively  on  exper- 
tise or  command  of  subject  matter  per 
se,  but  also  on  the  effort  and  seriousness 
of  purpose  which  students  have  devoted 
to  their  projects." 

These  recommendations  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  "individual  initiative"  and 
freedom  to  "flub  off"  and  do  "indiffer- 
ent" work  accepted  in  earlier  years  as 
basic  premises  of  the  program.  Appar- 
ently students'  initiative  was  insuffi- 
cient; many  did  not  take  their  courses 
seriously.  Guidelines  and  a  new  grade 


fourth  expressed  a  desire  for  more  con- 
sistent standards;  one-fourth  preferred 
more  stringent  academic  standards; 
one-fourth  wanted  to  see  the  entire  pro- 
gram substituted  or  abolished;  one-fifth 
said  they  would  like  a  reduced  teaching 
load.  One-third  of  those  surveyed  felt 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  rigor  and  serious- 
ness displayed  by  students,  while  one- 
fourth  felt  the  same  was  true  of  the 
faculty. 

Modifications 

The  committee's  five  proposals, 
adopted  by  the  faculty  in  April  1979,  were 
directed  at  alleviating  these  concerns  by 
setting  up  a  structure  that  would  ensure 
a  certain  level  of  standards  by  which 
faculty  offerings  and  student  work  could 
be  judged,  and  by  reducing  the  faculty 
time  commitment  to  the  Program. 

The  most  controversial  proposal  was 
that  "faculty  teaching  loads  be  reduced 
to  offering  a  project  one  of  every  two 
WSP's  instead  of  two  of  every  three." 
Proponents  argued  that  the  move  would 
respond  to  the  common  complaint, 
mostly  from  younger  faculty,  that  the 
extra  work  Winter  Study  requires  did 
not  allow  them  enough  time  to  do  their 
research  or  to  prepare  their  second 
semester  courses.  Opponents  of  the  one- 


were  needed  to  enforce  some  minimum 
work  level. 

Let's  Be  Serious 

The  students  were  not  the  only  people 
at  fault  in  not  taking  Winter  Study 
seriously.  Some  courses  required  practi- 
cally nothing  of  students.  The  committee 
proposed  to  have  Winter  Study  courses 
reviewed  more  stringently  by  appointing 
a  Coordinator  of  Winter  Studies  who 
would  screen  course  offerings.  Propo- 
nents hoped  that  this  broader  view  would 
produce  more  consistent  workloads. 

The  1979  modifications  seemed  to  have 
failed.  The  usual  student  reaction  to  the 
1979  guidelines  is  an  incredulous  "What, 
20  hours  of  work?  Who  are  they  kid- 
ding?", while  faculty  continue  to  shake 
their  heads,  mourn  the  failure  of  learn- 
ing for  learning's  sake,  and  give  up  on 
even  trying  to  teach  seriously  in  Janu- 
ary. If  the  present  reviewing  committee, 
called  for  in  the  1979  proposals,  is  to  pro- 
duce a  viable  educational  program  for 
Winter  Study,  it  must  overcome  these 
attitudes;  whatever  form  Winter  Study 
may  assume  over  the  next  year  or  two,  it 
must  have  the  .serious  commitment  of 
both  Faculty  and  students.  Otherwise, 
we'll  have  yet  another  painful  review 
process  a  couple  of  years  down  the  road. 
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by  Ron  Isson 

.Ion  (not  his  real  name)  sits  in 
a  darltened  room.  The  shades 
are  drawn.  A  lone  lamp  is  on. 
pouring  light  over  a  small  pile  of 
books.  Papers  are  scattered  all 
over  the  floor.  Jon's  shaking,  a 
broken    and    shattered    man. 
Every  five  minutes  or  so.  Jon 
lifts   his   head,   glances   about 
himself    wildly,    and    shrieks. 
"Bismarck  ate  avocados! " 
Jon  is  not  a  happy  man. 
Jon's  lonely.  Jon's  studying 
for  midterms.  And  . .  .  Jon's  had 
too  little  sleep. 

Muffy    (also  not   Jon's  real 
name)  is  studying  in  the  lounge. 
A  syllabus  rests  on  her  knee, 
twenty  books  are  in  her  lap  and 
a  hi-liter  is  in  her  mouth.  With  a 
cigarette  in  one  hand  and  coffee 
in  the  other.  Muffy  peers  wooz- 
ily  at  the  clock.  Her  green  hair 
ribbon  clashes  with  her  skirt, 
her  cardigan  sweater  doesn't 
match  her  bobby  socks,  and  her 
pony  tail  is  off  center.  Her  mono- 
grams are  misspelled  and  she's 
wearing     socks     with    her 
Topsiders. 

Muffy  is  a  confused  and  dis- 
traught young  woman. 

Muffy  is  also  studying  for 
midterms  and  .  .  .  she's  had  too 
little  sleep. 

The  stories  of  students  not 

getting  enough  sleep  are  legion. 

One  junior  related  to  me  how.  in 

his  opinion,  food  and  sleep  were 

the  big  "yins"  and  "yangs"  of 

life,  and  that  a  deficiency  in  one 

could   be  made  up  by  simply 

adjusting  one's  intake  of  the 

other  accordingly.  This  logical 

conclusion  led  one  follower  of 

this  philosophy  to  ingest  16  eggs 

for  breakfast  at  one  sitting,  a 

feat  almost  as  impressive  as  the 

98  straight  hours  he  had  stayed 


up  working  on  his  paper  prior  to 
his  gastronomic  accomplish- 
ment. 

Others  attempt  to  stay  awake 
by  trying  to  work  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  position  possi- 
ble: writing  while  standing  up, 
with  one  leg  resting  on  a  chair 
behind  them,  with  alarm  clocks 
going  off  every  fifteen  minutes  . 
.  .  well,  you  get  the  picture.  Not 
getting  enough  sleep  is  like  the 
Deja  Vu  Lounge:  we  all  know 
we've  been  there  before. 

It's  4  a.m.  WCFM  just  went 
off.  Your  stereo  is  broken,  your 
coffee  pot  is  empty,  your  palms 
are  sweaty  and  your  arms  are 
shaking.  You  consider  calling 
President  Chandler,  just  for 
kicks,  to  find  out  what  he  really 
thinks  about  eating  garlic  in  a 
pink  taffeta  dress. 

You  are  confused.  You  are 
beginning  to  lose  it. 

Your  mind  begins  to  wander 
while  your  bed  opens  her  allur- 
ing arms  and  beckons  you  to 
come  join  her.  Frustrated,  in  a 
mad,  crazed  animal  passion, 
you  try  calling  Colonial  Pizza. 
You  are  a  deeply  disturbed 
individual. 

Desperate,  you  run  out  of  your 
room,  and  empty  your  room- 
mate's pipe  on  your  head.  But 
it  is  of  no  use.  You  too  are  study- 
ing for  midterms.  You  too  are 
lonely.  And  . . .  you  too  have  had 
too  little  sleep. 

Welcome  to  .  .  .  The  Twilight 
Zone,  and  the  world  of  the  never 
turned  off  lamp. 

For  some  of  us,  the  problem  is 
not  only  chronic,  it  is  almost  a 
way  of  life.  And  yet,  it  wasn't 
always  this  way.  Chris  O'Neill 
came  to  Williams  a  mere  14 
months  ago  with  a  song  in  his 
heart,    and    a   check   for   Phil 


V\/ou\d  you  hire  a  Liberal  Arts  graduate? 


by  Donna  Inibesj 

A  disturbing  amount  of  nega- 
tive publicity  about  the  practi- 
cal value  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
education  in  the  job  market  has 
surfaced  recently .  The  majority 
of  this  publicity  has  focused  on 
the  increasing  demand  for  col- 
lege graduates  with  degrees  in 
areas  such  asengineering.  com- 
puter science,  and  business,  and 
the  consequent  decreasing 
demand  for  graduates  with 
degrees  in  arts  and  letters. 

The  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  over 
the  last  year  on  this  subject.  A 
major    source    of    statistical 
information   in    these   articles 
used  to  be  the  College  Place 
ment  Council,  an  organization 
that  conducts  surveys  and  stu- 
dies of  beginning  salary  offers 
for    college    graduates.    The 
Times  states  that  "63  percent  of 
the  job  offers  reported  by  184 
placement   offices  at   161  col- 
leges and  universities  around 
the  nation  had  gone  to  engineer- 
ing graduates,  even  though  they 
made  up  only  7  percent  of  the 
graduating    class."    This    has 
been  coupled  with  the  statement 
that  the  job  market  for  liberal 
arts  graduates  has  been  rela- 
tively flat,  and  the  prediction 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  so. 

A  College  Placement  Council 
report  indicates  that  the  most 
offers  were  made  to  graduates 
with  degrees  in  electrical, 
mechanical  and  chemical  engi- 
neering, computer  science,  and 
business— accounting,  business 
administration  and  marketing. 

In  fact.  Williams  has  been 
doing  better  than  ever  in  recent 
years  in  terms  of  interviews  on 
campus,  job  offers,  and  starting 
salary  offers.  Both  Barbara 
Jan  Wilson,  the  director  of  the 


Office  for  Career  Counseling, 
and  Fatma  Kassamali,  the 
assistant  director,  believe  that 
this  has  been  due  to  the  caliber 
of  the  Williams  education  and 
the  quality  of  students  that 
graduate.  Wilson  strongly 
believes  that  "it  is  not  the  major 
that  is  so  important,  but  the  type 
of  student." 

Williams    presently    has    95 
companies,   banks,   and  firms 
scheduled  to  interview  on  cam- 
pus this  academic  year,  up  from 
54   in   1979.   Among   these   are 
accounting  firms,  such  as  Ernst 
&  Whinney;  companies,  such  as 
IBM.  Mobil  Oil,  and  Procter  & 
Gamble,    financial  institutions 
such  as  Bankers  Trust,  Merrill, 
Lynch,  White,  &  Weld,  and  Mor- 
gan  Guarantee  Trust  Co.,   as 
well  as  insurance  companies, 
government  organizations,  and 
schools.  In  the  past  few  weeks 
alone,    nine    companies    have 
been  added  to  the  list,  including 
Westinghouse    and    Owens- 
Corning. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the 
number  of  companies  coming  to 
Williams  to  interview  in  the  past 
few  years  indicates  that  interest 
in  Williams  grads  is  strong. 
Kassamali  points  out  that  many 
of  these  companies  have  found 
that,  in  the  long  run,  students 
from  good  liberal  arts  schools 
such  as  Williams  are  valuable 
employees. 

While  graduates  from  busi- 
ness and  technical  schools  may 
be  more  productive  in  the  short 
run  because  of  their  specialized 
training.  Williams  graduates 
prove  to  be  superior  in  the  long 
run  because  of  organizational, 
analytical,  writing,  and  inter- 
personal skills.  In  order  to 
accommodate  strong  liberal 
arts    graduates,    companies. 


firms  and  banks  are  providing 
management  business  training 
programs  as  part  of  the  first 
year  or  two  of  employment. 

President    Chandler,    in    his 


convocation  address  this  fall, 
indicated  what  he  felt  were 
strengths  of  a  Williams  liberal 
arts  education:  "Learning  as  an 
end  in  itself  is  the  central  pur- 
pose of  a  liberal  arts  college. 


Smith  in  his  pocket.  A  small, 
scrappy  fighter,  he  came  to  this 
city  of  big  lights,  this  city  of 
broad  shoulders,  this  hub.  this 
Williamstown,  a  different  man. 
He  was  young.  He  was  impres- 
sionable. He  was  free  from 
acne.  Now,  he  studies  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  "But  I  can't! 
I  have  to  read  Queen  Elizabeth 
by  tomorrow,"  Chris  tells  the 
scantily  clad  freshman  in  his 
room. 

Chris  is  a  sick  young  man. 
And  .  .  .  he's  been  getting  too 
little  sleep. 

Concerned  for  Chris's  health, 
as  well  as  my  continued  access 
to  his  coffee  pot,  I  went  to  Prof. 
R.  G.  L.  Waite,  historian,  to  get 
a  perspective  on  the  problem. 
"The  problem  is  chronic.  The 
problem  is  historic— for  years 
undergraduates  have  been  suf- 
fering," responded  the 
professor. 

What  a  crazy  college  life.  All 
around,  the  "bleary  eyed"  look 
seems  to  be  in.  Studying  til'  6 
a.m.,  that's  the  life,  eh  baby? 
Dr.  Talbot,  college  psychiatrist, 
thinks  not. 

Talbot  maintains  that  with  a 
chronic  lack  of  sleep  people 
"can  feel  desperate,  truly  quite 
desperate."  All  of  us  have  cycli- 
cal sleep  patterns— times  of  the 
day  when  we  are  more  awake 
than  at  others.  Yet  academics, 
preoccupations,  worries  about 
other  affairs,  and  problems 
"with  one's  social  life  or  lack 
thereof"  can  all  contribute  to 
the  making  of  what  is  a  chronic 
sleep  problem.  Especially 
around  what  Talbot  refers  to  as 
"crunch"  time,  the  number  of 
people  seeing  him  increases.  As 
the  doctor  notes,  this  feeling  of 
getting  inadequate  amounts  of 
sleep  can  compound  other  prob- 
lems to  the  point  that  insomnia 
becomes  only  a  root  of  what  Is 

now  a  much  larger  and  more 
serious  set  of  problems. 

Although  not  getting  enough 
sleep  can  thus  be  a  vicious  cir- 
cle, we  often  overestimate  the 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Perry    stages     student    drama 


n  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Princeton  University 

The    Princeton    University 
marching    band    was    banned 
from   performing  its  halftime 
show  during  the  Princeton-West 
Point  football  game  on  October 
10,    Associated   Press   reports. 
Officials  at   the  U.S.  Military 
Academy     at    West     Point 
objected  to  the  sexual  innuen- 
does of  the  Tiger  band's  half- 
time  skits,  especially  after  the 
furor  raised  by  the  band's  skit  at 
the  Princeton-University  of  Del- 
aware game  on  September  26. 
That     performance,    which 
included    word-plays    such    as 
"organic"    for    "orgasm," 
reportedly    offended    some 
elderly  Princeton  alumni  and, 
according   to    Princeton    band 
president    Michael   Sanford, 
brought    to    bear     "the    very 
strong  suggestion— lots  of  ver- 
bal heat— that  it  would  be  wise 
for  us  to  change  our  ways." 

The  scripts  for  Princeton 
band's  halftime  skits— read 
over  the  stadium  public  address 
system  as  the  band  marches 
onto  the  field— are  reviewed  by 
a  three-member  panel  of  Prin- 
ceton administrators  before 
they  take  the  air.  One  member 
of  the  panel,  assistant  dean  of 
student  affairs  Karen  Tilbor, 
said  that  in  the  future  she  would 
be  more  cautious  about  approv- 
ing such  scripts. 

The  band's  absence  from  the 
Army  game  was  the  first  such 
absence  from  a  Princeton  game 


in  49  years. 
Wesleyan  University 

About  200  people  rallied 
October  12  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  response  to  demonstra- 
tions by  that  group  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  event  was  marked  by  a 
rather  small  turnout,  according 
to  the  Wesleyan  Argus.  If  pros- 
pective students  and  their  par- 
ents had  not  supplemented  their 
ranks,  the  demonstrators  were 
in  danger  of  being  outnumbered 
by  the  local  press.  Eight  speak- 
ers addressed  the  crowd  on  top- 
ics ranging  from  a  brief  history 
of  K.K.K.  activities  in  Connecti- 
cut to  racism  and  atrocities  in 
South  Africa. 

One  recurring  theme  in  many 
of  the  speeches,  however,  was 
the  connection  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Klan  and  the  activ- 
ity of  the  government  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  "The 
Klan  applauds  when  affirma- 
tive action  programs  are  dil- 
uted," pointed  out  one  speaker. 
Another  common  idea  in  the 
presentations  was  the  discount- 
ing of  the  Klan  as  much  of  a 
threat  in  itself.  The  true  danger, 
they  said,  lies  in  the  spirit  the 
group  represents. 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic 
Institute 

The  students  eat,  sleep,  and 
work  in  the  "hockey  line." 

Living  out  in  the  cold  24  hours 
a  day  for  over  a  month,  they 
devote  their  lives  to  the  acquisi- 


tion of  prime  seats  for  hockey 
games.  Life  for  these  R.P.I,  stu- 
dents is  in  the  line  .  .  .  appar- 
ently consists  largely  of 
huddling  in  their  sleeping  bags 
in  an  effort  to  stay  warm;  no 
permanent  structures  and  no 
heating  and  cooking  devices  are 
allowed.  A  pizza  man  makes 
regular  visits  to  feed  the  stu- 
dents and  a  "student  senator" 
constantly  checks  to  make  sure 
the  proper  number  of  people  are 
In  line.  While  there  are  rela- 
tively few  students  who  stay  in 
line  for  as  long  as  a  month,  in  the 
last  week  before  tickets  are 
available  the  whole  student 
union  building  is  surrounded  by 
students  and  sleeping   bags . 

After  ten  years  of  existence, 
the  line  has  finally  achieved 
national  recognition.  A  CBS 
film  crew  went  to  R.P.I,  in  early 
October  to  do  a  feature  on  the 
line  for  the  show  "Morning  with 
Charles  Kuralt".  The  film  crew 
interviewed  the  students  in  line, 
the  hockey  players  and  coaches, 
and  others  on  campus  in  their 
attempt  to  document  this  ulti- 
mate manifestation  of  sports 
fanaticism. 

The  importance  of  good  seat 
selection  is  apparently  due  to 
many  poles  which  block  the 
views  of  fans  in  the  Field  House 
where  the  home  hockey  games 
take  place.  The  games,  unsur- 
prisingly, are  well  attended, 
with  about  3,900  people  usually 
turning  out  for  each  match. 


by  Lori  Miller 

Students  walking  through 
Perry  House  this  week  may  be 
surprised  by  the  bright  lights  and 
unusual  dialogue  emanating 
from  the  living  room.  What 
these  unsuspecting  people  will 
have  encountered  is  a  perfor- 
mance of  Margaret,  Are  You 
Grieving,  a  play  by  Williams 
senior  Cheryl  Martin,  which 
will  be  shown  in  Perry  House 
the  evenings  of  November  5,  6 
and  7. 

Margaret,  Are  You  Grieving? 

focuses  on  a  young  career 
woman  who  returns  home  for 
her  father's  funeral.  The  father, 
we  learn,  was  a  drunk  who  fre- 
quently neglected  his  family, 
and  the  funeral,  consequently, 
evokes  more  in  his  daughter 
than  mere  grief. 

Although  Martin  denies  that 
the  play  is  autobiographical  "in 
the  real  sense,"  she  admits  that 
her  personal  involvement  in  the 
piece  runs  deep.  "The  main 
character  is  in  some  ways 
really  me,"  she  says.  "She 
expresses  a  facet  of  my  person- 


ality which  many  people  would 
never  believe  is  there,  but  which 
exists  nonetheless." 

Margaret,  Are  You  Grieving? 

represents  Martin's  first  effort 
at  playwriting.  She  accomp- 
lished much  of  the  actual  writ- 
ing of  the  piece  in  a  workshop 
held  by  theatre  professor  Jill 
Nassivera  last  spring.  Addi- 
tional revisions  occurred  when 
the  play  went  on  stage  this  fall. 

"At  that  point  I  discovered 
that  a  lot  of  the  dialogue  I  had 
written  was  impossible  to 
speak,"  Martin  says.  "In  the 
first  version,  I  had  made  the 
language  extremely  direct  and 
expressive  of  what  the  charac- 
ters were  feeling.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  result  was  very 
melodramatic.  As  1  revised,  I 
placed  less  and  less  stress  on  the 
dialogue,  so  that  the  final  ver- 
sion has  its  greatest  emphasis 
on  the  characters  implied 
rather  than  stated  communica- 
tion." 

Bringing  Martin's  characters 
to  life  is  a  small  and  surpris- 
ingly young  cast.  With  a  single 
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Slide  Lecture 

John  Brearly,  Chief  Conser- 
vator at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  will  speak  on 
the  treatment  of  paintings  on 
Wednesday,  November  4  at  1 
p.m.  at  the  Clark.  Admission  is 
free  and  the  public  is  invited. 

Ives  Films 

Two  films  which  profile  the 
composer  Charles  Ives  will  be 
shown  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 4  at  4:15  p.m.  in  Brooks- 
Rogers  Recital  Hall.  The  two 
movies,  "A  Good  Dissonance 
Like  a  Man"  and  "Are  my  Ears 
on  Wrong?"  will  be  shown  in 
conjunction  with  Music  114F 
and  are  free  and  open  to  the 
public. 

Goldberg  to  Read 

Gerald  Jay  Goldberg,  Visit- 
ing Professor  of  English  and 
author  of  the  award  winning 
"The  Lynching  of  Orin  New- 
field,"  will  read  from  his  forth- 
coming novel.  Heart  Payments 
on  Wednesday  at  8:00  p.m.  in 
room  3  Griffin  Hall. 

Art  Film 

Jean-Francois  Millet  and 
John  Constable  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  next  film  in  the  ongo- 


ing series  on  Classic  and 
Romantic  art.  The  film  will  be 
shown  Friday  at  1: 00  p.m.  in  the 
Clark  auditorium,  and  will  be 
repeated  on  Sunday  at  3: 00  p.m. 

Favorite  French  Film 

"Mr.  Hulot's  Holiday,"  the 
first  in  a  series  of  six  favorite 
French  films  will  be  shown  this 
Friday  evening  at  the  Clark  Art 
Institute  Auditorium.  Admis- 
sion is  $1.00. 

Young  Artist's  Series 

Robert  Mayerovitch,  award 
winning  pianist  will  give  a  per- 
formance on  Friday,  November 
6  at  8: 30  p.m.  in  Brooks  Rogers 
Recital  Hall.  His  program  will 
include  Czerny's,  Variations  on 
a  Theme  by  Rode,  Bartok's 
Dance  Suite  and  Sonata,  and 
Musorgski's  Pictures  at  an 
Exhibition. Admission  is  free. 

Ragtime  Concert 

The  Peabody  Ragtime 
Ensemble  will  present  a  concert 
of  popular  ragtime  numbers  on 
Sat.,  November  7 at  8: 30 p.m.  in 
the  Clark  Art  Institute  Audito- 
rium. Admission  is  $3.50  for  the 
general  public,  $3.00  for 
members  and  $2.50  for  students 
and  seniors. 


exception,  all  of  the  actors  are 
freshmen,  and  hence  new  to  the 
Williams  stage.  The  cast,  in 
order  of  appearance,  is  Leslie 
Williams  as  Maggie,  Dom  Ferro 
as  Maggie's  boyfriend  Brian, 
Beckie  Kravetz,  as  Maggie's 
mother.  Amy  Chapman  Smith 
as  Maggie's  younger  sister 
Carla,  and  Sam  Bentley  as  an  old 
friend  of  the  family. 

The  staging  of  a  production  in 
a  residential  house  represents  a 
breakthrough  in  the  use  of 
theatrical  space,  according  to 
director  Diego  Arciniegas  '82. 
Most  other  smaller  productions 
have  gone  up  on  the  stage  of 
either  the  AMT's  studio  theatre 
or  Jesup  Hall— both  of  which 
leave  something  to  be  desired  in 
terms  of  atmosphere  and  physi- 
cal space.  The  interior  of  a  Row 
House,  however,  with  its 
smaller  dimensions  and  wood- 
panelled  floors  and  walls 
creates  an  intimate  environ- 
ment for  both  actors  and 
audiences,  as  well  as  providing 
a  ready-made  set  for  indoor 
scenes.  Arciniegas  calls  the  liv- 
ing room  in  Perry  "the  greatest 
space  in  the  world.  It's  small, 
intense  and  intimate— just  the 
thing  we  need  for  a  play  such  as 
this  one  in  which  all  elements 
must  fit  together." 

Arciniegas  is  quick  to  credit 
the  members  of  Perry  House  for 
their  cooperation  in  the  venture. 
In  addition  to  encouraging  the 
use  of  their  living  room  as  a 
mini-theatre,  house  members 
have  offered  the  production 
extra  funds,  to  supplement 
those  given  by  Cap  'n  Bells  and 
have  also  offered  their  assist- 
ance in  serving  refreshments 
after  Thursday's  opening  night 
performance. 

Curtain  time  for  the  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday  perfor- 
mances is  9: 00  p.m.  Tickets  are 
available  at  the  door  of  Perry 
House  at  8:00  p.m.  each  night 
and  a  50C  donation  is  requested. 


Daniel  Phillips,  violinist,  will  perform  with  the  Marlboro  musicians  at  the 
Clark  Art  Institute  this  Wednesday,  November  4,  at  8:30  p.m.  The  program 
will  include  works  by  Mozart,  Schoenberg  and  Dvorak.  Admission  is  $4.50 
for  the  general  public.  $4.00  for  Clark  members  and  SI. 00  for  students. 

Recital  spotlights 
Faure  and  Beethoven 


by  Greg  Capaldini 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  con- 
noisseur of  music  to  appreciate 
the    works   of    Gabriel   Faure 
(1845-1924).  Anyone  who  likes 
Hellenic  art  would  recognize  a 
parallel    in    Faure's    elegant, 
refined,     and    supremely    bal- 
anced  style.    Someone  with  a 
sense  of  history  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  way  Faure's  admi- 
nistrative moves  as  head  of  the 
Paris    Conservatoire    threw 


Concert  Listing 


Tues.,  Nov.  3  Moody  Blues, 
Boston  Garden 

Wed.,  Nov.  4  Jerry  Garcia. 
Palace,  Albany 
Nazareth,  Springfield  Civ- 
ic Center 

Thurs.,    Nov.    5   Devo,    Or- 
pheum,  Boston 
Garland   Jeffries,    Para- 
dise, Boston 

Karla  Devito,  JB  Scott's, 
Albany 

Fri..  Nov.  6  Albert  Collins. 
RPI,  Troy 


Iron  City  House  Rockers. 
Channel,  Boston 
Sat.,  Nov.  7  Frank  Zappa- 
Changed  from  Cape  Cod 
Coliseum  to  Case  Ctr.  Bos- 
ton U. 

Nazareth.  Orpheum.  Bos- 
ton 

Tubes,    Stage    W.    Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Nov.  11  Jerry  Garcia,  Sym- 
phony Hall,  Springfield 

prepared  by 
Toonerville    Trolley 


Vegetarians  sprout  roots  on  campus 


by  Lynn  Vendinello 

Vegetarians  are  appearing  on 
the  Williams  campus  with 
greater  frequency.  There  are 
basically  three  types  of  vegetar- 
ians: those  who  omit  all  typ)es  of 
animal  protein  from  their  diets, 
those  who  avoid  red  meat  but 
consume  fish  and  fowl,  and 
those  who  eat  milk  and  eggs  but 
not  poultry  or  fish. 

Reasons  for  becoming  vege- 
tarian vary.  Many  students  did 
it  upon  arriving  at  Williams. 
One  student  commented,  "I  just 
thought  I'd  give  it  a  try . "  Others 
were  converted  by  taste. 
"Given  the  choice  between 
mushroom  and  spinach  quiche 
or  meatloaf,  I  choose  the 
quiche,"  said  another.  Many 
simply  prefer  to  eat  more  natu 
ral,  more  healthful  foods. 

Some  students  stress  the 
nutritional  value  of  vegetarian 


meals  as  compared  to  meat 
dishes.  Mara  Bun  '84  remarked, 
"We  waste  so  much  energy 
feeding  cows  to  suit  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  the  meat  and 
potatoes  dinner.  We'd  be  much 
better  off  learning  to  consume 
other,  more  efficient  protein 
sources." 

Kevin  Rocap  '82.  of  the  Willi- 
ams Hunger  Action  Project, 
suggested  that  people  read  A 
Diet  For  A  Small  Planet  by 
Frances  Moore  Lappe  to  learn 
the  inefficiency  of  using  meat  as 
a  primary  protein  source. 

The  vegetarians  on  campus 
have  some  complaints  about  the 
variety  and  taste  of  the  vegetar- 
ian dishes  served.  "I  don't  know 
why  they  have  to  make  it  taste 
so  bad,"  noted  Andree  Corroon 
'84.  Rocap  realizes  that  cooking 
for  large  numbers  of  students  is 
difficult,  yet  he  comments, 
"Vegetarian  meals  need  more 


seasoning;  without  seasoning 
nothing  is  going  to  taste  good." 

Besides  taste,  many  vegetar- 
ians complained  of  the  limited 
variety  of  low-fat  protein  sour- 
ces. Some  complained  of  finding 
too  many  fillers  and  not  enough 
natural  foods.  Susan  Bragdon 
'83  questioned  the  serving  of 
good  fish  and  vegetable  dishes 
on  a  particular  evening,  follow- 
ing the  next  night  by  a  selection 
of  Salisbury  steak  and  stewed 
lentils  that  forced  her  to  dine  on 
peanut  butter  and  ice  cream. 

Williams'  dietetic  nutrition- 
ist, Virginia  Skorupski,  selects 
the  vegetarian  dishes.  Occa- 
sionally she  experiments  with 
new  recipes,  later  questioning 
the  servers  about  students' 
responses. 

"1  don't  know  if  a  dish  like  kid- 
ney bean  and  rice  pie  is  going  to 
go  over,"  said  Skorupski,  "so  I 
ask  the  servers.  But  it's  mainly 


the  non-vegetarians  who  com- 
plain. I  may  find  a  dish  that  is 
nutritionally  great,  but  flops 
because  there  are  more  non- 
vegetarians  eating  the  dish  than 
there  are  vegetarians. 

"If  we  served  a  choice  of  only 
two  dishes,  omitting  the  vege- 
tarian option,  it  would  be  easier 
for  the  cooks  and  the  budget  but 
we'd  have  a  lot  of  unhappy  stu- 
dents to  deal  with."  she  added. 
Skorupski's  office,  located  in 
Baxter,  welcomes  students' 
comments  and  suggestions. 

Vegetarians  may  find  the  food 
here  bland  and  boring.  Yet  over- 
all, most  said  they  thought  the 
vegetarian  food  options  are  beX- 
ter  at  Williams  than  at  other 
schools.  Also,  many  vegetar- 
ians choose  the  option  of  living 
off-campus,  which  gives  them 
absolute  freedom  over  their 
diets. 


France  to  the  forefront  of  mod- 
ern music. 

The  songs  from  this  master's 
huge  catalogue  would  strike 
connoisseurs  of  poetry  as 
incredibly  astute  settings,  as 
many  manage  to  endow  the  text 
with  greater  meaning. 

This  year's  second  Music  in 
the  Round  recital  Friday  night 
at  B-R  Hall  afforded  such  a  lis- 
tening   opportunity,    offering 
Faure's  Piano  Quartet  #1  in  its 
first  half.  This  early  opus  (only 
his    second    chamber    work) 
exhibits    all    the    hallmarks- 
melody,    fluidity,    slimness   of 
texture— for  which  its  creator  is 
famous.    The    MITR    players 
seemed    to    understand    the 
potentially  evasive   style,   but 
technical    considerations    pre- 
cluded a  total  success.  Rhyth- 
mic impetus  was  lacking  until 
the  finale,  and  the  string  timbre 
could  have  been  better  blended 
at  times. 

Selections  of  a  less  genteel 
nature  made  up  the  second  part 
of  the  program.  Hindimith's 
Clarinet  Quintet  dates  from 
what  could  be  called  that  com- 
poser's "vulgar"  period,  in 
which  elements  of  jazz,  parody, 
and  Dadaism  were  not  uncom- 
mon devices.  There  are  some 
truly  interesting  moments  in 
this  score,  particular  in  the  fast 
central  movement,  in  which  the 
clarinetist  is  required  to  switch 
from  a  normal-range  B-flat 
instrument  to  the  squally, 
higher-pitched  E-flat  one.  Here 
MITR's  ensemble  work  was 
tight  as  a  drum,  resulting  in  the 
best  performance  of  the 
evening. 

The  recital  ended  with  Beet- 
hoven's Serenade  In  D  for 
string  trio.  This  piece  always 
surprises  those  who  imagine 
Beethoven  a  humorless,  grim 
fellow  (as  portrayed  in  the  bust 
of  him  in  the  Music  Center 
lobby).  There  is  plenty  of 
whimsy  in  its  seven  brief  move- 
ments, and  the  playful  feeling  of 
the  whole  piece  remained  intact 
in  this  performance,  despite 
rather  broody  interpretations  of 
the  slow  movemc  Us. 
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All  offended 

Continued  from  Page  2 

am  tired  of  bring  told  that  it 
must  make  a  difference  to  me. 
As  long  as  that  idea  persists,  so 
will  the  problem.  We  must  get 
together  as  friends,  we  must 
stop  barricading  ourselves 
behind  our  defenses,  because  it 
is  only  together  that  we  shall 
overcome. 

C  aroline  Kettlewelf   '84 

Insulting 

To  the  editor: 

We.  as  well  as  many  others, 
were  greatly  offended  by  the 
comments  of  Kathy  Finnell  in 
the  October  27  Record  article. 
"Cross  Burning:  Tensions  Per- 
sist."   Quoting    Finnell.    "The 
cross  burning  and  what  came 
after  .  .  .  were  an  insult  not  just 
to  blacks,  but  to  anyone  who 
isn't  Caucasian."  This  unfortu- 
nate   statement    displays    the 
type  of  reverse  racism  which 
has  been  partly  responsible  for 
the  very  tensions  that  Ms.  Fin- 
nell decries.  If  she  is  indeed  con- 
cerned   that    "(nothing)    has 
changed  since  last  year."  per- 
haps she  might  do  her  part  by 
reconsidering    her    harmful 
we  they  attitude. 

The  comments  of  Finnell 
were  distressing  for  two 
reasons.  First,  by  unsubtly  in- 
sinuating that  only  "non- 
Caycasians"  were  insulted  by 
last  November's  occurrences, 
Finnell  shows  a  great  deal  of 
insensitivity  to  the  struggles  of 
many  minority  groups  who 
have  been  persecuted  through- 
out history.  The  burning  cross  is 
not  only  a  symbol  of  hatred 
towards  non-Caucasians.  It  has 
also  been  used  by  groups  like 
the  KKK  as  a  terror-tactic 
against  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
other  "Caucasian"  minorities. 
Secondly,  Finnell  chooses  to 
forget  that  the  outcry  against 
the  cross-burning  came  from 
many  others  as  well  as 
members  of  the  BSU.  Out  of  the 
1600  people  who  attended  the 
anti-cross  burning  rally  and  the 
anti-racism  forum.  Finnell  may 
have  noticed  more  than  a  few 
Caucasians  present,  who  were 
obviously  concerned  and  upset 
as  well.  By  ignoring  these  peo- 
ple in  her  comments,  Finnell  is 
being  both  unfair  and 
inaccurate. 

In   conclusion,   we  feel  that 
Finnell's    comments    in    last 
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week's  Record  were  an  insult, 
not  just  to  "Caucasian"  minori- 
ties, not  just  to  the  many  Cauca 
sians  on  campus  who  were 
indeed  distressed  and  by  the 
cross  burning  and  its  after- 
math, but  to  everyone,  regard- 
less of  race,  who  condemns 
hatred  and  persecution. 

Sincerely, 

Scott  Corngold  'K4 
Beth  Grossman  'H4 


Try  us 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  Record  article  on  the 
new  Writing  Workshop,  a  stu- 
dent was  quoted  as  saying:  "It's 
a  good  idea,  but  I  probably 
won't  ever  use  it.  The  thing  is,  if 
you  use  it,  you  have  to  put  on  the 
paper  that  you  used  it."  This 
student's  concern  seems  also  to 
be  shared  by  others.  Use  of  the 
Writing  Workshop,  some  stu- 
dents think,  can  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  their  grades, 
if  only  because  to  seek  help  may 
look  like  an  admission  of  incom- 
petence. I  hope  I  can  help  to  cor- 
rect this  unfortunate  miscon- 
ception . 

The  faculty  is  fully  aware  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Writing  work- 
shop is  to  give  students  help 
with  comix)sition  not  subject 
matter,  expression  not  ideas. 
Since  most  faculty  feel  that  a 
great  many  students  need  to 
improve  their  writing,  and  that 
greater  efforts  need  to  be  made 
in  this  direction,  use  of  the  work- 
shop is  far  more  likely  to  be 
viewed  positively  than  nega- 
tively. If  you  are  still  concerned 
that  going  to  the  workshop 
might  lower  your  grade,  ask 
your  instructors  to  tell  you  how 
it  will  affect  their  response  to 
your  papers. 

Let  me  mention,  too,  that  we 
have  simplified  the  procedure 
for  acknowledging  use  of  the 
workshop.  For  work  you  have 
discussed  with  a  tutor  and  will 
be  submitting  to  class,  we  will 
give  you  the  following  note  to 
attach  to  your  paper:  "I  have 
used  the  Writing  Workshop  as  a 
resource  for  this  paper  and  saw 
(name  of  tutor) . 

Sincerely, 

Suzanne  Graver 

Dept.  of  English 

&  Coordinator  of  Student 

Writing  Tutorials 

Stereotype 

To  the  editor: 

Last  week's  editorial  com- 
ment entitled  "Cross  Still 
Burns"  voiced  certain  stereo- 
typical misconceptions  that 
continue  to  exist  with  regards  to 
the  black  student  body  on  this 
campus. 

It  is  very  easy  to  place  the 
burden  of  racial  segregation  on 
a  mere  six  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  with  the  statement 
"Black  students  continue  to 
cluster  in  two  residential  houses 
.  .  ."  Indeed,  it  implies  that  all 
black  students  on  this  campus 
are  involved  in  building  racial 


barriers  through  self-exile,  and 
failing  to  extend  to,  or  interact 
with  the  rest  of  the  student  body. 
Of  course,  the  remaining  94  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  is 
involved  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  of  racial  isolation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
significant  number  of  black  stu- 
dents request  to  be  housed 
together.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
location  just  happens  to  be  the 
Berkshire  Quad.  However,  how 
do  you  explain  the  number  of 
black  students  who  find  them- 
selves in  the  Berkshire  Quad, 
despite  all  efforts  to  be  housed 
elsewhere? 

The  observation  that  "Black 
students  continue  to  eat 
together  as  a  group  in  Baxter" 
creates  the  illusion  that  the 
black  student  body  racially 
segregate  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  student  body.  I  sup- 
pose that  when  the  football  play- 
ers, or  the  theatre  majors,  or 
the  runners,  or  the  poll  sci 
majors  etc.  .  .  .  are  racially 
segregating  themselves  when 
they  eat  as  a  group?  It  has 
become  obvious  that  the  idea  of 
the  'Black  Table'  as  a  form  of 
racial  segregation  needs  to  be 
changed.  Could  a  new  explana- 
tion involve  social  and  not  racial 
segregation:  That  those  who 
live  with  each  other  might  want 
to  eat  with  each  other,  or  that 
those  who  share  a  common 
background  or  activity  might 
feel  more  at  ease  with  each 
other?  Furthermore,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  all  one-hundred 
and  some  odd  blacks  eat  at  the 
same  table,  at  the  same  time,  in 
any  one  of  the  college  dining 
halls. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  two  misconcep- 
tions were  addressed,  and 
explained  by  the  black  student 
body  in  the  discussions  that  fol- 
lowed the  cross  burning. 
Obviously,  very  few  of  the  stu- 
dent body  were  listening  ...  as 
usual,  right? 

Herve  Jean-Baptiste  '84 

Refunds 

To  the  editors: 

Regarding  the  recent  criti- 
cism concerning  the  Film  Socie- 
ty's failure  to  advertise  the 
"disturbing  nature"  of  the  film 
Taxi  Driver,  it  has  never  been 
our  policy  to  provide  any  more 
information  about  a  film  than 
its  rating  by  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America.  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  an 
individual's  reaction  to  a  film 
will  be:  what  some  find  "dis- 
turbing" others  may  find 
thought-provoking.  While  it 
may  be  true  that  a  film's  rating 
does  not  say  much  about  the 
nature  of  the  film,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  feasible  or  reasonable  to 
preview  every  film  and  specify 
scenes  or  asp)ects  of  the  subject 
matter  we  consider  might  be 
offensive  to  viewers. 

Every  viewer  runs  the  risk  of 
disappointment  in  a  film,  and 
the  Film  Society  does  not  gua- 
rantee that  all  its  films  will 
satisfv  the  tastes  of  all  viewers. 


Johnny's  Rent-a-Lemon 

$10  a  day 

10C  a  mile 

Will  deliver  and  pick  up  the 

cars  in  the  Williamstown  area. 


JOSEPH  I  DEWEY 


9:00  -  5:00 
Men. -Sat.  ^ 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASS. 
01267 


458-5717 


'^ 


^ 


In  future,  if  anyone  feels  the 
need  to  leave  a  film  because  he 
or  she  finds  it  disturbing,  the 
Film  Society  will  be  glad  to 
refund  his  or  her  money. 

Barb  Gulino  '82 

Pete  Struzzi  '82 

Coordinators,  Williams 

Film  Society 


reassuring  notions  of  our  own 
self  worth.  Only  then  can  we 
begin  to  rebuild  a  world  view 
which  reflects  the  multiplicity 
and  lack  of  absolutism  per- 
ceived by  those  who  wish  to  face 
their  fellow  human  beings  not  as 
members  of  rival  clans  but  as 
members  of  the  same  imperfect 
community  and  the  same 
flawed  species. 

Jeffrey  Perry  '82 


Bob  Gaudino  lives  on  in  those  who  loved  him 


Fixed  ideas        Women  object 


To  the  editor: 

Commemorations  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  cross  burn- 
ing to  further  dialogue  concern- 
ing racism  and  racial  tension 
are,  I  am  afraid,  doomed  to  a 
very  limited  success  unless  we 
all  take  time  to  consider  some 
essential  facts  about  Williams 
life. 

First,  to  be  at  Williams  Col- 
lege is  to  have  certain  preten- 
sions. By  matriculating  here, 
one  is  implicity  subscribing  to 
the  self-created  Williams  myth, 
according  to  which  a  Williams 
education  makes  one  a  member 
of  the  intellectual  elite  (have 
you  ever  noticed  how  irtipossi- 
ble  it  is  to  discuss  Williams  with- 
out the  word  "elite"  cropping 
up?)  The  beliefs  and  behaviors 
of  a  Williams  man  or  woman  are 
presumably  justified  by  the  four 
years  of  intense  soul-searching 
and  socratic  dialectic  which  is 
the  essence  of  a  Williams  educa- 
tion. Much  of  our  behavior  is 
subconsciously  determined  by 
the  fact  that  someday  President 
Chandler  will  be  handing  each 
of  us  a  desiccated  animal  skin 
which  affirms,  in  effect,  that  the 
bearer  can  do  no  intellectual 
wrong. 

Secondly,  at  this  college  most 
people  seem  inclined  to  identify 
themselves  with  one  or  more  of 
the  stereotyped  sub-cultures 
which  make  up  the  Williams 
community.  Diversity  at  Willi- 
ams must  be  working,  because 
while  in  years  past  our  older 
siblings  apparently  had  a  single 
monolithic  model  of  the  Willi- 
ams Man  to  live  up  to  today  one 
is  free  to  adopt  the  outer  trap- 
pings of  any  of  a  number  of  sub- 
group characters:  corporate, 
preppie,  pre-med,  social  acti- 
vist, ortistv  sensitive  intellec- 
tual, athlete,  and  so  on. 

Despite  our  conscious  opposi- 
tion to  racism  and  segregation, 
it  always  seems  to  turn  out  that 
a  de  facto  apartheid  system  pre- 
vails not  only  with  regard  to 
various  ethnic  groups  whose 
existence  is  acknowledged  by 
the  world  at  large,  but  also  with 
regard  to  almost  any  sub-group 
on  campus  except  one's  own. 

What  must  be  done?  Demon- 
strations of  anger  and  concern 
such  as  those  of  November  1st 
have  value,  certainly,  but  I 
can't  help  but  worry  that  the 
strange  alchemy  which  seems 
to  act  on  everything  on  this  cam- 
pus will  convert  the  sincere 
desire  to  improve  matters  into 
more  of  the  complacency  and 
self-satisfaction  which  is  the 
root  of  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  what  is 
most  urgently  needed  is  an 
alteration  of  our  ideas  about 
what  a  Williams  education 
should  be.  Instead  of  affirming 
our  previously  conceived  sys- 
tems of  value  and  thought,  our 
education  should  challenge, 
even  insult,  these  systems. 
Instead  of  knitting  our  brows 
and  reaching  for  our  highligh- 
ters, we  need  to  be  shocked  into 
seeing  the  degree  to  which  we 
sleep-walk  complacently 
through  our  four  years  here. 
Our  professors  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  us  destroy 


To  the  editor: 

In  the  article  on  the  alumni 
Octet  concert  in  the  October 
27th  issue,  Steve  Epstein  man- 
aged to  insult  nearly  half  the 
student  population  and  at  the 
same  time  reveal  just  how  well 
he  knows  the  females  on  cam- 
pus. What's  even  better,  he 
accomplished  this  in  just  five 
words,  "teenie  bopper  from 
Mission  Park."  What  a  guy. 

Grow  up,  Steve.  There  are  no 
teenie  boppers  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, only  intelligent  women 
who  resent  being  called  "sweet 
young  things,"  because  this 
implies  that  we  are  sex  objects 
without  brains.  Without  offend- 
ing Lyman  Casey,  I  would  point 
out  that  his  looks  are  not  why  we 
attend  Octet  concerts;  we  attend 
for  the  same  reasons  that  men 
do— in  expectation  of  good 
music  and  good  (sic)  jokes. 

Sincerely, 
Marcia  Voorhis  '84 

.  .  .  and  object 

To  the  editor: 

I  have  tried  to  ignore  Steve 
Epstein  this  year  and  his  super- 
fluous, conceited,  insipid 
"sports  articles,  "but  I  cannot 
let  it  go  anymore.  Up  to  now  I 
have  ignored  his  trivialization 
of  women's  sports,  his  delegat- 
ing women's  articles  to  the  bot- 
tom   of    the   page   and    to  Jock 

Scraps.  I  have  ignored  the  lack 
of  equal  coverage,  legitimized 
by  the  famous  excuse  "no  arti- 
cles were  submitted."  I  had 
even  hoped  that  after  Sue 
Smith's  letter  of  the  October  6 
issue,  he  might  have  reformed; 
but  he  is  getting  worse. 

His  most  recent  articles, 
"Field  Hockey:  Confusing  But 
Fun"  and  "Aging  Octets  Still 
Sentimental"  are  outrageous.  I 
am  not  interested  in  Epstein's 
stock  characterizations  of 
"coeds".  Frankly,  I  am  too 
tired  and  pressed  for  time  to  sift 
through  his  "narrative  style." 
Epstein  refuses  to  treat  women 
as  capable  and  intelligent. 
Instead  he  writes  about  his 
preoccupation  with  the  team's 
legs,  skirts,  and  appearances. 

Epstein  made  a  charming 
observation  that  field  hockey  is 
not  like  football.  Football  is  not 
the  norm  for  all  things;  nor  is 
field  hockey  the  epitome  of  fem- 
inine sports  as  he  implied  by 
characterizing  it  as  "a  game  of 
finesse,  passing,  and  team- 
work." What  team  sport  isn't  a 
game  of  finesse,  passing,  and 
teamwork?  Does  skill  and  agil- 
ity pertain  only  to  female 
sports?  And  what  about  the 
men's  field  hockey  teams  in 
Europe? 

Women  athletes  are  as 
serious  and  as  dedicated  to  their 
sports  as  men,  and  deserve  to  be 
treated  as  such.  If  Epstein  feels 
unable  to  treat  the  women's 
sports  articles  fairly,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  contact  the  team 
captains.  It  would  be  a  refresh- 
ing change  to  read,  enjoy,  and 
understand  the  sports  section  of 
the  Record. 

Sincerely, 
Elizabeth  Jex  '83 
Continued  on  Page  8 


by  Michael  Govan 

When  most  Williams  students  think  of 
great  college  professors,  they  think  of 
someone  like  Mark  Hopkins  or  Charles 
Keller.  People  who  knew  them  are  never 
able  to  forget  the  impact  that  these  pro- 
fessors made  in  their  lives.  One  such  pro- 
fessor was  Bob  Gaudino,  who  taught 
Political  Theory  at  Williams  from  195.")  to 
1974. 

Gaudino  died  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
1974,  but  his  spirit  lives  on  through  col- 


New  York  City,  October  3  and  4.  Attend 
ing  the  conference  were  six  alumni  from 
the  Advisory  Committee,  13  faculty,  four 
students,  and  one  trustee. 

In  his  opening  remarks  at  the  confer- 
ence, Herzog  stated  that  the  first  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  "to  renew  and 
enhance  our  understanding  of  Mr.  Gau- 
dino's  insights,  aims,  and  methods."  In 
doing  so  the  Committee  began  to  "deter- 
mine how  Mr.  Gaudino's  insights  might 
be  given  expression  at  Williams  today." 

Herzog  noted,  however,  that  the  "new 


"We've  never  had  anyone  like  him 
and  I  don't  thinl<  we  ever  will." 


lege  officials  and  alumni  who  are  incor- 
porating Gaudino's  ideas  in  many 
proposed  programs  on  and  off  campus. 
Some  may  begin  as  early  as  this  spring. 
The  alumni  effort  to  perpetuate  Gaudi- 
no's influence  began  with  a  drive  to  raise 
money  for  the  Gaudino  Memorial  Fund. 
The  drive  was  surprisingly  successful 
and  the  Fund  now  contains  over  $60,000, 
consisting  of  both  alumni  donations  and 
the  gift  of  his  estate.  Although  the  Gau- 
dino Fund  has  existed  since  1975,  few  stu- 
dents are  aware  of  it.  Dean  Daniel 
O'Connor  stressed  the  "need  to  publicize 
the  Fund."  To  this  date  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  interest  accumulated  on  the 
money  has  been  used. 

Twelve  alumni,  all  former  students  of 
Gaudino,  formed  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  oversee  and  initiate  the  use  of  the 
Fund.  Their  "collective  feeling  about 
Bob"  inspired  their  interest.  Richard 
Herzog  '60,  a  Washington  lawyer  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  wrote  a 
memorandum  last  spring  on  possible 
uses  of  the  $60,000.  "The  memo  was  so 
impressive  that  we  felt  we  had  to  make  a 
strong  response,"  said  O'Connor. 

The  response  was  a  "Gaudino  Fund 
Retreat"  held  at  the  Williams  Club  in 


ideas  needn't  cost  money."  "We  are 
eager  to  put  it  to  good  use,  but  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  also  sees  its  role  as 
encouraging  activities  that  do  not 
require  its  Funds,"  said  Herzog.  Most 
topics  and  activities  discussed  were 
curriculum-related. 

One  way  in  which  the  Fund  has  been 
used  so  far  was  for  a  "Williams  Urban 
Studies  Program  in  New  York  City"  in 
1976.  During  the  first  semester  of  the 
year-long  program  participants  studied 
the  social  structure  of  life  In  the  city. 
During  the  second  semester  each  stu- 
dent spent  the  second  semester  living  In 
a  selected  neighborhood  of  the  city,  par- 
ticipating "actively  In  the  life, 
society,  and  organizations  of  the 
community." 

The    students    took    two 
additional  seminars  while  In 
the  city  and  each  selected 
some  aspect  of  the  community 
for  discussion  In  a  paper.  Students  were 
encouraged  to  live  within  an  existing 
household  in  the  neighborhood. 

Gaudino's  ideas  inspired  this  type  of 
structured  experiential  education.  "This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  we  would  like  to  see 
more  of,"  said  O'Connor. 


Programs  recalling  Ciaudlno's  philos- 
ophies and  ideas  are  likely  to  take  two 
forms  as  discussed  at  the  conference. 
The  first  would  be  experiential  education 
programs  such  as  the  New  York  City  pro- 
gram and  programs  for  study  abroad. 

These  programs  would  t>e  highly  struc- 
tured, with  preparatory  study  and  post- 
experience  discussion.  Charles  Baer, 
former  memt)er  of  the  Political  Science 
department  and  director  of  the  New 
York  City  program,  said  that  the  pro- 
grams must  have  a  "pre-lmposed  frame- 
work merging  educational  structure 
with  the  experience."  Baer  also  said  that 
the  experience  "must  be  one  which 
'knocks  your  socks  off,'  "  emphasizing 
the  direct  confrontation  so  Important  to 
Gaudino. 

Gaudino's  influence  will  also  be  felt  on 
campus  through  lectures,  panel  discus- 
sions, and  seminars.  O'Connor 
said  that  these  programs  could 
be  started  as  early  as  this 
spring. 

Such  programs,  said 
O'Connor,  should  Include 
Interdisciplinary  panel 
discussions  which  would 
contrast  the  "personal 
claims  of  Individual  depart 
ments"  In  the  spirit  of 
Gaudino.  Gaudino  was 
greatly  concerned  with  the 
different  levels  on  which 
education  takes  place,  espe- 


cially the  distinction  between  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  sciences. 

Through  confrontation,  the  panel  dis- 
cussions are  expected  to  reveal  to  stu- 
dents the  different  ways  In  which  various 
departments  appraoch  education.  Also 
Included  might  be  discussions  or  semin- 
ars given  by  alumni  from  different  fields 
relating  their  education  at  Williams  with 
their  personal  experience  In  the  outside 
world. 

lYIany  of  the  Gaudino  programs,  esi>e- 
clally  interdisciplinary  panel  discus- 
sions, will  be  aimed  toward  the 
sophomore  year.  "These  programs  will 
help  sophomores  to  think  more  critically 
about  the  pieces  they  are  putting 
together,"  said  O'Connor. 

The  details  of  specific  uses  of  the  Fund 
will  be  worked  out  in  a  follow-up  confer- 
ence In  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  The   way  the  College 
win  respond  to  separate 
requests  for  use  of  the 
Fund  will  be  "put  on  pa- 
per," according  to  Dean 
O'Connor.  Members   of 
the   committee   will   also 
^eclde  upon  several 
examples  of 
uses  of 
le  Fund. 


Bob  Gaudino 


Friends  remember  Gaudino's  magic 


Richard  Herzog  '60  is  a  former  student  of  Gau- 
dino and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 
The  memo  he  wrote  last  spring  on  possible  uses 
of  the  Gaudino  Fund  prompted  the  current  dis- 
cussions. 


by  Michael  Govan 

The  current  Interest  on  the  part  of 
both  alumni  and  faculty  In  perpe- 
tuating Bob  Gaudino's  Ideas  is  an 
example  of  the  great  impact  Gau- 
dino had  on  individuals  In  the  Willi- 
ams community. 

"I  was  a  student  of  his  for  12 
years,"  said  Associate  Provost 
David  Booth,  one  of  Gaudino's  col- 
leagues and  closest  friends.  "He  was 
unique,"  said  Booth,  "We've  never 
had  anyone  like  him  and  I  don't  think 
we  ever  will."  Gaudino  made  his 
Impact  on  a  very  personal  level. 

Gaudino  was  described  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  Socratic  Method.  "His 
greatness  was  In  the  power  to  pro- 
voke," said  English  Professor  Larry 
Graver.  "His  genius  was  to  sense  the 
'heart'  of  a  debate." 

Gaudino  confronted  his  students 
directly.  "He  was  not  a  mass  popu- 
lar teacher  because  he  wanted  to 
encourage  a  genuine  opening  up  of 
yourself,"  said  Political  Science 
Chairman  Kurt  Tauber.  "Gaudino 
remembered  what  you  said  last 
time,"  recalled  alumnus  Bill  Ben- 
nett '66. 


In  the  classroom  Gaudino  was  a 
teacher  with  "extraordinary  skill 
and  extraordinary  energy,"  said 
David  Booth.  He  forced  conclusions 
from  his  students,  "(iaudlno  created 
a  situation  In  which  you  felt  obliged 
for  self-reflection,"  explained  Math 
Professor  Nell  Grabols,  "He  made 
me  feel  uncomfortable  ...  He  was 
teasing  you  to  examine  yourself." 

Gaudino  felt  that  it  is  through  this 
unsettling  experience— through 
direct  confrontation  and  tests  of  per- 


sonal opinion  In  discussion— that 
each  opinion  can  be  clarified  and 
refined.  "The  discussion,"  wrote 
Gaudino,  "necessarily  forces  con- 
tradictions, distinctions,  and  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  abuse." 

He  believed  in  "a  sense  of  startling 
juxtaposition  of  illumination  by  con- 
trast, bringing  seemingly  unrelated 
learning  into  contact."  said  Richard 
Herzog  '60,  a  former  student  of  Gau- 


"What  would  Mao-Tse- 
Tung  think  if  he  saw  a 
Williams-Amherst 
game?'' 


dlno.  Gaudino  would  pose  questions 
such  as:  "What  would  Mao-Tse- 
Tung  think  if  he  saw  a  Williams- 
Amherst  game?" 

He  advocated  close  reading  of  the 
classics,  urging  students  to  under- 
stand not  only  the  content  of  Aristo- 
tle's work,  but  also  the  outlook  and 
feeling  with  which  he  wrote  It. 

Gaudino  believed  that  study  of  the 
liberal  arts— philosophy,  literature, 
history,  and  art— provides  a  "cultu- 
rally Induced  wholeness." 

But  Gaudino  also  advocated  the 
addition  of  experiential  education, 
with  unsettling  confrontations. 
Although  liberal  arts  is  "universal 
in  Its  Intention,"  he  saw  a  danger 
that  this  education  alone  might  culti- 
vate "contempt  for  other  cultures 
and  for  other  classes  of  people." 
This  experience  would  threaten  a 
student's  basic  lifestyle. 

The  last  of  manv  of  Gaudino's 


"direct  experience"  experiments  in 
education  was  a  program  which  he 
developed  and  called  "WlUlams-at- 
Home."  In  his  memo  on  possible 
uses  of  the  Gaudino  Fund.  Herzog 
explained  the  program: 

As  the  program  was  run  in  the 
1971-72  academic  year,  students 
took  courses  at  the  College  from  Sep- 
tember to  Decemt)er.  and  lived  with 
families  in  different  parts  of  Amer- 
ica from  January  to  June. 

The  required  course  was  in  pub- 
lic authority  and  was  oriented 
around  schools,  hospitals,  churches, 
and  police.  Students  visited  and  did 
papers  In  those  institutions  in  and 
around  Williamstown.  Course  mate- 
rials included  documentary  films. 

In  the  spring  semester,  each  stu- 
dent lived  in  a  home  in  Appalacha,  in 
Iowa,  Detroit"  or  three  southern 
states.  They  were  poor  families, 
some  were  farmers  and  some  were 
unionized  auto  workers.  Many  were 
on  some  kind  of  public  assistance. 

"Generally,  the  students  worked 
with  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  living,"  the  memo  continued. 
"In  between  each  home  stay,  the 
students  met  for  about  a  week  of 
conversation  and  reflection.  During 
these  Intervals,  they  were  to  pro- 
duce a  paper  on  their  experiences." 

The  Willlams-at-Home  program 
had  Inherent  problems  and  was  not 
100  percent  successful.  The  pro- 
gram, however,  completely 
changed  the  lives  of  some  student 
participants.  "Our  purpose,"  Gau- 
dino wrote  "is  not  just  to  have  expe- 
rience. It  Is  to  use  It.  It  Is  to  reflect 
upon  It,  to  let  It  enhance  or  inhibit 
our  sense  of  self."  ■ 
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CC  funding  questioned — 


Continued  from  Page  1 

Backtalk  magazines  were  forci- 
bly merged  for  financial 
reasons. 

Nevertheless,  on  March  13, 
McWhorter  spent  $50.22  on 
Popov,  Kahlua,  Johnnv  Walker 
Red.  Bailey's,  and  Barcardi  at 
King's.  Piatt  was  unsure  of  the 
purpose,  although  he  approved 
the  transaction.  "I  had  a  good 
working  relationship  with  Dar- 
rell,"  he  noted,  "the  officers 
trusted  each  other." 

McWhorter  explained  that  the 
liquor  was  served  at  a  reception 
for  Sonia  Sanchez,  a  black  poet 
from  Haverford  College. 
McWhorter,  who  had  arranged 
Sanchez's  visit,  invited 
members  of  groups  that  had 
help>ed  pay  for  the  visit.  "It  was 
a  discretionary  thing  on  my 
part."  he  said.  ".  .  .  The  guests 
were  mostly  BSU  and  Feminist 
Alliance  people,  who  had  a  spe- 
cific interest  in  her  (work)." 

About  $90  was  spent  for 
refreshments  at  Council  meet- 
ings. The  meetings  are  open  to 
any  student,  but  non-member 
attendance  is  usually  small. 

A  payment  of  $25.15  went  to 
the  Log  for  pitchers  of  beer  and 
snacks  on  several  dates  in  Janu- 
ary. "In  January,  people  wer- 
en't inclined  to  come  to 
meetings,"  noted  McWhorter. 
"My  idea  was  to  intice  people  to 
come  down  for  the  meetings,  to 
have  them  view  them  more  as  a 
break  than  as  a  chore. 

"It  comes  down  to  a  differ- 
ence in  style,"  McWhorter 
added.  "It's  how  to  get  people 
interested.  It  u'orked  — 
attendance  was  high.  I  don't 
know  if  it  was  me.  or  us  always 
f— ing  something  up,  or  the 
beer." 

A  $65.65  pavTTient  went  to  the 
Spirit  Shop  for  champagne  and 


beer  ser\'ed  at  the  final  Council 
meeting.  "The  last  meeting  is 
always  an  occasion  for  cham- 
pagne and  beer,  "  McWhorter 
asserted,  "and  it  was  flowing." 
Eugenia  Smith  had  no  records 
of  any  Council  money  spent  at 
any  liquor  store  in  1979-80. 

McWhorter  admitted  "techni- 
cal violations"  of  the  budget 
guidelines.  "I  took  the  responsi- 
bility last  year  .  .  .  yes,  perhaps 
the  expenses  are  excessive,  but 
they're  basically  valid  .  .  .  I'm 
not  willing  to  let  you  point  the 
finger  at  the  Council  or  at  bad 
bookkeeping,  you  can  point  it  at 
me.  I  did  everything  openly,  and 
it's  documented." 

Piatt  also  emphasized  that  all 
spending  records  are  public. 
"We  were  more  open  than  past 
administrations,"  he  com- 
mented. 

However,   there  are  discre- 
pancies in  the  record   Voucher 
numbers  for  several  of  the  tran- 
sactions     are    duplicated. 
Voucher  number  523,  $177.45  to 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  paid  on  March 
23,  is  not  entered  in  the  official 
Council    spending   records. 
Instead,     number    523    is 
listed  as  a  $30  payment  from  the 
Lehman    Service    Council    of 
April  2.  In  addition,  numbers  ,530 
and  531,  to  King's  and  the  Spirit 
Shop,    are    listed    in    Council 
records  as  payments  for  Purple 
Key  and  Williams  Coffeehouse 
expenses. 

Copies  of  both  sets  of 
vouchers  exist  only  in  the  Comp- 
troller's office,  where  the  dupli- 
cate numbers  were  not  noticed. 
The  result  was  that  current 
Council  Treasurer,  Steve 
Spears  '83.  did  not  know  about 
over  $300  in  expenses  charged  to 
the  Council.  He  did  not  learn  of 
the  expenses  until  he  noticed 
them  on  tally  sheets  received 


from  Eugenia  Smith  in  October 
of  this  year,  six  months  after  he 
took  office  in  April.  As  a  result. 
Spears  was  not  well  informed  of 
the  Council  budget  situation  last 
year. 

Piatt  described  the  discre- 
pancies as  mistakes  due  to  his 
neglecting  to  record  the 
voucher  numbers  and  expenses 
in  his  logbook.  "I  would  imagine 
I  filled  out  the  vouchers  imme- 
diately before  or  immediately 
after  spring  break,"  he  said. 


Frosh  elect  Council, 
Committee  reps. 


by  Laura  Seli{|;sohn 

The  Class  of  '85  elected  its 
first  contingent  of  representa- 
tives to  major  Colelge  commit- 
tees on  October  28,  29  and  30. 


Freshmen  voters  elected 
John  Hull  and  Laura  Volpe  to 
the  Honor  and  Discipline  Com- 
mittee. Michael  Govan  as 
representative  to  the  Cbmmit- 
tee  on  Educational  Policy,  and 
Omar  Wohabe  to  the  Committee 


Seventv-five  percent   of  the 

after  spring  break,"  he  said,    freshmen  voted  Thursday  and  ""^f  Wohabe  to  the  Coi 

"I  m  to  blame  for  the  whole  pro     priday,  resulting  in-except  in  °"  Undergraduate  Life 

cess   which  I  admit  was  done    ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^,^^,  Newly  elected  freshmen  gen- 

perfunctorily."                                „„p   Committee-runoffs   on  ^^f]ly  ^vere  enthusiastic  about 

"Mistakes  did  happen,  but  not    Friday,  in  which  55-60 percent  of  folding  office.  Council  Repre- 

with  willful  intent."  said  Piatt.    ,he  freshmen  voted,  according  tentative    Pam    Maloney 

to  Freshman  Council  President 
Lee  Berinstein. 

The  freshmen  elected  the  fol- 
lowing five  at-large  representa- 
tives  to  the  College  Council: 
.  ^.^^v...  „v......v.,  ^v.„.«.        Jennifer  Gilbert,  Kelly  Havig. 

AccordingTo'sml'th^t'heCoun-    ^o^"  I^^*"-  P^"^  Maloney,  and 
Jan  Van  Eck.  In  addition  to  the 


"We  were,  if  not  noble,  at  least 
well-intentioned  . .  .  I  feel  a  little 
embarrassed  as  the  bad  record- 
keeping, since  I  pride  myself  on 
being  well-organized."  Piatt  is 
currently  business  manager  of 
the  Student  Activities  Board 


cil  spent  $3,756  (2200  under  the 

former    administration)    last 

year,    compared    with    about 

$1,300  in  1979-80  and  $2,232  in 

1978-79.  This  year's  Council  is 

planning  to  spend  at)out  $2,000. 

Piatt  said  that  last  year  was 

the  first  time  that  the  Council 

allocation    had   even   been   an 

item  in   the  budget.   "Council 

expenses  were  previously  just 

deducted  from  the  buffer  fund," 

he  noted. 

"The  Council  should  have  a 
stricter    budget,"    said    Piatt. 


five  at-large  representatives, 
Vidisha  Dehejia  will  remain  a 
voting  member  of  the  College 
Council,  according  to  Council 
President  Freddie  Nathan  '83. 
Dehejia  has  been  the  fiaison 
between  the  freshman  and  Col- 
lege Councils  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  semester. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  continuity 
of  policy  and  frequent  student 
input,  the  Freshman  Council 
decided  that  freshman  repre- 
sentatives to  the  College  Coun- 


"The  way  it's  stated  now  is  an    cil  are  automatically  members 


invitation  to  trouble.  I  think  the 
dinners  are  a  good  idea,  but  they 
should  be  put  down  in  the 
budget,  as  should  all  expenses." 
Current  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan  said  that  ques- 
tionable spending  is  not  a  fea- 
ture of  his  administration.  "The 


of  the  Freshman  Council  too. 


declared,  "I  am  greatly  looking 
forward  to  this  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  College  Council. 
Student  involvement  is  essen- 
tial to  a  vital  school  community, 
and  I  would  hope  this  year  to 
increase  freshman  involvement 
and  to  heighten  the  interaction 
between  freshmen  and  upper- 
classmen." 

Election  procedure  was  more 
formal  this  year  than  last.  The 
Freshmen  Council's  Election 
Committee  required  petitions 
bearing  at  least  50  freshman 
signatures.  The  Freshman 
Council  also  held  a  Candidates' 
Night  at  the  Log,  giving  the 
Class  of  '85  a  chance  to  meet  the 
candidates. 

All  in  all,  commented  Fresh- 
man Council  President  Lee  Ber- 
instein,  "The  Election 
Committee  put  in  a  lot  of  hours 
and  did  a  great  job." 


Race    issues    confronted 


The  Williams  Black  Student 
Union  addressed  the  problems 
faced  by  Blacks  in  America  last 
Sunday  at  a  service  entitled, 


records  are  open  for  anyone  to     ..The  Issue  of  Institutionalized 

TntH        r        .     ..  Racism."  The  program,  held  in 

In  the  end,  you  just  have  to    Thompson    Memorial   Chapel, 


trust    the 
Spears. 


treasurer,"    said 


GUNS  DON'T  DIE— PEOPLE  DO  is 
such  an  important  book  that  we  are 
selling  it  for  $3,  what  it  cost  us. 


cfui's 

COLLEGE    BOOK    STORE     iNC 

^ILlIAMSTOWN     'V^ASS     OUft' 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILUAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Hors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-3306  458-5441 


Tired  of 
writing  home? 

Why  write  when  you  can 
send  the  Williams  Record? 

For  only  $10.00  we'll  send 

your  folks  every  issue  from 

now  till  the  end  of  the 

school  year. 

For  more  info,,  contact  any 

Record  editor 

Come  on.  When  was  the 

last  time  you  did  something 

nice  for  your  folks? 


The  Clip  Shop.  The  hair  salon  of  the  80's  for  He  &  She 


Your  hairstyle  should  match  your 
individual  looks  and  personality  The 
stylists  of  the  Clip  Shop  know  the 
importance  of  giving  their  clients 
something  they  can  handle  by  them- 
selves when  they  leave  the  salon  And 
also  something  that  suits  their  individ- 
ual bone  structure  In  essence,  that's 
what's  evident  in  the  styles  worn  by  the 
models  pictured  here 

Stop  in  for  a  free  consultation  and 
see  what  possibilities  could  be  in  store 
for  you 

The  Clip  Shop  has  three  convenient 
locations. 


WILLIAMSTOWN,  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD,  MA. 
447-9576 


BENN+MGTON.  VT. 
(802)  442-9823 


was  "provocative,"  according 
to  Craig  Venable  '84,  and 
included  performances  by 
members  of  Essence  and 
remarks  by  Eay  Headen  '82, 
Venable,  and  Kathy  Seward  '80. 

"The  service  offered  yet 
another  opportunity  for  the  Col- 
lege community  to  be  exposed 
to  the  perspective  of  the  black 
student  body,"  said  Venable. 

While  the  student  comments 
focused  on  bilateral  commit- 
ment In  approaching  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  polarity  at 
Williams,  Seward's  address 
offered  specific  suggestions  to 
the  black  students  on  campus. 
Among  these  was  the  task  of 
explaining  to  their  white  class- 
mates the  problems  they  face  In 
trying  to  realize  their  goals  and 
obligations  as  members  of 
society  and  as  members  of  a 
minority  within  society. 

"We  are  an  anomaly,  a  minor- 
ity, and  no  matter  how  hard  we 
may  try  to  disappear  into  the 
mainstream,  we  cannot,"  said 
Seward.  "Our  goal  should  never 
be  to  disappear  into  the  main- 
stream, be  it  white  or  black,  but 


to  stand  out  and  to  use  and  influ- 
ence that  mainstream  . . .  Black 
people  In  the  United  States 
share  a  heritage,  a  history  and  a 
culture  that  are  unique  and 
separate  from  the  experience  of 
the  majority.  That  Is  reality." 

A  year  after  the  incidents  that 
compelled  Williams  students  to 
question  their  society,  "the 
crowds  have  thinned  out  consid- 
erably, "  said  Venable.  One  stu- 
dent estimated  attendance  at 
about  75  persons. 

Laclc  of  sleep — 

Continued  from  Page  4 
amount  of  sleep  we  need.  Talbot 
refers  to  the  number  of  eight 
hours  as  a  "mythological  fig- 
ure; many  of  us  can  do  with  less 
sleep,  while  some  may  actually 
require  more.  We  may  trap  our- 
selves into  the  position  that, 
because  we  haven't  had  exactly 
eight  hours  of  sleep,  we  ought  to 
be  tired.  And  so,  we  do  feel  that 
way,  regardless  of  whether  we 
actually  needed  those  extra 
hours  of  sleep  or  not." 

As  I  watched  yet  another  poor 
wretch  descend  Into  the  bowels 
of  academia,  the  reserve  room, 
I  contemplated  our  bitter  fates. 
It's  not  pretty  and  it's  not  nice, 
but  (yawn)  someone's  got  to  do 
it. 
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Q\vS  Complain,  complain  . . . 


by  Jonathan  Meor 

When  I  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  Williams  College  in 
the  fall  of  1978,  I  thought  I 
had  some  pretty  good  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  The  aca- 
demic reputation  of  Williams 
is  second  to  none;  students 
and  faculty  grow  emotion- 
ally and  intellectually  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  condu- 
cive to  improving  oneself  In 
countless  directions.  For  a 
kid  from  Brooklyn,  Williams 
was  (and  still  is)  breathtak- 
ingly  t)eautiful;  the  Purple 
Valley  and  the  Ivy-covered 
campus  within  was  a  greater 
determining  factor  for  my 
applying  to  Williams  than  for 
any  of  the  other  fine  institu- 
tions I  had  visited.  Finally, 
but  not  least  importantly,  the 
people  at  Williams  are  the 
greatest. 

No,  you  may  be  wondering, 
I  am  not  spouting  adminis- 
tration propaganda.  Nor  am 
I  a  nostalgic  alumnus 
(although  I  hope  to  be  some- 
day). What  I  am  is  a  content 
Ephperson.  Complacent? 
No;  content.  Indifferent? 
No;  content.  One  might  say 
there's  not  a  heck  of  a  big  dif- 
ference among  these  words, 
but  I  disagree. 

Can't  one  be  concerned 
about  the  future,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  content  with 
the  present?  Can't  we  all  be 
Informed  about  issues  at  Wil- 
liams, while  at  the  same  time 
be  supportively  appreciative 


of  our  representatives  at  Wil- 
liams. 

Lastly,  can't  we  all  under 
stand  that  Williams,  just  like 
a  tree  in  a  storm,  must  bend 
with  the  wind,  or  break? 
Change,  Including  financial 
cutbacks,  have  become  a 
reality  in  the  richest  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United 
States  not  withstanding.  Why 
should  Williams  be  any  dif- 
ferent? 

I  believe  that  change,  (for 
better  or  for  worse),  when 
carefully  considered  and 
unmistakably  needed, 
should  be  implemented  grad- 
ually, but  without  bureau- 
cratic delay.  I  believe  that 
our  Administration,  with 
ample  input  from  the  College 
Council  and  committees,  is 
trying  to  do  just  that.  Those 
at  Williams  that  would  like  to 
see  our  Purple  College  stand- 
ing tall  and  stiff,  without 
bending  in  the  wind  of 
change,  are  being  unrealistic 
and  stubborn.  This  is  more 
dangerous  than  all  of  the 
changes  I've  seen. 

We  can  lessen  the  severity 
of  change  if  we  recognize  its 
inevitability;  Idon't  think  we 
should  surrender  to  change, 
but  I  do  think  that  if  it  is 
necessary,  we  must  imple- 
ment it. 

To  conclude,  I'd  like  to 
return  to  the  reasons  I  had 
for  applying  to  Williams;  if 
one  of  these  attributes  is  in 
danger  because  of  any 
changes  in  the  next  1000 
years  (barring  nuclear  war). 


Meal  hours  discussed 


by  Joe  Beach 

Discussion  at  last  week's 
combined  College  Council 
Committee  on  Undergraduate 
Life  (CUL)  meeting  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  embattled 
College  Food  Service.  This 
time,  however,  discussion  cen- 
tered not  on  complaints  but  on 
changes  suggested  to  alleviate 
meal-time  congestion. 

One  change  is  already  in 
effect:  dinner  opening  at  Grey- 
lock  has  been  pushed  back  from 
5: 30  to  5: 00.  In  order  to  deal  with 
overcrowding  at  brunch,  the 
Council  proposed  rolling  the 
start  of  brunch  back  to  11:00, 
alleviating  not  only  Greylock's 
crowding,  but  drawing  early 
brunchers  from  other  dining 
halls  as  well. 

CUL  Chairman  Cris  Roosen- 
raad  had  no  disagreement  with 
that  suggestions,  but  noted  that 
by  extending  weeknight  dinner 
hours,  some  employees  would 
be  working  beyond  limits  pres- 
cribed by  state  law. 

"The  CUL  has  put  forth  the 
idea  that  Baxter  and  Greylock 


be  open  after  7  p.m.,"  said  Roo- 
senraad,  "but  that  option  has 
got  some  labor  and  legal  costs. " 

Roosenraad  further  stated 
that  the  CUL  is  considering 
proposing  a  third  meal  plan  for 
all  students.  "We're  giving  con- 
sideration to  offering  either  a 
10-meal  or  7-meal  plan  to  all  stu- 
dents, not  just  those  in  co-ops  or 
off-campus.  We're  Interested  in 
student  reactions."  Roosenraad 
also  noted  that  the  CUL  this 
week  study  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  Dog  House  in 
Greylock. 

The  CUL  also  informed  the 
Council  of  its  meetings  consid- 
ering possible  changes  In  the 
roles  of  junior  and  faculty  advi- 
sors, with  Roosenraad  com- 
menting that  "as  a  committee, 
we  cannot  agree  with  last  year's 
report  that  freshman  advisors 
could  only  be  members  of  the 
teaching  faculty." 

This  week,  the  Council  will 
meet  with  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee  to  dis- 
cuss alternatives  to  the  current 
spring  exam  schedule  of  three 
exams  per  day  over  five  days. 
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I'll  become  the  most  penitent 
reactionary  this  college  has 
ever  seen.  Is  the  emotional 
and  Intellectual  atmos- 
phere at  Williams  shattered 
because  of  the  phasing-out  of 
Row  House  dining?  Will  the 
beauty  of  the  campus  and  the 
Purple  Valley  itself  become 
desiccated  in  the  absence  of 
our  four-legged  friends?  Will 
people  at  Williams  cease  to 
be  the  greatest  simply 
because  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  computer  to  give  us  the 
"O.K."  before  we  eat?  Is  the 
ethos  of  Williams  College 
really  endangered?  I  think 
not. 
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Jewish  activists  organize  groups 


by  Stuart  Smith 

Two  new  Jewish  groups  have 
been  formed  on  campus  this 
year  to  provide  services  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  Jewish 
Association,  according  to  the 
groups'  leaders. 

The  Jewish  Political  Action 
Committee  was  formed  with  a 
political  bent,  according  to  co- 
founder  Rich  Cohen  '82,  while 
the  Israel  Alliance,  formed  by 
Miriam  Sapiro  '82,  focuses  on 
Israel  as  a  country.  Both 
remain  affiliated  with  the  Jew- 
ish Association. 

The  purposes  of  the  three 
groups  often  overlap,  says 
Cohen,  but  the  action  commit- 
tee was  set  up  to  "provide  servi- 
ces that  the  Jewish  Association 
hadn't,  such  as  the  opportunity 
to  come  into  contact  with  other 
groups  and  to  hold  discussion 
meetings.  "  In  addition,  Cohen 
said,  the  group  is  "prepared  to 
take  positions  on  political  and 
social  issues,"  whether  on  the 
cross  burning  or  on  AW  ACS. 

Aims  of  the  Israel  Alliance, 
according  to  Sapiro.  include 
promoting  "the  image  of  Israel 
and  to  encourage  people  to 
study  there,  or  at  the  very  least 
to  visit  the  country."  Sapiro 
noted  that  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  study  In  a  var- 
iety of  fields  in  Israel,  whether 
studying  at  a  university  or 
working  on  a  kibbutz. 

Though  they  are  Independent, 
the  new  groups  do  maintain  ties 
to  the  Jewish  Association  and 
their  memberships  overlap. 

'  'There  has  been  a  lot  of  confu- 
sion, even  among  Jewish  stu- 


dents," about  the  relationship     ing  to  Cohen.  "They  want  to 
between  the  groups,  said  presi-     keep  us,  if  not  under  their  wing, 

at  least  allied  with  them."  he 
noted. 

The  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee's activities  have  mainly 
involved  dinner  meetings, 
including  one  on  the  topic  of '  'To 
be  a  Jew  at  Williams." 

In  order  to  effect  a  Black- 
Jewish  dialogue  on  campus. 
Professors  Dennis  Dickerson, 
Nathan  Katz  and  students  from 
both  committees  will  lead  a  dis- 
cussion Wednesday  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  Political 
Action  Committee  and  the 
WBSU. 


dent  of  the  Jewish  Association 
Richard  Wentz  '82.  Sapiro  said 
the  Jewish  Association,  which 
she  characterizes  as  more  reli- 
gious in  orientation*  than  the 
new  groups,  has  offered  the 
Israel  Alliance  some  funds,  and 
that  the  Alliance  plan  to  go  to 
College  Council  within  two 
weeks  to  apply  for  their  own 
funding. 

Though  It  has  no  plans  to  seek 
funding,  the  Jewish  Political 
Action  Committee  will  have  one 
member  on  the  Jewish  Associa- 
tion's executive  board,  accord- 


Welcome  to  Williams! 


Free  Plant! 


with  $5.00  purchase 
and  this  ad. 

At   The    Cottage. 

Your    decorating 
center  for 
bedspreads,  rugs, 
pillows  and 
baskets. 


96  Water  St. 

Open  Sundays,  Too! 


The 


Purple  Pub 

Bank  Street 


Monday 

Draft  Beer  Night 
Pabst  Beer  64  oz. 
pitchers  $1.50 
7  pm  -  12  midnight 

Tuesday 

Prime  Time 
(reduced  prices) 

Wednesday,  Nov.  4 

Tuborg  Night 

Assorted  Tuborg  advertising 

to  be  given  away.   9-12 


Thursday 

Vodka  Night 
Any  Vodka  drink 
$1.00 


Friday 


Lunch  special 
Beer  and  Deli 
Sandwich  with  I.D. 
$2.00 


NOTE:  Lunch  served  Monday-Saturday  11:30-2:00  pm 
Best  Deli  in  town! 
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The  Williams  balloon  man.  a  regular  attraction  at  all  Eph  home  football 
games,  will  make  his  final  appearance  of  the  season  Homecoming  Week- 
end. (Govan) 
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TONIGHT 

Genesee  Cream  Ale  Night 
Discounts,  T-shirts,  Grand  Prize 

Wednesday 

Seth  Rogovoy  and  friends  will  perform. 


THURSDAY 

Euphoria  will  sing  - 


9:30 
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Debaters  argue  abortion  legality 


by  Collin  Harris 

A  proposal  to  ban  abortion 
throughout  the  United  States 
was  discussed  at  the  Adelphic 
Speaking  Union  debate  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall  last 
Wednesday  night. 

The  debate  formed  the  first 
half  of  a  two-part  forum  on  abor- 
tion; thesecond  half  was  a  panel 
discussion.  The  panelists  and 
debaters  fielded  questions  from 
the  audience  after  their 
speeches. 

The  Adelphic  Union  debaters 
were  Jim  Johnson  '84  and  Beth 
Grossman  '84. 

Johnson  spoke  in  support  of  a 
nationwide  ban  on  abortion.  He 
contended    that    "the    human 
fetus  is  protected  from  abortion 
by  murder  laws.  There  is  no  mil- 
lisecond in  which  the  fetus  is 
anything  but  human.  The  fetal 
stage  is  but  one  stage  of  life  mat- 
uration. There  should  be  no  indi- 
vidual choice  on  the  matter  of 
abortion;  a  collective  decision 
must  be  made  and  that  decision 
must   be  that  the  practice  of 
abortion  be  made  illegal." 

Beth  Grossman  sp)oke  against 
banning    abortion.    Grossman 
maintained     that     abortion 
"should  not  be  legislated."  She 
asserted  that  "according  to  the 
philosophies  on  which  the  con- 
stitution is  based,  murder  is  ille- 
gal only  when  it  undermines  the 
stability    of    the    state.    The 
murder  of  a  criminal  in  cases  of 
capital  punishment  or  of  a  sold- 
ier in  times  of  war  is  not  illegal. 
In  these  instances,"  said  Gross- 


man, "murder  is  not  only  legal 
but  venerated." 

Grossman  felt  that  "by  not 
letting  a  woman  make  the 
choice  of  getting  a  legal  abor- 
tion in  the  United  States,  you 
make  safe  abortions  available 
only  to  the  rich  who  can  go 
abroad."  She  concluded  that 
"the  poor  woman  is  forced  to 
face  the  repulsion  of  the  bloody 
coathanger." 

Feather  Augustine  Graap, 
assistant  Chaplain  of  the  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  of  two  pane- 
lists to  speak.  Graap  noted  that 
a  distinction  must  be  made 
between  morality  and  civil  law. 
"God's  law  is  higher  than  man's 
law,"  he  began.  "The  church 
says,  "Thou  shalt  not  Kill."  This 
law  is  intended  for  the  common 
good  of  society.  If  abortion  is  to 


remain  legal,  it  will  multiply, 
endangering  society,  killing  it 
from  within." 

Debbie  Gregg  '82,  a  member 
of  the  Feminist  Alliance,  fol- 
lowed Graap.  She  affirmed  that 
a  woman  should  be  allowed  to 
abort  her  pregnancy.  "Because 
the  fetus  isn't  viable  outside  the 
womb,  it  is  not  a  life,  but  only  a 
potential  life.  To  give  it  rights 
would  be  to  abridge  the  life  of 
the  parents.  The  fetus  isn't  as 
important  as  the  lives  and  plans 
of  its  parents.  As  private  citi- 
zens, the  question  of  whether  to 
abort  should  be  a  decision  left  to 
the  individual.  We're  in  a  demo- 
cracy, not  a  totalitarian  state," 
she  said. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  planned 
series  of  Adelphic -sponsored 
debates. 


Faculty  size  enlarged 


by  Sara  Ferris 

The  size  of  the  faculty  is  up  by 
about  31/2  full-time  positions  this 
year,  according  to  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  John  Reichert.  "We've 
got  more  (faculty)  than  we 
think  we  ought  to  have,"  he 
said. 

Reichert  explained  that  the 
faculty  size  fluctuates  around 
150  full-time  faculty  slots,  with 
"a  significantly  greater 
number  of  people  filling  these 
positions." 

He  attributed  some  of  the 
Increase  totewer  faculty  leaves 
this  semester.  "The  number  of 
leaves  Is  down  by  about  three 


Model  EL-506 

Full-featured  scientific  calculator  with  3- 
key  independent  memory  system. 

•  10-digit  liquid  crystal  display.  •  3-key  indepen- 
dent memory.  •One-touch  percent  and  square 
root  keys.  •Automatic  Power-Off  (A. P.O.)  pro- 
longs battery  life.  •Performs  hypertxDlic,  polar 
coordinates,  time  conversions.  •Constant  (K) 
and  reciprocal.  •3  levels  of  parentfieses/4  pen- 
ding operations.  •Includes  wallet  case  and  bat- 
teries. 

$29.95 


cA/ycC^L&LLancL  ± 

36  Spring  Street     -     -     Williamstown 
Telephone  458-4920 


DELIVERY  SERVICE  MENU 
Hours  7:00  p.m.  -  1 1 :00  p.m.  Daily 

Last  orders  taken  at  1 0:30  p.m. 

*  Minimum  Order  for  Delivery  is  $1  0.00  *No  coupons  accepted  on  deliveries 

Orders  of  $10.00  or  more  called  in  and  picked  up  at  the 
restaurant  subject  to  10%  student  discount.  ID  Required. 
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SPECIALTY   SANDWICHES: 

NEW  VEAL  PARMIGIANA 

1  85 

ROAST  BEEF 

1  85 

CHICKEN 

1  75 

FISH 

1  45 

HAM   &   CHEESE 

1  65 

SOFT   DRINKS                   bm   49     med   b9     Ig    70 

COCO  COLA -^  TAB 

DR    PEPPER       ROOT  BEER         ORANGE 
SHAKES                                                               Regular 

VANILLA     CHOCOLATE     STRAWBERRY 

70 

COFFEE  -  REGULAR,   SANKA    MILK 


NEW  APPLE   PIE.  ALL  NATURAL  SLICE 


37 


75 


HAMBURGER   SANDWICHES 

WHOPPER"    SANDWICH 

1  39 

WHOPPER '^    SANDWICH  W- CHEESE 

1  49 

DOUBLE   WHOPPER" 

1  99 

DOUBLE   WHOPPER'-    W    CHEESE 

209 

DOUBLE   HAMBURGER 

1.10 

DOUBLE    CHEESEBURGER 

1  30 

HAMBURGER 

.57 

CHEESEBURGER 

67 

WHOPPER  JUNIOR" 

79 

WHOPPER  JUNIOR"    CHEESE 

89 

French/          regular 

52 

FRIES    )          large 

68 

ONION  RINGS 

75 

The  QUICK  and  EASY  way  to  relieve  the  MUNCHIES  during  studying,  Monday  nite  football,  etc. 


full-time  equivalent  leaves,"  he 
commented.  Visiting  Bernhard 
and  Luce  professors  have  also 
inflated  the  faculty  ranks. 

According  to  Reichert,  the 
College  will  try  to  reduce  the 
faculty  size  before  adding  the 
six  new  full-time  faculty  posi- 
tions called  for  in  the  Report  on 
the  '80s.  "Faculty  growth 
comes  about  by  planning,  not  by 
a  gradual  drift  upwards,"  he 
said. 

He  explained  that  "nothing  is 
going  to  happen  soon  or  all  at 
once  ...  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cational Policy  (CEP)  is  look- 
ing at  the  curriculum  and 
curriculum  needs  each  year.  No 
actual  decision  has  been  made 
yet  on  any  particular  area  to  be 
covered." 

Zirka  Filipczak,  head  of  the 
faculty-student  Committee  on 
Priorities  and  Resources, 
added,  "We're  looking  for  a 
sense  of  where  those  faculty 
would  be  most  needed." 

One  possible  result  of  this 
year's  faculty  increase  is  that 
the  number  of  courses  offered 
this  semester  has  increased  by 
17  over  the  24  given  during  first 
semester  last  year.  Reichert 
cautioned,  however,  "It's  hard 
to  tell  how  much  impact 
(faculty  size)  would  have  on 
that." 

Class  sizes  have  not  changed 
significantly  from  past  years. 
Figures  released  by  Registrar 
George  Howard  show  that  over 
80  f)ercent  of  Williams  classes 
have  30  or  fewer  students  while 
50  percent  fall  within  the  6  to  20 
student  range.  The  student- 
faculty  ratio  is  about  12  to  1,  said 
Howard. 

Howard  noted  that  his  figures 
do  not  include  labs  and  confer- 
ences. He  explained,  "Different 
departments  have  different 
philosophies  about  class  sizes. 
Some  favor  many  small  sec- 
tions while  others  choose  one 
large    lecture    with    smaller 

conferences." 

He  contrasted  English  101, 
with  an  enrollment  of  340  broken 
down  into  18  sections,  with  Art 
101,  which  has  two  lecture  sec- 
tions for  its  251  students. 


CLASSIFIEDS 

crush  WESLEYAN! 

ECKANKAR-Day  of  Eck  ,  talks  & 
creative  arts,  Nov.  7,  1-5  pm. 
Brooks  Rogers 

Discussion  class  every  Tuesday  8 
pm,  Driscoll  Lounge  Free  Your 
right  to  know 

FOUND  sterling  silver  butter 
knife  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity, 
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Ruggers  roll 
over  Babson 

by  Dave  Weaver 

Scoring  a  stunning  upset,  the 
Rugby  Football  Club  soundly 
thrashed  the  visiting  Babson 
squad  last  Saturday. 

In  the  Aside  match,  the  Eph 
ruggers  got  the  ball  rolling 
early  on  with  a  score  from 
Kevin  Drewyer  '82.  The  backs 
continued  their  attack  as 
seniors  Phil  Sheridan  and  Kir- 
wan  Webb  combined  for  some 
neat  plays,  but  a  tough  Babson 
defense  only  allowed  three 
more  points  in  the  half:  a  41- 
yard  field-goal  by  Jeff  Hilger 

•82. 

In  the  second  half  the  Willi- 
ams ruggers  began  to  open 
things  up.  The  scrum,  led  by  co- 
captain  Jeff  Desmond  '82, 
began  to  dominate  the  rucking 
and  mauling,  pushing  the  Green 
scrum  down  the  field.  The  backs 
followed  suit,  slashing  holes  in 
the  opposing  line.  VeteranChris 
Smy the  '82  led  the  way,  ripping  in 
for  two  tries  as  the  score 
mounted.  Junior  standout  Bill 
Donovan  scored  his  third  try  of 
the  season,  putting  the  icing  on 
the  cake.  The  final  tally  was  19- 

3. 


Halloween  parties  Saturday  night  buzzed  with  excitement  over  students' 
creative  costumes. 


Sport   shorts   sport  shorts 


Rugby  Rules 

After  a  successful  road  trip 
against  Dartmouth  last  week, 
Williams  women's  rugby  A-side 
continued  its  undefeated  streak 
by  triumphing  over  Mt. 
Holyoke,  20-0,  Saturday. 

An  unrelenting  performance 
by  the  line  and  scrum  led  to 
five  skillfully  executed  tries  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  Two  light- 
ning runs  by  Martha  Paper  '82 
up  the  weak  side  led  to  two 
tries.  The  powerfully  cohesive 
effort  of  the  scrum  provided  two 
additional  Williams  tries.  The 
fifth  score  was  achieved  by  a 
quick  run  by  Barb  Welcher  '83. 

The  B-side  lost  in  an  abbre- 
viated contest  with  Albany  Law 
School  A-side.  Although  the 
game  was  difficult  and  disap- 

Honor  Ephraim 


pointing,  it  provided  a  valuable 
experience  for  the  young  B-side. 

Field  Hockey  Stars 

Placing  more  players  on  the 
first  team  of  the  all-star  squad 
than  any  other  school,  Williams 
field  hockey  had  great  success 
at  this  weekend's  competition  to 
select  the  Northeast  college  all- 
star  team.  The  all-star  team 
will  play  in  two  weeks  al  the 
Northeast  regional  tournament 
where  players  will  be  chosen  to 
play  in  the  nationals. 

Three  players  were  named  to 
the  first  squad.  Senior  Beth  Con- 
nolly Is  on  the  team  for  the 
second  time.  Two  sophomores 
also  made  the  team:  Sue  Har- 
rington and  Dorothy  Briggs. 

Three  other  players  were  also 
honored.     Emily    Sneath    '85 


made  second  team.  Mary  Pyn- 
chon  '83  was  named  to  the  third 
team.    Holly    Perry    '82    was 
named  as  an  alternate. 
J.V.  Soccer 

Winning  4-0  over  Vassar  on 
Saturday,  the  men's  junior  var- 
sity soccer  squad  improved  its 
record  to  5-3-1.  The  team  is  led 
by  goalies  Ted  Murphy  '85.  John 
Dagnello  '85.  and  Steve  Willey 
'85.  Co-captains  Bill  Harrison 
*83  and  Jamie  King  '84  provide 
the  defense  and  the  team  with 
leadership  and  acute  soccer 
minds. 

Austin  Lehr.  a  junior  who  is 
playing  his  way  back  to  the  var- 
sity after  suffering  an  injury  at 
the  start  of  the  season,  leads  the 
attack,  which  has  outscored  its 
opponents.  14  to  7. 


Show  your  purple  blood 


by  Darrell  White 

I'm  a  big  fan  of  college 
holidays— fall  break.  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  spring 
break,  they're  all  great.  But  I 
realize  that  we're  here  with  an 
eye  toward  the  future  and  that  it 
would  be  somewhat  presumptu- 
ous to  ask  for  another  college 
holiday,  especially  since 
summer  is  always  just  around 
the  corner.  There  is  a  grave 
injustice  here  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, however;  why  don't  we 
celebrate  Ephraim  Williams' 
birthday? 

It  wasn't  always  this  way. 
Ephraim  hasn't  been  neglected 
like  this  throughout  the  history 
of  the  College.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
modest  endowment  set  aside  for 
the  express  purpose  of  celebrat- 


ing Ephraim  Williams'  birth- 
day. The  happy  event  falls  on 
February  22,  which  is  a  Monday 
next  year— instant  three-day 
weekend.  This  would  give  us 
plenty  of  time  to  produce  an 
occasion'worthy  of  our  founding 
father. 

Just  think  of  how  good  this 
will  be  for  the  school  spirit  on  a 
campus  that  saw  only  1,500  in 
attendance  at  the  first  home 
football  game  (and  a  very  quiet 
1,500  at  that).  Here's  something 
we  can  rally  around.  There's 
something  in  this  for  everyone. 
Those  of  us  who  lean  towards 
activism  can  organize  a  sit-in  in 
the  Treasurer's  office  until  they 
release  the  Jackson  Endow- 
ment for  celebrating  Ephraim 
Williams'  birthday.  The  admin- 


istration can  create  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Ephraim  Willi- 
ams, which  will  study  the  issue 
and  debate  all  of  the  possibili- 
ties with  College  Council. 

F"or  the  rest  of  us,  who  can  say 
no  to  a  birthday  party,  much 
less  to  one  that  features  a  cake 
adorned  with  260-plus  candles? 
We  can  have  Secret  Ephraims 
and  give  each  other  presents 
every  day  for  a  week,  and 
WCFM  can  play  birthday  songs 
all  weekend.  The  possibilities 
are  endless. 


NOTICE  NOTICENOTICENOTICE 

As  of  November  1 ,  night  park- 
ing on  Towne  Street  will  be 
prohibited  All  violators  will  be 
towed  For  further  details,  call 
Chief  Zoito  of  the  Williannstown 
Police  Dept 
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UNIQUE  GIFTS 
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1 18  Water  street 
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Goal     eludes   booters 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Defense  ruled  the  day  in 
men's  varsity  soccer  action  on 
Sunday,  as  Williams  and 
Springfield  battled  to  a  score- 
less tie.  Springfield  opened  the 
game  with  good  pressure,  but 
failed  to  capitalize  on  its  early 
chances. 

Williams*  defense,  led  by 
senior  Co-captains  Reg  Jones 
and  Brian  Daniell.  held  up 
under  the  attack  and  turned  the 
flow  of  the  game  back  to  the 
Ephs.  The  first  half  ended  with 
the  momentum  clearly  in  favor 
of  Williams. 

The  Ephs  continued  to  domi- 
nate the  play  for  most  of  the 
second  half,  with  the  midfield. 
led  by  Rob  Kusel  '83  and  Eric 
Stein  '83,  controlling  the  ball. 
The  Springfield  defense,  how- 


ever, led  by  goalkeeper  Dana 
White,  denied  the  score.  The 
double  overtime  featured  end- 
to-end  action,  but  again  neither 
team  was  able  to  tally. 

The  Ephs  outshot  Springfield, 
32-23.  Williams  goalkeeper  Ken 
Rhodes  '85  had  14  saves  while 
White  had  17  in  preserving  the 
shutout  for  the  visitors. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Ephs' 
four-game  unbeaten  streak 
came  to  an  end  against  top- 
ranked  Babson  as  Williams 
went  down  to  a  2-1  defeat.  Bab- 
son's  goals  were  scored  by 
Bobby  Fischer  and  Tom  Silva, 
with  Guido  Florentine  assisting 
on  both.  Dave  Nasser  '8.3  put  the 
lone  Williams  goal  on  the  board, 
but  it  came  too  late  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  game. 


WINE  SPECIALS 

Cartier  Blanc  De  Blanc  1.99/750ml. 

Kressman  Bordeaux  Blanc  1978  2.99/liter 

Coviro  Bianco  2.99/mag. 

Grand  Yvecourt  Bordeaux  Blanc        4.99/mag. 
All  California  Cellars  and  Inglenook 
4  liter  jugs  6.99 

IMPORTED  BEER  SPECIAL 


Krakus  (Poland) 


9.99/case     2.75/six 


WEST  PACKAGE  STORE 

ROUTE  2 

BETWEEN  N.A.  AND  WILLIAMSTOWN 

663-6081 


UNIVEfiSlir  OF  CHICAGO 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

M.B.A. 

Students  of  All  Majors  and  Fields  jhvited 

Cotne  to  our  meetings  to  hear  about  our  MBA  and 
PhL")  Progrants  and  to  ask  any  questions  about  the 
curriculum,  admission,  financial  aid,  and  career 
opportunities  available  in  the  following  fields  of 
management: 

Finance  Health  Administration 

tlconomics-  l^ubiic  and  NonProfit 

ivlarketmg  Human  Resources 

Accourttmg  Management  Science 

General  Management  Policy 

Monday,  November  9 
Contact  Office  of  Career  Counseling  for  sign  ups. 
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The  men's  varsity  cross-country  squad  crushed  archrivals  Amherst  and  Wesleyan  Saturday 

Gridders  trample  Union,  30-6 


by  Ted  Herwig 

Soundly  trouncing  Union  Col- 
lege. 30-6.  the  football  squad 
played  what  head  coach  Bob 
Odell  called  its  best  game. 

"This  was  definitely  our  best 
game  of  the  season,  "Odell  said. 
"We  played  well  on  both  sides  of 
the  ball.  Offensively,  we  were 
able  to  move  the  ball  consist- 
ently. And,  our  running  defense 
was  excellent— we  held  Union  to 
only  26  yards  in  38  tries.  This 
was  also  the  first  game  we've 
been    able    to    score    on    the 
ground.  We  were  beginning  to 
have    a    complex    about    our 
inability  to  run  the  ball  over  the 
goal  line,  but  we  did  that  twice 
against  Union." 

Williams  sophomore  line- 
backer Dan  Wilen  opened  up  the 
scoring  for  the  day  when  he 
intercepted  a  Dan  Stewart  pass 
and  ran  it  back  60  yards  for  a 
touchdown  on  the  ninth  play  of 
the  game,  after  2:  37  minutes  of 
play.  Senior  placekicker  Rich 
Coomber  added  the  extra  point. 

Union  responded  several  pos- 


sessions later  with  an  attempt  to 
even  the  score  up  with  a  three 
play  drive.  Stewart's  41-yard 
pass  to  John  Johnson  was  good 
for  a  touchdown,  but  the  extra- 
point  attempt  failed.  Williams 
led  7-6. 

B.  J.  Connolly  '84  engineered 
the  Eph's  first  scoring  drive  of 
the  day  as  he  advanced  the  Eph- 
men  45  yards  in  nine  plays.  He 
put  the  points  on  the  board  him- 
self with  a  two-yard  quarter- 
back keeper.  This  was 
Williams's  first  touchdown  on 
the  ground  of  the  season. 

The  Ephs  put  together 
another  drive  on  their  fifth  pos- 
session of  the  second  half. 
Micah  Taylor  '82.  the  Ephs' 
leading  receiver,  made  a  25- 
yard  gain  on  a  surprise-play 
reverse  to  help  advance  Willi- 
ams to  the  Union  four.  Left  with 
four  yards  to  the  goal  on  fourth 
and  goal.  Odell  sent  Coomber  in 
to  attempt  a  field  goal.  The  21- 
yard  try  was  good. 

The  Ephs  scored  again  on 
their  very  next  possession  after 


WUFO  smokes  foes, 
going  to  regionals  ' 


t 


Qualifying  for  the  regionals 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
WUFO  came  through  when  it 
counted  and  placed  fourth  in  the 
sectional  tournament  at 
Amherst  this  weekend.  The 
hosting  team.  ZooMass.  placed 
first,  followed  by  the  Tourists 
and  the  Dukes,  both  club  teams 
from  Connecticut.  WUFO  and 
the  three  teams  will  return  to 
Amherst  next  weekend  to  face 
the  four  top  teams  from  the 
other  two  Northeastern  sections 
in  the  regional  tournament.  One 
team  from  there  will  go  on  to  the 
nationals  in  Austin.  Texas. 

WUFO  was  inspired  and  con- 
fident after  the  Purple  Valley 
Ultimate  Classic  last  weekend. 
The  Ephs  defeated  four  out  of 
five  teams,  including  the  Rude 
Boys  from  Boston.  The  Rude 
Boys  are  strong  contenders  for 
the  national  title  and  feature 
two  former  WUFO  presidents. 

WUFO  began  Saturday  morn- 
ing by  walking  past  Whoo-Pie  in 
a  relaxed  but  spirited  game. 
The  intensity  mounted  in  the 
next  game  against  the  Tourists, 
the  second  seed.  WUFO  surged 
ahead  by  four  early  in  the  first 
half,  but  this  was  countered  by 
an  extremely  consistent  Tourist 
offense,  which  capitalized  on 
WUFO  mistakes.  They  look  the 
lead  at  halftime  and  kept  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  game. 

WUFO  then  faced  UConn.  in  a 
match  that  would  determine 
which   team   would  go  to  the 


regionals.  Williams  played  with 
vigor  and  precision,  but  slipped 
to  give  them  the  lead  at  the  half. 
WUFO  psych  rose  to  unprece- 
dented heights  for  the  second 
half.  With  exceptional  play  by 
virtually  everyone,  WUFO 
glided  to  a  monumental  seven 
point  victory.  With  this  tri- 
umph. WUFO  made  it  to  the 
regional  tournament  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history. 

Wrap  up  season 


Eph  Gar>'  Pfaff  '83  forced  and  re- 
covered a  fumble  by  Dutchmen 
quarterback  Dan  Stewart  on 
Union's  25-yardline.  Connolly 
hit  Taylor  in  the  end  zone  with 
an  eight-yard  pass  four  plays 
later.  Williams  led.  24-6. 

Junior  Scott  Garabedian 
relieved  Connolly  at  the  Eph 
helm  and  he  too  orchestrated  a 
scoring  drive.  An  interception 
set  up  an  Eph  drive  that  a  Union 
face-masking  penalty  acceler- 
ated. Garabedian  tried  a  new 
variant  by  running  left,  found 
enough  of  a  hole,  and  scored 
5: 55  remained  in  the  game;  the 
kick  failed. 

Williams  led  in  all  the  statis- 
tics except  for  passing.  Jay 
Wheatley  '82  led  in  rushing  with 
74  yards  in  20  carries.  Connolly 
had  33  yards  from  16  tries.  The 
leading  Dutchman.  John  John- 
son, had  22  yards  from  7  carries. 
The  entire  Union  offense  mus- 
tered 26  yards  on  the  ground  in 
38  carries. 

Connolly  threw  14  passes  and 
completed  5  for  48  yards.  He  had 
one  touchdown  pass  and  no 
interceptions.  The  Dutchmen 
quarterbacks  completed  seven 
of  18  for  89  yards  but  gave  up 
three  interceptions. 

Williams  fumbled  four  limes 
and  lost  three.  Union  seven 
times,  losing  four.  The  Ephs  had 
four  penalties  for  25  yards; 
Union  was  docked  52  yards  for 
seven  infractions. 

"We  were  very  apprehensive 
about  Union  but  our  guys  rose  to 
the  occasion  and  denied  them 
what  they'd  done  well  all  sea- 
son." Odell  said.  It  was  a  good 
game,  we  needed  the  win,  and  it 
gives  us  a  springboard  for  the 
Little  Three." 


Harriers  capture 
twelfth  Little  Three 


by  Lyman  Casey 

"For  the  first  time  in  recent 
history,  the  possibility  exists 
that  ...  the  men's  (cross- 
country) team  might  win  the 
Little  Three  championship  ..." 
—Last  week's  Amherst  Student 

"Don't  ever  underestimate 
the  power  of  an  angry  Bear" 
was  the  lesson  the  Lord  Jeffs 
were  taught  last  Saturday,  as 
the  Eph  harriers  decimated 
Amherst's  dream  of  winning  the 
conference  title  for  the  first 
time  in  25  years,  27-41  (Wes- 
leyan finished  third  with  65 
points). 

The  Eph  squad  was  merciless 
as  it  sought  to  avenge  the  theft 
of  its  good-luck  mascot,  the 
Bear,  who  was  kidnapped  last 
winter  by  an  Amherst  indoor 
trackster  frustrated  by 
repeated  Amherst  losses. 

The  race  went  off  at  a  fairly 
relaxed  pace  for  the  first  mile, 
and  by  mile  two  Williams  had 
clearly  taken  charge  of  things, 
putting  most  of  its  team  right 
behind  Amherst's  second  man. 
By  the  fourth  mile.  John  Nelson 
'84  and  The  Lord  Jeffs'  Jeff  Poor 


had  opened  up  a  sizable  lead 
over  the  rest  of  the  field.  Dan 
Riley  '83  was  running  strong 
behind  them,  and  Lyman  Casey 
•83.  Chris  O'Neill  '84,  Brian 
Angle  '84,  and  senior  co-captain 
Chuck  Stewart  all  followed 
within  thirty  seconds,  well 
ahead  of  Amherst's  third  man. 

The  finish  had  Williams  tak- 
ing second,  fourth,  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth.  The  Ephs  also 
managed  to  put  their  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  men  In  front  of 
Amherst's  fourth  man. 

Amid  the  post  race  excite- 
ment, the  team  barely  noticed 
when  Amherst  began  to  cheer, 
"Gimme  a  B,  Gimme  an  E, 
Gimme  an  A,  Gimme  an  R; 
What've  we  got?  We've  got  the 
Bear!  "  The  team  then  broke  Its 
huddle  to  reveal  The  One  And 
Only  Bear.  His  return  was  met 
with  the  cheers  of  30-plus  crazed 
harriers,  some  of  whom  (the 
freshmen)  had  heard  the  legend 
of  the  Bear,  but  never  actually 
seen  him. 

The  JV  team  also  proved 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of 
squashing  Amherst  Saturday. 


Women  runners  in 
two  places  at  once 


by  Patricia  Hellman 

There  was  a  lot  of  activity  in 
the  science  quad  last  Saturday, 
as  a  series  of  four  cross-country 
races  started  from  and  finished 
In  this  area  In  rapid 
succession. 

The  day  began  with  the 
annual  alumni  race,  followed 
by  the  women's,  men's,  and  J.  V. 
Little  Three  meets.  Ordinarily, 
the  Williams  women  would  have 
been  highly  favored  in  this  race, 
but  this  time,  due  to  a  conflict  In 
schedule,  the  top  5  were  unable 
to  compete.  Coach  Bud  Fisher 
tried  to  change  the  meet  to 
another  weekend,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  as  the  Wesleyan 
coach  would  not  agree  to  the 
change.  Therefore,  the  team 
was  forced  to  race  Its  second 
squad  against  Amherst's  and 
Wesleyan's  first  teams. 

Despite  the  odds,  the  Willi- 
ams girls  put  up  a  valiant 
effort,  placing  four  in  the  top 
ten.  Unfortunately,  Amherst 
runners  took  first  and  second, 
with  Betsv  McKav  and  Bonnie 


Spikers  second  in  Northeast 


Competing  In  its  second 
major  tournament  in  two 
weeks,  the  volleyball  team  once 
again  sailed  into  the  champion- 
ships but  was  denied  first  place 
in  a  dramatic,  seesaw  match. 

The  pressure  reached  a  peak 
In  the  third  game  of  the  final 
championship  match  between 
Williams  and  Smith  College 
wnen  the  score  became  knotted 
at  eleven.  The  winner  of  the 
Northeast  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  tourna- 
ment, which  Included  the  eight 
best  teams  in  the  22  member 
league,  would  be  determined  by 
the  last  four  points. 

The  entire  match  was  per- 
fectly even  as  Williams  won  the 
first  game  1.5-11  after  it  had  been 
tied  at  ten.  The  Dancewicz  sis- 
ters   made   the   difference   as 


Anne  '82  served  and  Terry  '82 
attacked  the  net.  Smith  got  rol- 
ling in  the  second  game  and  kept 
Williams  on  the  defensive  all 
game.  Smith  won.  15-8. 

The  teams  traded  points  in  the 
deciding  game  up  to  eleven. 
Smith,  which  had  been  seeded 
number  one.  came  through  and 
took  four  straight  p>olnts  to  end 
the  battle. 

For  Williams  there  were  no 
stars.  The  team  jelled  and 
played  with  precise  teamwork. 
The  team  ended  their  season 
with  a  record  of  18  and  12  and 
second  place  in  both  the  Nor- 
theast Volleyball  Tournament 
and  the  Northeast  Intercolle- 
giate Athletic  Conference  tour- 
nament this  weekend. 

The  Ephwomen  glided  to  the 
championship  relatively 
smoothly.   They   romped  over 


Wheaton  15-4,  15-2  with  junior 
Kathleen  Gllmore  serving  ten 
straight  points.  Wellesley  was 
the  second  victim,  falling  also  in 
two  games.  The  setter-hitter 
combination  of  Carol  Dorfman 
'84  and  Lisa  Pepe  '83  clicked  for 
numerous  put-aways.  Senior 
Kenwyn  Fuller  added  clever 
serving  to  complete  the  offense. 
Earlier  In  the  week.  Williams 
took  on  two  of  the  Big  Three  and 
showed  that  a  smaller  school 
could  hold  its  own.  The  Ephwo- 
men topp)ed  both  Yale  and  Har- 
vard in  two  games  apiece.  Yale 
fell  first,  losing  15-6.  15-8  before 
a  spirited  and  partial  Williams 
crowd  in  Lasell  Gym.  The  Har- 
vard Crim.son  threatened  in  the 
first  game,  but  Williams  pulled 
it  out.  15-12.  Putting  everything 
together  in  the  final  game,  the 
Ephwomen  rolled.  15-8. 


McLeod  running  in  in  20: 59  and 
21:12.  respectively.  Williams' 
first  finisher  was  Susan  Baer  '85 
who  was  seventh,  followed  by 
Liz  Moore  '85,  Tracy  King  '84, 
and  Betsey  Kepes  '82.  Amherst 
won  the  meet  with  38  points, 
beating  Wesleyan  with  39,  and 
Williams  with  47. 

In  previous  years.  It  would  not 
even  have  t)een  possible  for  Wil- 
liams to  field  two  separate 
teams.  The  fact  that  they  were 
able  to  give  Amherst  and  Wes- 
leyan a  run  for  their  money 
attests  to  the  depth  and  dedica- 
tion of  this  year's  team. 

Meanwhile,  In  Keene,  N.H., 
the  1981  New  England  Cham- 
pionships were  held,  attended 
by  some  32  teams,  and  200  or 
more  racers.  The  field  com- 
prised many  of  the  top  U.S. 
runners,  including  most  of  the 
Eastern  division  I.  II.  and  III 
schools.  The  Williams  women 
who  ran  in  the  meet  regretted 
missing  the  Little  Three,  but 
felt,  as  did  coach  Fisher,  that 
the  larger,  more  competitive 
race  was  Irreplaceable  in  a 
training  schedule  building  up  to 
a  peak  for  division  III  NCAA 
Easterns,  which  take  place  in 
two  weeks.  Williams  took 
second  in  the  Division  III  New 
England  schools  and  eleventh 
overall. 

The  race  was  won  by  UMass 
runner  Patricia  Moores.  who 
beat  out  Westfield's  Cindy 
Sturm.  Sturm  had  a  bit  of  trou- 
ble, taking  a  spill  and  sliding 
down  one  of  the  many  45  slopes 
on  the  course.  Williams  placed 
all  five  runners  in  the  top  half  of 
the  field,  with  the  following  fin- 
ishes: Trlcia  Hellman  34th.  Sue 
Marchant  47th.  Liz  Martlneau 
541  h.  Kerry  Malone  80th.  and 
Chlnyere  Uwah  99th. 

It  is  predict(»d  that  there  will 
be  a  similar  schedule  conflict 
between  Little  Three  and  New 
England's  next  year.  Hopefully, 
the  conflict  can  be  resolved.  The 
Little  Three  will  begin  to  lose  its 
meaning  if  the  top  five  runners 
are  never  able  to  compete  in  the 
event. 
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CC  spending  expose 
causes  dissension 


Co-op  living  at  SuMn  Hopkins  Houso  meant  cooking  and  cleaning  for  oneself. 


(Milloy) 


Supply,  demand  for  co-ops  rise 


by  Jeffrey  Brainard 

Many  upperclassmen  opt  to 
live  in  one  of  tlie  eight  College- 
owned  co-op  houses  for  a  year  to 
get  a  taste  of  living  on  their  own 
in  a  residential  house.  They  are 
responsible  for  their  own  cook- 
ing and  maintenance  work  in 
preparation  for  the  big  leap  to 
"living  in  the  real  world"  after 
graduation. 

"Seniors  see  it  as  a  stepping 
stone  towards  being  responsible 
for  planning  and  budgeting  on 
their  own,"  said  Assistant  Dean 
Mary  Kenyatta.  'Many  of  them 
are  tired  of  the  dorm  scene  and 
see  co-ops  as  a  living  situation 
that  is  not  so  uniform.  They 
have  a  better  chance  to  express 
their  individuality." 

There  are  currently  eight  co- 
ops scattered  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  campus:  See- 
ley,  Goodrich,  Lambert, 
Dewey,  Rice,  Milham,  Susan 
Hopkins,  and  Doughty,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  79  beds.  Co-op 
residents  cook  their  own  meals, 
sharing  food  costs  and  cooking 
duties,  but  pay  the  standard 
room  fee  to  the  College.  They 
are  also  responsible  for  clean- 
ing and  minor  maintenance 
work. 

"The  whole  point  of  providing 
kitchens  is  to  give  students 
some  experience  with  cooking, ' ' 
Director  of  Student  Housing 
Wendy  Hopkins  explained. 
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The  co-ops  are  converted 
homes  which  have  in  the  past 
been  used  to  house  faculty. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  larger 
and  better  furnished  than  the 
average  dorm  room,  and  fea- 
ture fireplaces  and  carved 
woodwork. 

But  Kenyatta  concluded,  "the 
main  attraction  for  most  stu- 
dents is  probably  the  ambiance 
of  the  co-ops— being  able  to  do 
your  own  thing,  living  in  a  less 
central  area  of  the  campus." 

"Greylock  did  not  really  fit 
my  style  of  living, ' '  said  Cynthia 
Roat  '82  of  Dewey  House.  "With 
a  co-op  you  get  to  live  with  a 
small  group  of  friends.  The 
option  to  cook  your  own  meals  Is 
a  nice  extra." 

Roat  said  the  removed  loca- 
tion of  the  co-ops  is  "good  and 
bad.  Sometimes  I  feel  isolated, 
but  on  the  other  hand  now  that  I 
have  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  see  my  friends  who  live  on 
campus,  I  actually  see  more  of 
them  than  I  did  last  year." 

Demand  for  co-op  space  is 
high:  last  spring  150  persons 
applied  for  the  then-available  70 
beds.  The  selection  process 
involves  using  a  computer  to 
randomly  assign  ranking  within 
the  applicant  pool.  The  applica- 
tion allows  the  group  to  express 
a  preference  for  up  to  three  co- 
ops. 

Seniors  receive  preference  in 
the  selection  process  because  of 
the  preparational  emphasis  of 
co-op  living.  Juniors  may  be 
included  with  a  group  of  seniors, 
but  no  one  is  allowed  to  live  in  a 
co-op  for  more  than  one  year. 

Rice  House,  converted  into  a 
co-op  over  the  summer,  has  pro- 
vided nine  more  beds  to  meet 
the  demand. 

"The  house  stood  vacant  last 
year,"  said  Hopkins.  "Faculty 
weren't  interested  in  living 
there.  In  the  interest  of  mainte- 
nance it's  better  to  have  it  occu- 
pied, so  the  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  decided  to 
make  it  into  a  co-op." 

However,  the  College  had 
already  rented  out  part  of  Rice 
to  Timothy  E.  Cook,  a  new 
assistant  professor  of  political 
science  this  year.  He  will  be  liv- 
ing in  an  apartment  connected 
to  Rice  which  has  a  separate 
entrance. 

'My  main  concern  was  that  I 


wasn't  informed  by  student 
housing  before  they  imple- 
mented the  decision  on  Rice," 
said  Cook,  "but  so  far  every- 
thing seems  to  be  working  out 
all  right,  and  I  don't  foresee  any 
problem." 

The  use  of  Rice  for  student 
Continued  on  Page  7 


by  Sara  Ferris 

Campus  reaction*  to  alleged 
violations  of  College  Council 
funding  guidelines  reported  in 
last  week's  Record  has  promp- 
ted the  Council  to  examine  dis- 
cretionary funding  at  its 
meeting  tomorrow  night, 
according  to  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan. 

Nathan  said  he  would  reserve 
further  comment  until  the 
meeting. 

Dean  of  the  College  Daniel 
O'Connor  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  students.  "We 
regard  it  as  a  policy  matter  for 
the  Council.  It's  an  open  dis- 
agreement about  how  discre- 
tionary money  should  be  used." 

O'Connor  noted  that  "this  sort 
of  thing  has  happened  com- 
monly in  the  past  ...  1  believe 
the  officers'  dinner  is  an  old  tra- 
dition. The  new  thing  seems  to 
be  that  people  took  account  of 
it." 

He  asserted  that  no  Col- 
lege rules  were  violated.  "It 
was  a  case  of  bad  judgment .  .  . 
My  understanding  is  that  (the 


Lambert  House  i»  a  co-op  on  the  corner  of  Walden  and  Hoxsey  Stt.  Co-ops 
like  this  are  becoming  more  popular.  (Milloy) 


Record's)  intent  was  not  to  lal)el 
It  a  violation  of  school  rules.  If  I 
thought  there  was  dishonesty,  of 
course  (I  would  take  action), 
but  I  don't  see  that  anything  dis- 
honest or  wrong  was  done." 

Council  Treasurer  Steve 
Spears  '83  said  that  the  Council 
is  responsible  for  any  changes 
in  its  budget  procedures.  Cur- 
rently the  Council  receives 
about  $2,000  in  Student  Activi- 
ties Tax  (SAT)  funds.  The  SAT 
is  set  at  $66  per  student  per  year 
and  produces  a  total  of  almost 
$130,000,  which  is  allocated  to 
student  organizations  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  Council 
money,  however,  is  not  subject 
to  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proval. 

Spears  explained  that  for  all 
organizations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Council,  a  memt)er  of 
the  organization  must  submit  a 
voucher  in  triplicate  to  the 
Treasurer  with  supporting 
receipts  for  all  expenses  drawn 
on  the  group's  allocation. 

Jonathan  Light  '83  said  he 
"felt  the  article  was  basically 
an  editorial  on  the  front  page.  I 
think  the  story  was  legitimate, 
but  the  article  seemed 
sensationalistic." 

Marcia  Voorhis  '84  remarked 
that  she  "was  shocked  that  stu- 
dent officers  were  spending 
money  that  belonged  to  students 
to  have  an  expensive  dinner  just 
for  themselves." 

"It  did  sound  a  little  bit  exor- 
bitant," Ann  Judge  '84  com- 
mented, "I  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  little  more  input  into  the 
spending  process." 

"I  thought  it  was  startling 
because  you  don't  think  that 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  at  an  intel- 
lectual place  like  Williams," 
remarked  Kathy  Bell  '85.  "I 
wish  they  were  found  out 
earlier." 

Laura  Travaglini  '82  dis- 
agreed. "I  think  it's  very 
Williams-like  to  invest  money 
like  that  in  such  discriminate 
activities,"  she  said. 

"It's  not  surprising,"  con- 
cluded Mark  Rutkowski  '84.  "It 
happens  everywhere,  but  that's 
not  to  say  it's  right." 


Council  discusses  calendar,  Record 


by  Susan  Kandel 

Debate  over  the  proposed 
1982-83  calendar,  which  fea- 
tures an  intensified  exam  sche- 
dule, dominated  last  Wednes- 
day 's  College  Council  meeting. 

Next  year's  calendar,  which 
the  faculty  will  vote  on 
November  18.  follows  the  new 
pattern  of  the  current  year, 
which  has  been  adopted  to  move 
Commencement  forward  one 
week.  This  spring,  the  com- 
bined time  for  reading  period 
and  final  exams  will  be  reduced 
from  10  to  9V;^  days,  with  fifteen 
exam  periods  scheduled  in  five 
days,  as  opposed  to  this  fall's 
twelve  in  six  days. 

The  otherwise  routine  meet- 
ing concluded  with  a  charge  by 
Dean  Mary  Kenyatta  thai  an 
article  in  last  week's  Record 


"threaten€»d  the  livelihood"  of 
one  of  the  previous  year's  Coun- 
cil officers. 

"The  article  in  the  Record 
was  a  spurious  piece  of  trash." 
Kenyatta  shouted,  directing  her 
comments  at  College  Council 
Treasurer  Stephen  Spears  '83. 
who  is  also  managing  editor  of 
the  Record. 

"People  last  year  did  not  mis- 
use funds  .  .  .  you  have  threa- 
tened the  livelihood  of  last 
year's  President,  who  works  in  a 
bank  with  Williams  alumni  who 
will  read  this,  (last  week's  arti- 
cle) all  to  make  yourself  look 
good."  she  said. 

Spears  denied  the  accusation 
and  also  denied  writing  the 
article. 

Kenyatta  said  after  the  me^et- 
ing  that  "I  wanted  to  say  some- 


thing because  I  felt  Steve 
Spears  was  making  snide 
remarks  about  past  officers  .  . . 
referring  to  the  article,  making 
jokes  about  it.  I  wanted  to  give 
the  College  Council  the  other 
side  of  the  issue." 

In  discussion  of  the  new 
calendar.  Professor  Paul  Clark, 
head  of  the  Calendar  and  Sche- 
duling Committee,  said  his  com- 
mittee wrestled  with  some  way 
to  restore  the  six  day  exam 
schedule  for  next  year,  but 
came  up  against  too  many 
obstacles. 

"We  seriously  questioned 
whether  we  could  return  to  the 
pattern  of  twelve  time  periods 
in  six  days,  but  the  consensus 
was  that  every  one  of  the  other 
possibilities    had    more  disad- 

Continued  on  Page  8 
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Divided  Houses 

A  house  divided  cannot  stand.  This  is  the  lesson  some  320  Row  House 
residents  are  learning  this  year  after  the  elimination  of  Row  House 
dining.  Clearly,  the  financial  advantages  of  the  changes  were  carefully 
studied.  However,  the  human  costs  in  terms  of  residential  house  unity 
were  not.  The  College  should  assume  more  than  a  passive  role  to  help 
Row  House  presidents  redress  the  situation. 

Residential  house  unity  is  a  nebulous  concept  with  an  elusive  defini- 
tion. Feeling  at  home  in  one's  house  and  knowing  most  fellow  members 
are  two  ways  to  put  a  concrete  foundation  under  the  intangible  struc- 
ture. The  daily  social  activity  of  dining  probably  brings  house  members 
closer  together  than  any  other  single  factor.  Unlike  their  centralized 
counterparts,  the  separate  Row  House  units  are  spread  over  a  large 
physical  area.  While  some  may  argue  the  Row  Houses  became  too 
dependent  on  dining's  unifying  aspect,  it  was  the  focal  point  that  brought 
three  or  four  houses  together  as  one.  This  year,  without  the  lunch  or 
dinner  tables.  Row  House  residents  often  do  not  see  each  other,  and  are 
left  to  wonder,  who  lives  in  that  "other"  house? 

For  all  its  extensive  deliberations,  the  Gifford  Committee  did  not 
fully  understand  how  fragile  Row  House  unity  could  be  without  dining. 
Exacerbating  the  problem  was  the  College's  poorly  executed  transition 
from  dining  to  no  dining.  The  final  Gifford  Report  was  released  after 
students  had  left  for  the  summer.  Over  the  summer,  Row  House  kit- 
chens were  dismantled  and  their  contents  auctioned  off.  When  students 
returned  this  fall,  kitchenettes,  promised  by  the  report,  were  not  yet 
completely  installed.  As  a  result  of  the  uncoordinated  effort,  the  College 
now  has  had  to  buy  new,  more  expensive  coffee  pots,  cookware  and 
utensils  to  replace  the  auctioned  items. 

The  College  placed  seminar  classes  in  Perry  and  Wood  House  with- 
out consulting  residents'  opinions.  This  fall,  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
mollify  student  protests,  the  College  offered  to  buy  the  Row  Houses  new 
living  room  furniture.  The  new  chairs  and  sofas,  which  are  not  due  until 
March,  will  hardly  cushion  the  impact  of  the  dining  loss. 

In  the  most  critical  transition  time,  the  College  has  proven  insensi- 
tive to  student  concerns.  The  present  dissatisfaction  may  well  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  the  Row  House  appeal,  thus  placing  greater  housing 
demands  on  such  units  as  Greylock  and  Dodd. 

Despite  the  loss.  Row  House  residents  need  to  cast  off  their  mourn- 
ing shrouds  and  devote  that  negative  energy  to  renewed  enthusiasm  and 
effort  to  improve  in-house  unity.  Weekly  parties  and  snacks,  however, 
cannot  fill  the  dining  void;  the  monies  for  daily  social  activities  are 
unavailable.  Nor  can  Row  House  presidents  tell  house  members  when 
and  where  to  eat.  Finding  a  seat,  much  less  a  group  of  housemates,  has 
become  a  challenge  at  Greylock,  the  most  convenient  dining  hall  for 
most  Row  Houses. 

The  College  can— and  needs  to— help,  in  several  ways: 

•  remove  the  classrooms  from  Wood  and  Perry. 

•  direct  Food  Services  to  give  added  consideration  to  special  in- 

house  meals  and  desserts. 

•  direct  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Life,  the  student  Hous- 

ing Committee  and  the  Director  of  Student  Housing  to  monitor 
Row  House  unity  problems. 

•  examine  the  present  house  transfer  policy  that  allows  students 

almost  at  will  to  move  from  house  to  house. 

•  allocate  a  portion  of  the  Dean's  discretionary  fund  for  small, 

frequent  student-faculty  coffee/desserts  in  the  Row  Houses. 

•  speed  up  the  furniture  deliveries. 
An  effective  residential  house  system  is  an  integral  part  of  the  social 

and  personal  maturation  process  the  Williams  experience  offers.  The 
Row  House  change  has  weakened  this  system  and  the  College  needs  to 
respond  to  its  consequences. 

By  eliminating  Row  House  dining,  the  College  took  a  large  step  in 
the  name  of  cutting  costs.  Yet  the  followup  to  this  change  has  proven  so 
uncoordinated  and  ineffectual  that  the  human  costs  soon  will  outweigh 
any  dollar  savings. 
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Yellow  journalism 

To  the  editor: 

Philip  Busch's  article  in  the  November 
3  issue,  headlined  "Council  Abused  SAT 
Funds,"  was  a  prime  example  of  irres- 
ponsible journalism.  By  reporting  half- 
truths  and  by  engaging  in  sensational- 
ist reporting,  the  Record  stepped 
beyond  the  pale  of  responsible  news  cov- 
erage. The  article  was  not  objectively 
written. 

To  say  that  "SAT  money  is  almost 
never  allocated  for  food  and  drink"  is 
only  half  true,  as  members  of  the  Record 
staff  should  know.  As  a  p)ercentage  of 
total  expenditures  paid  for  by  SAT 
money,  the  amount  used  for  food  and 
drink  is  probably  very  low  indeed;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  rare,  as  shown  by  an  expen- 
diture of  $21  on  June  7,  1981  at  the 
Slippery  Banana  by  College  Council 
Treasurer  Steve  Spears  (who  appears  in 
these  pages  as  Managing  Editor— this 
seems  a  violation  of  the  principle  that 
reporters  should  be  disassociated  from 
those  they  report  on.) 

As  a  further  example,  there  was  the 
Record  staff  dinner  at  one  of  the  area's 
finer  local  restaurants  in  May,  1981.  The 
tab  was  $274  and  was  paid  for  out  of 
Record  advertising  revenues.  Advertis- 
ing revenues  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  College  Council  grants  to  the 
Record,  namely  publishing  the  news- 
paper. Thus,  $274  taken  out  of  advertis- 
ing, revenues  meant  $274  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  College  Council-provided  funds  to 
publish  the  Record. 

In  reporting  half-truths  in  a  sensatlon- 
alistic  light,  the  Record  put  forward  its 
editorial  views  as  news.  The  result  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  lives 
of  those  editorialized  against,  last  year's 
College  Council  officers.  I  believe  that 
the  Record  owes  a  sincere  apology  to  the 
1980-81  officers  of  the  College  Council  for 
unethical  and  irresponsible  journalism. 

Sincerely, 
Geoff  Mamlet  '83 

F.d  note:  The  $21  alUtcatutn  dated  June  7 
was  vnucher  ft722.  Spears  paid  this  hill  l«>  the 
Slippery  Banana.  I'he  $20.97  hilt  had  lu-en 
past  due  sin<e  January  IH.  It  nas  (  harfced  l»v 
the  i.nncerl  ( .nniniissinn . 

Sentence  missing 

To  the  editor: 

I  was  pleased  to  see  The  Record 
reporting  on  the  possible  misuse  of  funds' 
by  the  College  Council  last  year.  Bravo 
RecordI  But  the  obvious  missing  sent- 
ence is  this  one:  "Of  course  many  other 
campus  organizations  are  just  as  guilty 
of  this  passive,  'traditional'  misuse  of 
money."  Yeah,  like  the  Record  itself. 

Last  spring,  at  a  College  Council  meet- 
ing. The  Record  begged  for  more  funds 
so  it  could  properly  serve  the  student 
body.  A  week  later  the  Record  staff 
enjoyeci  a  meal  at  the  British  Maid.  They 


excused    It    as    "traditional"    (sounds 
familiar,  huh?) 

Tradition  ain't  no  excuse.  College 
Council  funds  should  be  used  to  fund 
efforts  that  benefit  the  whole  College 
community. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  fellas. 
Will  Layman  '82 
h.d.  note:  0\  May  7.  1981.  the  RFADRD 
spent  $26.'i.6.'i  on  dinner  fttr  2t)  members  of 
the  RECORD  staff  at  the  River  House.  \o 
Si'l'  mtmey  was  used  for  the  dinner.  Sub- 
scription funds  were  used.  More  than  60 
percent  of  all  RECORD  funds  come  from 
(Hilside  sources. 

Misparaphrased 

To  the  editor: 

I  am  writing  to  clarify  the  next  to  last 
paragraph  in  the  article.  "Former  Offic- 
ers Implicated:  Council  Abused  SAT 
Funds"  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Record. 

While  he  was  writing  the  article  your 
reporter  asked  me,  "Does  this  year's 
Council  spend  its  funds  in  a  questionable 
way  too?"  I  replied  simply,  "No." 

This  was  paraphrased  in  the  Record  to 
read:  "Current  Council  President 
Freddy  Nathan  said  that  questionable 
spending  Is  not  a  feature  of  his 
administration." 

This,  however,  could  be  taken  to  Imply 
that  my  statement  was  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  past  officers,  which  It  did  not 
do.  Although  this  will  sound  minor  to 
most,  I  feel  the  distinction  deserves  to  be 

drawn.  _,  , 

Sincerely, 

Freddy  Nathan  '83 

Report  biased 

To  the  editor: 

While  we  applaud  the  Investigative  ef- 
fort which  went  Into  your  recent  article, 
"Council  Abused  SAT  Funds,"  we  feel 
that  the  language  of  the  report  showed  an 
unfortunate  bias  against  Russell  Piatt, 
former  College  Council  Treasurer. 

The  article  Implies  that  the  money 
saved  from  budget  cuts  was  used  for  the 
Council's  discretionary  expenses.  Ra- 
ther, the  Council  funds  were  set  aside  for 
use  by  the  officers  before  funds  to  any  or- 
ganization were  allocated. 

We  feel  that  it  was  ill-advised  to  make 
a  joke  of  Piatt's  cuts  in  SAT  allocations, 
whatever  "hype"  value  this  may  have 
added  to  the  Record  report.  Based  on 
estimates  presented  by  Piatt  the  SAT 
would  have  encountered  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  Anyone  who  dealt 
with  Russell  Piatt  last  year,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  forced  to  make  unpopular 
cuts  in  the  SAT  allocations,  knows  of 
his  dedication  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

Finally  we  believe  that,  contrary  to 
Philip  Busch's  insinuation.  Piatt  will 
continue  to  serve  honestly  and  respon- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Commencement:  for  them  or  us? 


by  Alyson  Hagy 

It  is  late  fall  in  Williamstown.  It  is 
quiet  and  we  aren't  likely  to  hear  any 
disturbing  sounds  as  we  pass  from  quad 
to  quad.  We  aren't  likely  to  hear  the  echo 
of  hammers  pounding  on  the  pieces  of  the 
graduation  day  grandstand.  We  proba- 
bly won't  notice  the  early  morning  wails 
of  the  Williams  College  Pipe  Band  pre- 
paring for  a  parade.  Realistically,  it  is 
November  and  the  noises  of  those  last 
rites  of  spring  are  burled  In  the  back  of 
our  minds.  Those  dangerous  days  are  so 
far  off. 

But  the  air  Is  not  as  dead  as  we  might 
like  to  think.  Commencement  '82  is  alive 


From  Down  Under 

It  is  true  that  the  .senior  class  is  repres- 
ented on  the  President's  committee  by 
two  or  three  of  its  members.  In  fact,  the 
junior  class  Is  also  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle student  who  will  sit  on  the  committee 
for  two  years  In  an  effort  to  establish 
some  sort  of  continuity.  Undergraduates 
are,  Indeed,  Involved  In  the  selection  of  a 
commencement  speaker.  But,  the 
representation  is  merely  symbolic. 

The  students  who  represent  the  senior 
class  are  self  selected  (i.e.,  they  apply 
for  the  committee  through  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  are  not  chosen  by  the 
class) .  Often,  there  is  very  little  competl- 


'T/7e  College  has  silently  chosen  speakers 
for  commencement  and  baccalaureate" 


and  well,  friends  and  seniors.  The  Col- 
lege has  not  only  double-checked  the 
names  to  be  formally  printed  on  our 
diplomas,  but  It  has  silently  chosen 
speakers  for  Commencement  and  Bac- 
calaureate. The  fate  of  the  final  day  has 
been  sealed. 

A  Matter  of  Tradition 

The  fact  that  a  Commencement 
speaker  has  already  been  chosen  sur- 
prises no  one  In  Hopkins  Hall  or  In  the 
offices  of  Stetson.  The  "closed"  process 
by  which  candidates  for  honorary 
degrees  (Including  the  speakers)  are 
selected  Is  a  time  honored  one  involving 
the  President  and  a  few  faculty 
members.  Students  will  most  likely  be  at 
least  a  little  shocked.  After  all,  gradua- 
tion Is  months  and  months  away.  We've 
hardly  thought  about  It.  Also,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  student  participation  in  the 
selection  of  speakers  and  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees  has  hardly  been 
thought  about.  The  student  role  is  neither 
time  honored  nor  substantial. 

It  happens  something  like  this:  The 
President  of  the  College  organizes  a 
committee  to  present  a  list  of  possible 
degree  recipients  to  the  Trustee  Com- 
rnlttee  on  Honorary  Degrees.  The  com- 
mittee of  recommendation  Includes  the 
president,  a  faculty  member  from  every 
academic  division,  and  students  who 
apply  for  positions. 

The  committee  meets  once  In  early 
October  to  discuss  a  list  to  be  offered  to 
the  Trustees  for  approval.  In  mid- 
October,  when  the  full  Board  of  Trustees 
Is  meeting,  the  recommending  commit- 
tee presents  Its  list.  Once  approved,  the 
president  begins  to  contact  the  nominees 
for  degrees  and  for  speaker  to  see  If  they 
are  available  In  May.  Throughout  the 
process,  the  working  list  of  suggestions 
is  known  only  by  the  Trustees  and  com- 
mittee members.  The  Identity  of  the 
actual  Commencement  speaker  (once  he 
or  she  accepts),  though  probably  known 
to  the  president  by  early  November  or 
so,  does  not  become  public  knowledge 
until  very  late  In  the  spring. 

The  'hush-hush'  method  used  to  deter- 
mine who  will  have  the  last  word  at  Com- 
mencement Is  steeped  in  "traition." 
That  is  the  description  offered  by  the 
Administration  which  also  holds  that 
Commencement  isaceremony  "for"  the 
College.  Seniors  are  to  march  up  and 
back  and  all  around  in  their  black  robes 
for  the  spirit  of  Williams  and  Ephhood. 
Dandy.  That  is  a  useful  tradition  of  some 
sort.  What  seems  objectionable  is  the 
efficient  application  of  tradition  which 
has  become  habitual  and  inflexible. 

Students  are  just  barely  involved  in 
a  process  of  which  the  end  result  is  a 
speaker  whose  words  will  finally  punctu- 
ate their  careers  at  Williams.  There  is 
room  for  change  and  a  need  for  change. 
Students  can  easily  organize  themselves 
to  suggest  speakers  that  really  might 
speak  to  their  feelings  as  a  class  of 
graduates. 


tion  for  the  spots.  Once  on  the  commit- 
tee, students  do  not  have  the  specific 
responsibility  to  their  class  that  faculty 
members  might  seem  to  have  to  their 
colleagues  or  that  the  Trustees  and  the 
president  have  to  the  alumni.  The  stu- 
dents do  not  poll  the  senior  class  for  sug- 
gestions. They  aren't  even  expected  to  do 
so  ( by  the  committee  or  their  peers ) ,  and 
according  to  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, that  sort  of  "democracy"  just 
really  isn't  necessary. 

X  his  is  not  to  say  that  student  repre- 
sentatives are  guilty  of  gross  neglect. 
This  Is  to  note  that  as  things  stand  now, 
they  have  few  responsibilities  and  there- 
fore, few  expectations.  The  Faculty, 
Administration,  and  Alumni  Office 
ponder  the  possibilities  of  each  upcom- 
ing commencement  over  the  summer. 
Students  are  given  a  few  moments  dur- 
ing a  single  meeting  in  October  to  pres- 
ent the  token  student  opinion  on  these 
matters.  Because  Commencement  is  not 
a  serious  consideration  among  book- 
laden  Ephs  until  April  or  so,  the  repre- 
sentatives may  find  themselves  standing 
up  at  a  large  mahogany  table  with  very 
little  to  say,  a  crumpled  hand-written  list 
of  last  minute  names  in  their  hands. 


The  current  state  of  affairs,  based  on 
voluntary  representation,  seems  less 
than  satisfactory.  Many  of  those 
involved  seem  to  perceive  students  as 
merely  going  through  the  motions  of 
representation  on  a  committee  domi- 
nated by  Trustee  and  administration 
opinion.  By  the  time  we  are  .seniors  at 
Williams,  our  opinions  are  worthy  of 
more  serious  consideration.  We  can  take 
.some  responsibility  upon  ourselves,  and 
we  ought  to.  The  senior  class  should  elect 
its  officers  at  the  end  of  junior  year  and 
those  officers  ought  to  represent  the  gra- 
duating class  in  these  matters.  We 
shouldn't  raise  the  historical  howl  that  is 
heard  by  the  College  community  every 
May  when  the  identity  of  the  commence- 
ment speaker  Is  revealed.  We  shouldn't 
sulk  or  gripe  in  the  spring  (or  even  in 
November)  when  it  Is  too  late.  If  we  wish 
to  be  properly  represented  we  should  see 
that  the  current  process  Is  revised. 


On  the  Other  Side 

All  of  this  idealistic  shouting  for  action 
is,  of  course,  contingent  upon  the  Admin- 
istration's attitude.  Hopkins  Hall  will 
have  to  "let  us"  establish  a  mechanism 
that  will  insure  that  student  opinion  is 
fully  presented  to  the  Trustees.  As  it  is, 
the  President's  Office  is  content  with  the 
input  of  two  or  three  or  four  interested 
students,  students  who  have  no  concrete 
responsibility  to  their  classmates.  Com- 
mencement, according  to  the  powers 
that  be.  is  indeed,  "for"  the  College  and 
not  "for"  the  students.  A  student  vote 
would  "be  too  involved,"  "take  too 
long,"  "might  be  embarrassing."  There 
really  Isn't  any  need  for  It;  there  are 
students  involved  .  .  .  somehow, 
somewhere. 

The  Administration  also  comforta- 
bly relays  to  us  that  a  traditional  secret 
process  is  practiced  by  most  comparable 
institutions  all  over  the  country.  Har- 
vard is  most  usually  invoked  as  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  university  which 
uses  its  commencement  to  institutional 
advantage.  They  keep  their  speaker  a 
secret  while  the  world  waits  expectantly. 
They  choose  him  or  her  covertly,  and  he 
who  spills  the  beans  does  so  at  his  own 
risk. 

Well,  bravo.  Williams  College  Is  not 
Harvard.  But  it  might  more  easily  be 
considered  In  the  same  league  with 
Mount  Holyoke.  Wesleyan,  or  even 
(heaven  forbid)  Amherst.  And  down 
there,  in  the  far  off  parts  of  the  Five  Col- 
lege Area  and  beyond,  the  student  voice 
does  manage  to  echo. 


At  Mount  Holyoke,  the  senior  class 
organizes,  through  an  election  process,  a 
list  of  speaker  recommendations  to  pres- 
ent to  the  President  of  the  College.  Elec- 
tions are  held  early  in  the  fall  and 
(surprise!  )  tend  to  take  place  without  a 
hitch.  Student  officers  present  the  presi- 
dent with  their  suggestions  In  order  of 
preference,  and  although  the  president 
has  the  right  to  veto  any  suggestions  con- 
sidered "Inappropriate,"  she  has  never 
done  so.  Because  the  preliminary  list  is 
public,  there  are  fewer  secrets  kept  at 
Holyoke.  The  process  Is  completed  In  the 
middle  of  the  first  semester  as  the  presi- 
dent mails  invitations  to  the  chosen  ones 
and  (surprise  again!  )  there  has  thus  far 
been  no  rioting  or  use  of  the  national 
guard  to  quell  radical  student  sentiment. 

Our  friends  at  Wesleyan  are  more 
mired  in  the  old  tradition.  Still,  they  have 
managed  to  allow  for  useful  student 
input  when  attempting  to  choose  a 
speaker.  A  committee  composed  of 
faculty,  administrators,  and  student 
officers  meets  in  the  fall  to  discuss  viable 
options  for  a  speaker  and  recipients  of 
honorary  degrees.  The  student  officers 
poll  their  class  for  preferences  and  are 


"We  should  see  that 
the  current  process  is 
revised. " 


expected  to  involve  themselves  In  com- 
mittee discussion.  Though  Commence- 
ment   is   considered   an    "institutional 
event"    at  Wesleyan,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents are  actively  Involved  In  the  selec- 
tion process.  Like  Williams.  Wesleyan 
degree  recipients  are  often  suggested  by 
the  Trustees  and  the  Alumni  Office,  and 
the  final  confirmed  choices  are  adminis- 
trative secrets  until  May. 

Our  foes  and  radical  comrades  at 
Amherst  have  truly  gone  all  out  to  flex 
the  tiny  student  muscle.  Student  officers 
organize  an  annual  election  to  choose  a 
Class  Day  speaker  to  be  honored  during 
a  ceremony  separate  from  Commence- 
ment. Class  Day  Is  a  time  when  students 
have  their  own  way  and  their  own 
speaker.  And  dear  old  Amherst  Is  also 
the  scandalous  example  offered  to 
appease  students  at  Williams  and  other 
placed  who  might  want  a  bigger  piece  of 
the  pie.  A  few  years  ago.  a  senior  class 
Invited  a  fellow  to  speak  at  Class  Day  and 
then  proceeded  to  uninvlte  him  causing 
quite  a  blush  in  the  Five  College  Area. 
The  students  (you  might  have  known  It) 
embarrassed  the  college. 

Remodeling 

Students    and    the    Administration 
should   consider  remodeling  the  Com- 
mencement  process.  The  junior  class 
could  easily  get  Its  act  together  late  in 
the  spring  and  submit  a  responsible  list 
of  suggestions  to  a  committee  in  the  fall. 
A   student   election   would    not   fail   or 
embarrass  the  College.  Students  would 
not  demand  a  podium  for  Abby  Hoffman 
or  the  Weathermen  year  after  year.  Pub- 
lic knowledge  of  a  list  of  possible  speak- 
ers would  not  destroy  expectation,  and 
even  a  tear  In  the  shroud  of  administra- 
tive mystery  would  not  be  tragic. 

Commencement  is  for  the  students  as 
they  are  a  part  of  the  College.  We  are  not 
Irresponsible  radicals.  But  we  may  have 
a  hidden  personality.  If  each  class  is 
asked  to  consider  the  force  and  meaning 
of  Commencement  by  voting  for  speak- 
ers that  have  a  realistic  chance  of 
appearing  and  telling  a  few  truths,  then 
those  last  days  in  May  might  actually 
embody  more  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Col- 
lege. There  might  t)e  more  real  energy. 
Recognition  of  the  present  Is  within  a 
commitment  to  tradition. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
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Southside  Johnny  to  perform 
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by  C'harli(>  Pard(M> 

Southside  Johnny  and  the 
Asbury  Jukos  make  thoir  way  to 
Williamstown  this  Thursday 
night  for  Williams'  1981  Home- 
coming Concert.  The  show  beg- 
ins at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Towne 
Field  House  with  a  four-piece 
opener,  Mr.  l.ucky.  paving  the 
wa\  for  Southside's  rock  and 
roll  band. 

Southside  Johnny  Lyon.  32. 
grew  up  wearing  a  leather 
jacket  and  slicked  back  hair  in 
the  rock  and  roll  ferment  of 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey.  His 
musical  roots  are  eclectic, 
stretching  back  to  his  parents' 
record  collection  at  home  in 
Neptune.  New  Jersey.  The  col- 
lection included  such  diverse 
artists  as  Billie  Holliday,  Wyno 
nie  Harris  and  Joe  Turner. 
Southside's  music  has  also  been 
influenced  by  rhythm  and 
blues,  and  by  the  Asbury  Park 
reaction  against  the  British 
Invasion  of  the  early  '60s. 

Throughout  most  of  his 
career,  Southside  has  been 
associated  with  Br-uce  Spring- 
steen. Like  Springsteen,  his 
music  can  be  powerful  and  loud, 
or  slow  and  sensitive.  He  des- 
cribes himself,  "I  just  don't 
think  in  terms  of  what  image 


might  sell  more  records.  Those 
things  don't  come  together  In 
my  mind  and  I've  never  had 
anyone,  like  a  manager,  do  that 
for  me." 

The  band  has  had  six  LP's 
since  they  began  playing  in  1974. 
Of  their  best  known  album, 
Hearts  of  Stone,  Southside  says, 
"Hearts  of  Stone  was  what  we 
were  aiming  for  all  along.  We 
wanted  to  transform  our 
rhythm  and  blues  roots  into  a 
more  modern  format.  I  still 
think  that's  what  I  do  best." 

The  length  and  intensity  of 
Southside's  live  performances 
bring  to  mind  Springsteen.  His 
shows  tend  to  emphasize  the 
"spectacular",  with  light  shows 
and  flashy  brass  section. 

Tickets  for  Southside  Johnny 
and  the  Asbury  .lukes  are  avail- 
able daily  at  Baxter  Hall,  the 
Record  Store  and  Toonerville 
Trolley  in  Williamstown,  Lily's 
in  North  Adams,  and  New  Wave 
Music  in  Pittsfield.  Prices  are 
$9  for  the  general  public  and  $6 
for  Williams  students. 

Director  of  Security  Ransom 
Jenks  stated  Sunday  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  smoking,  eating 
and  drinking  permitted  in  the 
Field  House.  Violators  of  the 
rule  will  be  ejected. 


Many  New  Titles  in  the  Humor  Section- 
Not  just  Doonesbury  and  Garfield. 
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Twelfth  Night  opening  at  AMI 


Southside  Johnny  and  the  Asbury 
Jukes  will  appear  in  the  Townesend 
Field  House  this  Saturday. 


Shakespeare's  Twelfth  NlRht 

will  be  the  first  offering  of  the 
Williamstheatre  1981  82  season, 
opening,  appropriately  enough, 
on  the  12th  night  of  November  at 
the  Adams  Memorial  Theatre. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of 
Shakespeare's  comedies, 
Twelfth  Night  deals  with  dis- 
guise and  its  con.sequences. 
When  the  shipwrecked  Viola 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  a 
young  man,  she  becomes  a  ser- 
vant to  Count  Orsino  and 
romantic  messenger  between 
the  Count  and  his  beloved  Oli- 
via. What  follows  is  a  classic 
tangle,  with  Olivia  falling  in 
love  with  Viola,  who  in  turn  falls 
in  love  with  Orsino— a  plot 
further  complicated  by  the 
appearance  of  Sebastion,  Vio- 


Dance  class  offered  by  Remy  Charlip 


Remy  Charlip.  the  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  author, 
artist,  dancer,  choreographer, 
actor,  designer  and  director  will 
be  at  Williams  on  Tuesday, 
November  17,  to  teach  a  Master 
Class  and  lecture  on  his  video 
tape  made  for  WGBH  TV  Bos- 
ton. Remy  Charlip  Dances. 

Charlip  has  choreographed 
over  100  dances  for  domestic 
and  foreign  dance  companies. 
His  work  outside  the  United 
States  started  during  his  four- 
year  residency  in  Paris,  begin- 
ning in  1972  with  the  creation  of 
Dance,  an  evening-length  work 
for  the  London  Contemporary 
Dance  Company.  In  Dance,  the 
dancers  told  in  their  own  words 
and  movements  the  stories  of 
their  dancing  experience.  Sets 
were  painted  anew  each  night, 
and  the  dance  sequences 
included  material  from  the  per- 
formers own  fantasies  and 
dreams. 

At  the  first  performances  of 
The  Remy  Charlip  Dance  Com- 
pany in  September  1977  at  the 
Dance  Theatre  Workshop  in 
New  York,  there  was  a  concur- 
rent exhibition  of  24  large  draw- 
ings, called  Air  Mail  Dances. 
For  these  dances,  Charlip 
draws  20  to  40  figures  on  a  page 
and  mails  them  to  dancers  all 
over  the  world.  The  dancers 
must  then  devise  the  transition 
from  position  to  position.  These 
Air  Mail  Dances  have  been  per- 
formed all  over  the  world.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  at  Williams,  Charlip 


will  work  with  the  dances  in  the 
Master  Class  as  they  construct 
a  dance  using  the  Air  Mall 
Dance  entitled  Garden  Lilacs. 

Prior  to  his  travels,  Charlip's 
major  dance  work  was  Differ- 
ences, choreographed  for  the 
Joffrey  Ballet  in  1968.  In  1969,  he 
created  Hommage  a  Loie  Fuller 
for  the  Osake  World's  Fair  in 
Japan.  He  returned  in  1970  to 
create  and  direct  members  of 
the  national  Theatre  of  the  Deaf 
in  Biography.  He  has  recently 
completed  the  filming  of  a 
video-tape,  Remy  Charlip  Dan- 
ces for  WGBH  TV  Boston  which 
will  be  distributed  nationally. 

A  founding  member  of  the 
Paper  Bag  Players.  Charlip  has 
also  directed  and  choreo- 
graphed many  plays  at  Judson 
Poet's  Theatre,  including  A 
Beautiful  Day  for  which  he  won 
an  Obic  Award  for  Distin- 
guished Direction.  He  has  per- 
formed in  the  companies  of 
Katherine  Litz,  Merce  Cun- 
ningham. Jean  Erdman, 
Donald  McKayle  and  Charles 
Weidman. 

Charlip  will  teach  a  master 
Class  in  the  second  floor  gym  of 
Lasell  Gym  from  4-.'5:  30  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  November  17.  The 
same  evening  at  8:00  p.m.  he 
will  show  his  video  tape  and  lec- 
ture on  the  process  of  making 
this  television  program  in  Stet- 
son Media  Center  Room  A.  Both 
the  Master  Class  and  lecture 
are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 


CELEBRATE  VICTORY  OVER  AMHERST 
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la's  twin  brother.  Meanwhile, 
the  subplot  is  carried  by  the 
clowns:  the  incorrigible  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  his  foolish  sidekick 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  the 
cynical  Feste,  all  of  whom  unite 
to  confound  their  pompous 
adversary,  the  steward  Mal- 
volio. 

Director  Jean-Bernard 
Bucky  calls  Twelfth  Night  a 
play  "about  gender,  about  act- 
ing, playing,  disguise,  magic . . . 
perhaps  most  significantly, 
about  the  magic  of  words." 

Scenic  and  lighting  designer 
Bill  Groener  and  costume 
designer  Bruce  Goodrich  have 
departed  from  the  traditional 
Elizabethan  style.  It  is  a  spare 
production  which  emphasizes 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Remy  Charlip,  renowned  dancer 
and  choreographer  (as  welt  at 
many  other  things)  will  lecture  on 
his  dances  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  17th. 


Concert  Listing 

Fri.,  Nov.  13  U-2,JB  Scott's, 
Albany 

Jerry    Garcia    Band,    Or- 
pheum,  Boston 
Mike  Love,  Channel,  Bos- 
ton 

NRBQ,    Stage    West,    W. 
Hartford.  CT 

Pousette-Dart  Band.  Rus- 
ty Nail,  Sunderland,  MA 

Sat.,  Nov.  14  Tommy  Flana- 
gan &  J.  R.  Montrose 
The  Chambers,  Albany 
Bill  Staines,  Spencertown 
Academy,    Spencertown, 
NY 

David  Crosby,  JB  Scott's, 
Albany 

Chris    Smithers,    Iron 
Horse,  Northampton 
Dave    Brubeck    Quartet, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 
Taj    Mahal,    Hotel   Brad- 
ford, Boston 

U-2    &    David    Johansen, 
Orpheum,  Boston 

Sun.,  Nov.  15  Eric  Ander- 
son, Iron  Horse,  North- 
ampton 

Mike  Love,  Stage  West,  W. 
Hartford 

Rossington  Collins  Band; 
Henry  Paul  Band;  Civic 
Center,  Glenns  Falls 
Natalie  Cole  &  Luther 
Mandross,  Berklee  Per- 
formance Center,  Boston 
Sonny  Fortune,  Page  Hall, 
SUNY  at  Albany 

Nov.  17  George  Thorogood, 
Hotel  Bradford,  Boston 

Nov.  19  Hall  &  Gates,  Or- 
pheum, Boston 

courtesy  of 
Toonerville  Trolley 
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In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


Wesleyan  University 

Wesleyan  was  shocked  by  the 
distribution  of  racist  posters  on 
campus  by  four  or  five  unknown 
individuals  on  the  night  of 
October  21-22.  A  demonstration 
of  some  300  members  of  the 
community,  many  carrying 
signs,  gathered  before  South 
College  the  following  Monday  to 
protest  the  racist  harassment 
and  to  express  support  for  the 
demands  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Colin  Campbell  by  Uja- 
maa,  Ajau  Campos,  the 
university's  black  organization. 

The  statement  presented  by 
Ujamaa,  Ajua  Campos  cited 
among  its  grievances  harass 
ment  of  male  and  female  minor- 
ity students  by  "individuals 
outside  and  inside  the  Wesleyan 
community,"  adding  "we  have 
also  been  mistreated  by  our  own 
security  force."  The  statement 
also  called  for  increased  secur- 
ity for  the  Malcolm  X  House 
(which  is  dominated  by  minor- 
ity students),  a  van  service  for 
all  students  between  dusk  and  2 
a.m..  and  two  professional 
counsellors  to  "help  students 
cope  with  their  fear  and 
anxiety." 


President   Campbell 

to  respond  to  these 

on    October    29,    he 

interim  statement  in 

implored,  "One  sure 

for     the    racists  — 

and    wherever    they 

-would   be  a  divided 

We   cannot    let    that 


While 
promised 
demands 
issued  an 
which  he 
victory 
whoever 
may   be- 
campus. 
happen." 

Amherst  College 

The  traditional  Delta  Upsilon 
Delta  scavenger  hunt  on 
November  1  ended  in  the  arrest 
of  four  f  rat  members  on  charges 
of  disorderly  conduct  and  mali- 
cious destruction  of  property. 
The  hunt  was  the  first  since  1979 
for  D.U.,  which  had  been  on  pro- 
bation following  the  activities  of 
Rush  Day  1980. 

The  hunt  ended  with  the  D.U. 
hallway  crammed  with  items 
such  as  a  dumpster,  several 
rugs,  the  painting  from  the 
Annex  stairway,  and  two 
stuffed  roosters  from  the  biol- 
ogy building.  House  president 
John  Giella  '82  called  the  hunt 
"a  failure  to  use  common 
sense." 
North  Adams  State  College 

After  writing  a  letter  to  the 
editor  about  the  poor  quality  of 
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cafeteria  food  as  an  assignment 
for  her  Introduction  to  Journal 
ism  course,  Margaret  Corcoran 
'85  found  that  the  college  food 
service  production  manager 
Alan  Tower  had  invalidated  her 
meal  ticket  in  response.  The  let- 
ter, entitled  "Turned  off  by  Rot- 
ten Lettuce,"  was  published  by 
the  North  Adams  State  Beacon 
on  October  29.  According  to  the 
Beacon,  Tower,  maintaining 
that  he  did  not  like  hearing  com- 
plaints second-hand,  invali- 
dated the  meal  ticket  in  order  to 
get  in  touch  with  Corcoran, 
though  a  meal  ticket  had  never 
been  revoked  because  of  food 
criticism  before.  Tower  added 
that,  according  to  a  server, 
"There  wasn't  any  brown  let- 
tuce that  day."  Corcoran,  with 
help  from  the  head  of  residence 
at  Hoosac  Hall,  confronted  Bob 
Volpi,  the  director  of  food  ser- 
vice, and  got  the  ticket 
revalidated. 


by  Paul  Sahbah 

I  was  in  the  Dog  House  one 
day,  rummaging  around  in  the 
corner  for  a  hot  dog  that  I'd  lost, 
when  I  came  across  what 
appeared  to  be  an  old,  old  book. 
It  was  covered  with  dust,  cob- 
webs and  old  sauerkraut,  so  I 
cleaned  it  off  to  see  what  it  was 
about.  Turns  out  it  was  a  Willi- 
ams College  Bulletin  and 
Course  Catalog  from  1892. 
Rather  than  turn  it  over  to  the 
hot  dog  attendant,  I  confiscated 
it  for  further  perusal.  It  was 
loaded  with  surprises  .  .  . 

To  begin  with,  the  require- 
ments were  a  bit  different  back 
then.  The  book  reads:  "To  be 
eligible  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
a  student  must  complete  32 
semester  courses  and  eight 
quarters  of  physical  education 
at  Smith,  Holyoke  or  Skidmore. 
The  physical  education  require- 
ment provides  students  the 
opportunity  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  general  level  of 
fitness  and  well-being,  of  devel- 
oping skills  in  carry-over  activi- 
ties .  .  .  and  developing  skills 
with  survival  implications." 

I'll  go  along  with  that . . .  espe- 
cially the  part  about  carryover 
activities.  There  was  one 
requirement  that  seemed  a  bit 
unusual,  though.  The  bulletin 
specifically  stated  that  "Any 
fraternizing  with  any  member 
of  the  Amherst  College  com- 
munity will  result  in  punitive 
measures  and  a  suspension  of 
road  trip  privileges." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
references  to  Amherst  through- 
out the  course  catalog  too,  but 
the  term  "defector"  Is  used 
more  often,  and  the  schools  are 
described  with  a  parent-child 
metaphor. 


One  wonders  how  such  bitter- 
ness could  develop  between  the 
two  schools.  Well,  they  did 
defect  back  in  1821,  demoraliz- 
ing thecommunity,  and  they  did 
steal  our  bear,  so  you  can't 
blame  someone  for  hating  their 
guts,  right?  Not  exactly.  Never- 
theless, I've  been  fascinated  by 
this  "rivalry",  and  the  last  time 
I  visited  Amherst,  I  tried  to 
remain  more  aware  of  what 
went  on  than  how  empty  my 
glass  was. 


Panorama 


I  was  fascinated  by  the  perva- 
sive extent  of  the  fraternity  sys- 
tem,   and    the    resistance    to 
non-conformity  and  change  that 
accompanies   it.   Students   are 
j  udged  upon  whether  or  not  they 
conform  to  the  frat  system,  and 
are  looked  down  upon  if  they 
don't  conform.  The  frats  have 
developed  a  value  system  based 
upon,  of  all  things,  kegs  of  beer. 
Now  don't  get  me  wrong— I'm 
not  the  leader  of  a  college  tem- 
perance   movement    by    any 
means,  but  when  you  judge  a 
f  rat's  merit  on  how  many  kegs  It 
consumes  a  week,  and  when  you 
don't  turn  on  the  house  heat 
until  January  because  It  means 
.30    more    kegs    a    year,    your 
values  seem  a  bit  strange.  When 
the  College  President  decided 
that  kegs  In  the  stands  at  foot- 
ball games  were  projecting  a 
bad  Image  in  the  community, 
the  frats  responded  by  spread- 
ing the  word:   bring  bottles  of 
beer  to  the  games  Instead,  they 
said,  and  make  sure  you  break 
them  all  over  college  grounds  to 
show    how   dangerous    bottles 
Continued  on  Page  8 


AKTS-ACirS-AKTS 


Poetry  Reading 

Haki  Madhubuti  (Don  L. 
Lee),  former  poet-in  residence 
at  Howard  University  and 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Posi- 
tive Education  In  Chicago,  will 
read  from  his  own  works  on 
Wednesday,  Nov.  11  at  8: 30 p.m. 
in  Jesup  Auditorium. 

Madhubuti  will  also  conduct  a 
seminar  on  "Independent  Black 
Publishing  Ventures"  on  Thurs- 
day, November  12  at  4  p.m.  in 
the  Dodd  House  living  room. 

Art  Film  Series 

The  last  in  a  series  of  films  on 
Romantic  and  Classic  art  will 
be  shown  on  Friday,  November 
13.  "Edgar  Degas  and  Auguste 


Rodin"  will  be  shown  at  1  p.m. 
at  the  Clark  Art  Institute. 

Octet  Concert 

The  Williams  Octet.  Amherst 
Zumbyes  and  Mount  Holyoke  V- 
8's  will  perform  at  Saturday, 
November  14  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Tickets  are  available  in 
advance  at  Baxter  Hall.  11:30 
a.m.  to  1: 00  p.m.  or  at  the  door 
for  $1.50. 

Alumni  to  Perform 

Bill  Payne  '32  and  his  Boston 
Jazz  Band  will  perform  on  Sat- 
urday. Nov.  14  (Homecoming) 
at  9  p.m.  at  the  Log.  Alumni  are 
welcome. 
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Letters — 

Continued  from  Page  2 
sibly  as  Business  Manager  of 
the  Student  Activities  Board. 
We  suggest  that  discretion  be 
exercised  in  passing  moral 
judgments  on  issues  which  are 
not  clear-cut. 

Sincerely. 
Richard  Belfanti  'K2 
Francesco  Coppola  '82 


Print  in  gray 

To  the  editor: 

Last  year,  the  College  Council 
reduced  or  axed  monies  for 
some  student  programs  and 
publications  previously  funded 
by  the  Student  Activities  Tax. 
Relatively  untouched  by  the 
cutbacks.  The  Record  emerged 
with  the  largest  grant— $12,880. 
Approximately  half  of  this 
money  was  not  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  The  Record. 

The  student  body  certainly 
appreciates  The  Record's 
efforts  to  make  their  product 
look  good,  but  the  use  of  heavy 
white  pap)er  as  opposed  to  the 
more  mundane  newsprint  of 
papers  such  as  The  New  York 


Times  more  than  doubles  the 
cost  of  printing  The  Record. 
According  to  an  estimate  from 
the  North  Adams  Transcript, 
the  same  eight  page  issue  pub- 
lished for  approximately  $800 
by  The  Record's  current  printer 
can  be  put  out  for  about  $400. 
The  only  difference  in  printing 
at  The  Transcript  would  be  that 
The  Record  would  have  to  use  a 
lower  grade  paper  and  lay  out 
their  own  pages. 

The  Justification  given  by  one 
Record  editor  for  the  added 
expense  is  that  the  heavier 
paper  absorbs  the  ink  and 
doesn't  soil  readers'  hands.  We 
think  that  for  a  $7000  savings 
(approximately  one  half  of  the 
proposed  Record  budget  for  this 
year),  people  could  live  with 
dirty  thumbs.  ($7000  could  buy 
20.000  bars  of  soap— enough  to 
not  just  clean  our  fingers  but 
engulf  the  entire  campus  in  a 
mammoth  soap  bubble.) 

The  Finance  Committee's 
budget  for  this  year  proposes 
$13,700  for  publication  of  The 
Record.  According  to  The 
Record's  application,  this 
money  is  to  be  used  strictly  for 
printing  costs.  We  believe  that 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Council  should  reconsider  this 
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funding  at  tomorrow  night's 
College  Council  meeting,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Steve  Spears- 
Managing  Editor  of  The  Record 
and  also  Treasurer  of  College 
Council. 

The  Record  budget  should  be 
cut  in  half.  This  would  allow  sev- 
eral worthwhile  college  groups 
to  put  these  freed  funds  to  better 
use. 

Signed. 
Lorraine  Driscoll  '82 
Sonia  L.  Nazario  '82 


Editor's  note:  If  hilv    l.amh 

Print inf(  (tt.  doosn't  hair  thv  favi- 
litii's  to  print  «»n  newsprint,  ihpy 
prttvidv  us  ronoii.s  othvr  ttfttions 
invludinn  thv  ability  to  makr 
chanfivs  in  thv  papvr  as  latv  as 
Ttivsday  morninfc. 


Misconceptions 


To  the  editor: 

We  would  like  to  correct  some 
misconceptions  likely  to  result 
from  Stuart  Smith's  article, 
"Jewish  Activists  Organize 
Groups."  that  appeared  in  last 
week's  Record. 

The  Jewish  Association  is  not 
primarily  "religious  in  orienta- 
tion," though  that  is  certainly 
one  of  our  concerns.  Our  role  Is 
to  cater  to  the  social  and  cultu- 
ral, as  well  as  the  religious 
needs  of  the  Jewish  community 
here  on  campus  by  offering  pro- 
grams and  maintaining  facili- 
ties that  meet  these  needs.  In 
the  past  we  have  provided  pro- 
grams that  pertain  to  the  same 
issues  that  concern  both  the 
Israel  Alliance  and  the  Jewish 
Political  Action  Committee. 
These  groups  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  Jewish  Association. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have  sev- 
eral committed  students  who 
have  chosen  to  enhance  our 
offerings  on  Israel  and  social- 
political  issues  and,  hence, 
provide  valuable  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities  for 
the  college  as  a  whole. 

One  final  note:  the  Jewish 
Association  does  not  have 
"membership"  perse;  all  of  our 
functions  are  open  to  the  entire 
College  community  and  we 
encourage  participation  and 
suggestions  from  everyone. 

Jill  Diamond  '83 
Rick  Wentz  '82 
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Eppie  defended 

To  the  editor: 

Why  does  It  seem  like  there 
are  people  at  Williams  with 
grudges  against  given  individu- 
als? Perhaps  because  there  are 
individuals  that  consciously 
offend  others  with  one  fell 
swoop  of  their  p)ens.  Perhaps, 
but  I  don't  think  such  a  person 
really  exists  here.  In  the  case  of 
Steve  Epstein,  don't  we  owe  It  to 
ourselves  (and  to  Epple)  to  look 
further  into  his  nature  and  his 
purpose,  before  we  make  sim- 
ilar mincemeat  out  of  him?  I 
think  we  do. 

Steve  Epstein  loves  Williams; 
he  loves  the  people,  he  loves  the 
sports  program,  and  he  wants 
nothing  better  than  for  this  to 
show  In  his  writings  in  The 
Record  and  his  broadcasts  on 
WCFM.  If  Eppie  gets  carried 
away  and  winks  at  a  girl,  or  noti- 
ces a  flimsy  skirt,  or  playfully 
refers  to  a  female  sophomore  as 
a  "Teeny-Bopper  from  Mission 
Park",  does  this  qualify  him  as 
a  vicious  sexist?  Perhaps  an 
overzealous,  yet  well-inten- 
tioned guy  who  needs  occasion- 
ally to  curb  his  cerebral 
ramblings,  but  definitely  not 
deserving  of  the  abuse  that 
comes  his  way.  If  he  is  unable  to 
curb  the  infrequent  gaffs  that 
we  are  all  susceptible  to,  (espe- 
cially when  we  are  being 
watched  closely  by  some  who 
are  just  waiting  for  us  to  slip  up; 
just  looking  for  the  opportunity 
toattack)  then  with  a  gentle,  but 
firm  hand,  we  should  put  him 
back  on  the  right  track. 

To  relegate  this  jovial,  well- 
intentioned  guy  to  the  ranks  of 
"the  Bane  at  Williams";  this  is 
too  much.  There  is  no  one  who 
can  say  that  Epstein  Is  not  a 
credit  to  Williams;  likewise, 
can't  we  excuse  (not  forget,  but 
forgive)  his  occasional  mis- 
takes in  light  of  all  the  good  that 
he  has  done?  Isn't  there  a  say- 
ing that  goes  "Let  he  who  is  free 
from  sin  cast  the  first  stone"? 
Those  that  throw  stones  at 
Epstein    should    first    look    at 


themselves  and  what  they've 
done  for  Williams;  then  to  Steve 
Epstein  and  what  he  means  to 
Williams.  If  they  still  feel  like 
throwing  stones,  let  them  throw 
them  at  me,  because  I'm  for 
Epstein. 

Jonathan  Meer  '83 

Nobody  thanks  him 

To  the  editor: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention, 
especially  by  last  week's 
Record,  that  perhaps  somebody 
should  come  to  Steve  Epstein's 
rescue— besides  Steve.  A  more 
Important  point  Is  that  maybe 
we  could  better  spend  our  time 
avoiding  petty  bickering. 

No  one  thanks  Steve  for  his 
good  weeks,  of  which  there  have 
been  quite  a  few.  No  one  says, 
"Hey,  Steve,  thanks  for  writing 
three  good  articles  In  the 
Record  again  this  week"  or 
"Good  sports  telecast"  or  "Nice 
radio  show."  Not  that  Steve 
needs  to  hear  It,  because  he 
doesn't  sit  home  and  mope  when 
praise  is  withheld.  He  does  what 
he  does  because  he  loves  It.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  when  he 
slips  up  or  oversteps  his  bounds 
people  come  down  on  him  with 
intensity,  but  when  all  is  well, 
not  a  sound  Is  heard.  This  Is  not 
much  gratitude  for  someone 
who  does  as  much  for  Williams 
as  he  does. 

Granted,  an  outsider  should 
not  come  down  on  the  football 
team  as  hard  as  he  did.  They 
were  struggling  and  they  knew 
It;  they  also  knew  they  could 
solve  the  problems  Internally. 
Granted,  the  term  "teenle 
hoppers  from  Mission  Park"  is 
regrettable,  but  he  was  trying  to 
set  the  scene  at  an  Octet  concert 
and  the  Octet  does  have  a  defi- 
nite "groupie"  following.  But 
shall  we  dissect  everything  he 
writes?  "Sweet  young  thing"  is 
a  cliche  (and  God  knows  Ep 
could  avoid  using  cliches ) ,  but  It 
was  meant  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment and  was  not  meant  to  have 
"Women  are  mindless"  over- 
Continued  on  Page  8 


Twelfth  Night  coming 


Continued  from  Page  4 

the  mystery  and  ambiguity  of 
the  play,  rather  than  mere 
period  picturesqueness. 

In  this  comedy  of  excess  and 
narcissistic  self-love,  the  fes- 
tive resolution  is  balanced  by 
some  bitterness.  It  Is  a  wild 
party  that  turns  sour,  revealing 
a  world  in  which  control,  order 
and  "sanity"  exact  their  cost. 
Viola's  insistence  "I'm  not  what 
I  am"  encompasses  far  more 


than  her  masculine  disguise, 
and  we  are  caught  by  Fabian's 
exclamation,  "If  this  were 
played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable 
fiction." 

Twelfth  Night  will  be  per- 
formed on  Nov.  12, 13, 14  and  19, 
20,  21  at  8  p.m.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able now  at  the  box  office  of  the 
A.M.T.  12-5  p.m.  dally.  Prices 
are  $1.50  for  general  admission, 
50C  with  Williams  I.D.  For  more 
information,  call  458-3023. 
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Blacks  and  Jews 
face  differences 

by  Katya  Hokanson 

Black  and  .Jewish  members  of 
the  Williams  community  met 
Wednesday  In  an  effort  to  effect 
a  Black-Jewish  discussion  on 
campus,  a  move  called  "long 
overdue"  by  co-organizer  Rich 
Cohen  '82. 

After  talks  by  Professors 
Dennis  Dickerson  and  Nathan 
Katz,  and  by  David  Bowen  "83 
and  Cohen,  the  meeting  turned 
to  an  often  emotional  open  dis- 
cussion among  the  approxi- 
mately 55  participants. 

"This  is  really  encouraging," 
said  Cohen  after  the  meeting. 
"It  took  a  long  time  to  resolve 
our  differences,  but  there  is  real 
potential  for  ongoing  communi- 
cation and  working  together." 

"It  was  constructive,"  agreed 
WBSU  member  and  co- 
coordinator  Bowen.  "The  way  I 
see  it  now,  we  will  be  able  to 
come  together  over  Issues  we 
both  have  a  stake  in." 

Dickerson  began  the  meeting 
by  discussing  the  history  of 
Black-Jewish  relations  in 
America. 

"The  relationship  between 
Afro-Americans  and  American 
Jews  has  been  close,  although  it 
began  in  the  abstract,"  he  said. 
"Jews  were  among  the  few 
whites  who  were  genuinely 
Interested  in  the  plight  of  the 
Afro-Americans."  Dickerson 
cited  Jewish  support  of  the 
NAACP. 

However,  noted  Dickerson,  in 
the  1960s  the  Black  Movement 
sought  new  directions  and 
focused  more  on  the  militant 
black  nationalist  movements 
such  as  the  Black  Panthers.  "In 
the  late  '60s,  things  started  to 
fall  apart,"  he  said.  "The  blacks 
said  to  the  whites,  'It's  time  to 
run  our  own  movement.'  "  Dif- 
ferences in  opinion  about  such 
things  as  Affirmative  Action 
and  incidents  like  the  dismissal 
of  Andrew  Young  "have  made 
bad  matters  worse"  between 
blacks  and  Jews,  according  to 
Dickerson. 

"The  splintering  process  is 
the  point  where  we  are  right 
now,"  Dickerson  remarked. 
"We  don't  have  the  luxury  of  sit- 
ting back  and  taking  the  long 
view.  We're  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle." 

Nathan  Katz  then  gave  his 
views,  saying,  "In  the  eyes  of 
most  blacks,  Jews  are  simply 
whites.  It's  a  simple  observa- 
tion. But  my  perception  is  that 
I'm  not  white— I'm  Jewish  .  .  . 
Racists  see  all  of  us  as  niggers." 

Katz  also  noted  the  similarity 
In  the  voting  patterns  of  blacks 
and  Jews,  showing  a  commonal- 


ity of  political  interests  in  spite 
of  economic  differences. 

Katz  noted  that  Jews  are 
between  the  powerful  and  the 
powerless  in  American  society. 
"They  have  reached  middle 
class  without  security  .  .  .  Jews 
are  marginal  to  the  real  power 
in  the  U.S."  Katz  said  that 
assimilation  to  White  society 
was  not  the  answer  for  either 
blacks  or  Jews.  "It's  not  our  pie 
being  sliced,  but  the  white, 
male,  Protestant  pie." 

Talk  then  centered  on  each 
group's  perception  of  the  other. 
"I  wondered  why  we  were  hav- 
ing this  meeting."  said  one 
black  student  who  requested 
that  she  remain  anonymous. 
"Jews  can  fade  into  the 
background— they're  white." 

"Whiteness   Is  a   new  expe 
rience    for    Jews,"    retorted 
Cohen.  "Jews  didn't  used  to  be 
considered  of  the  same  race  as 
whites." 

Discussion  continued  for  two 
hours,  with  the  tentative  final 
consensus  being  that  lines  of 
communication  should  be  set  up 
between  the  two  groups.  But 
many  participants  stressed  that 
this  meant  neither  that  Jews 
and  Blacks  had  the  same  goals 
nor  that  the  two  groups  face  the 
same  problems  in  America. 

"Blacks  are  in  bad  shape. 
Jews  are  not  in  bad  shape. 
There  is  no  growing  Jewish 
underclass,  but  there  is  a  grow- 
ing black  underclass,"  stated 
Dickerson. 


Nuclear  plant  opens  to  students 


by  Lynn  Vendinello 

Sixteen  students  from  the 
Energy  Conservation  Commit 
tee  and  the  Environmental  Stu- 
dies 203  class  toured  the  Yankee 
Rowe  nuclear  power  plant  last 
Wednesday.  The  plant  is  located 
in  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  about 
17  miles  east  of  Williamstown. 

Yankee  Rowe  was  built  in 
1960,  making  it  the  oldest 
nuclear  reactor  In  New  Eng- 
land. The  plant  produces  an 
average  of  170,000  kilowatts  of 
electricity  each  year,  which  it 
sells  to  the  New  England  Power 
Company.  Massachusetts 
Electric,  the  College's  electric- 
ity supplier,  buys  from  New 
England  Power,  so  Williams 
ends  up  receiving  about  11  per- 
cent of  its  electricity  from 
nuclear  power. 

Rowe  annually  produces  45-50 
tons  of  high-level  wastes  and 
over  500  55-gallon  drums  of  low- 
level  wastes  mixed  with 
cement.  Because  President 
Carter  closed  nuclear  waste 
reprocessing  plants  during  his 
administration,  these  wastes 
now  sit  at  Rowe. 

Bill  McGee,  Rowe's  public 
relations  coordinator,  said  the 
plant  has  enough  storage  room 
to  last  until  1997.  However.  Bill 
Billings,  head  of  Rowe's  chem- 
istry department,  foresees  a 
possible  decommission  of  Rowe 
within  the  next  5-10  years  if 
reprocessing  plants  aren't 
reopened. 

Some  new  jobs  at  Rowe  were 


Co-op  options  grow 


Continued  from  Page  1 
housing  will  be  on  a  trial  basis 
for  this  academic  year.  The  Wil- 
liamstown Board  of  Appeals, 
the  town  zoning  authority,  has 
the  right  to  revoke  its  tempor- 
ary approval  next  June. 

"The  neighbors  were  con- 
cerned about  parking  and 
noise,"  explained  Hopkins,  "but 
the  people  who  choose  to  live  in 
co-ops  are  generally  quiet,  so 
we  don't  expect  any  problem." 

When  asked  whether  more  co- 
ops will  be  added  to  meet  the 
growing  demand,  Kenyatta  rep- 
lied, "you  have  to  ask  how  many 
more  co-ops  can  we  have  out- 


side the  residential  house  sys- 
tem and  still  take  the  house 
system  seriously.  Also,  there 
aren't  too  many  faculty  houses 
left  that  could  be  converted  into 
student  housing.  The  question 
will  be  decided  by  the  CUL 
later." 

Building  &  Grounds  will  be 
doing  major  maintenance  work 
on  the  existing  co-ops  next 
summer  in  response  to  what 
Hopkins  called  "a  com- 
mon complaint  from  co-op  resi- 
dents that  B  &  G  is  more  willing 
to  do  short-term  repair  work 
than  needed  long-term  cosmetic 
work." 
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created  by  the  scare  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  since  current  regu- 
lations require  at  least  one  mon- 
itor per  eight-hour  shift  to  be 
certified  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing. 

Yankee  Rowe  provides  130 
jobs  and  over  $330,000  in  taxes  to 
the  town  of  Rowe.  Many 
employees  are  concerned  about 
job  prospects  if  the  plant  should 
be  forced  to  close. 

Twenty-one  years  of  opera- 
tion have  created  some  rust 
problems  at  the  plant.  The 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion foresees  a  potential  crack- 
ing in  the  8-inch  metal  shields 
around  the  reactor  vessel. 
"Lacking  cement  walls  around 
the  core.  Rowe  couldn't  survive 
a  Three  Mile  Island  type  acci- 
dent," said  Billings. 

The  tour  was  subject  to  strict 
security  precautions.  Before 
the  tour  began,  guards  divided 
the  students  into  four  groups, 
snapped  their  pictures,  checked 


them  with  metal  and  explosive 
detectors,  and  frisked  each  one. 

When  asked  his  reaction  to 
anti-nuclear  protests,  McGee 
replied,  "It's  a  free  country; 
they  have  as  much  right  to  voice 
their  opinion  as  anyone  else." 
McGee  added  that  he  believes  44 
percent  of  the  public  is  moder- 
ately for  nuclear  power.  45  per- 
cent are  moderately  against  it, 
and  the  rest  are  asking  'what's 
nuclear  power?'  " 

Bill  Lyon,  a  shift  technical 
adviser,  disagreed.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  elite  educated  class, 
like  you  kids,  are  the  ones  doing 
all  the  complaining.  The  gen- 
eral public  just  wants  to  switch 
on  the  light  and  get  power  no 
matter  where  It's  coming 
from." 

Another  trip  to  Rowe  Is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  for  this  spring. 
Until  then  the  Energy  Conser- 
vation Committee  is  consider- 
ing trips  to  other  energy  source 
sites. 
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tones.  It  was  not  a  chauvinistic 
Jab. 

And  why  does  there  have  to  be 
such  chauvinistic-feminist  ban- 
ter all  the  time?  So  often  indi- 
viduals are  lurking  to  pounce  on 
every  spoken— or  written— 
word.  This  is  such  a  constant 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  I  hate 
to  say  it,  but  the  Feminist 
Alliance  is  standing  as  much  in 
the  way  of  the  feminist  cause  as 
any  group  on  campus.  Maybe 
arguing  could  be  rechanneled 
into  other  areas. 

Jeff  H.  Morrison  '82 


Racist 


To  the  editor: 

In    response   to    a   previous 
issue  of  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  am  not  a  reverse 
racist.    In   the  article   "Cross 
Burning:   Tensions  Persist."  I 
was  used  as  an  instrument  of 
public  attraction.  Not  only  was  I 
not  informed  that  I  was  being 
interviewed  by  the  Record,  but 
to    add    insult    to    injury,    my 
responses  were  taken  out  of  con- 
text. My  printed  responses  were 
manipulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exemplify  the  racist  slant  the 
reporter  was  searching  for.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Williams  Black 
Student    Union,    one    of    my 
responsibilities  is  to  act  as  its 
spokesperson.    Consequently, 
the   portrayed    opinions    were 
projected  onto  the  organization 
as  well. 

The  pressures  that  are  placed 
on  black  students  in  this  institu- 
tion are  many— all  centering 
around  one  obvious  difference: 
the  color  of  our  skin.  This 
obvious  difference  has  led  to 
many  Williams  students  (both 
past  and  present)  assuming 
that  all  black  students  intention- 
ally  dine,   live,   and   socialize 


together.  While  some  black  stu- 
dents choose  to  live,  socialize, 
and  dine  together  it  is  no  differ- 
ent than  when  athletes  choose  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  blacks  in  the 
Berkshire  Quad  and  whites  in 
Mission  Park  and  Greylock  is 
that  blacks  are  more  noticeable 
and  therefore,  their  actions  are 
(unnecessarily)  emphasized. 
Why?  Because  of  the  "obvious 
difference." 

In  regards  to  the  letters  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Record,  I  would 
like  those  students  who  were 
insulted  and  offended  to  know 
that  I  share  their  feelings  but  for 
different  reasons.  I  would  also 
like  to  inform  them  that  if  they 
are  genuinely  interested  in  an 
accurate  account  of  my  state- 
ments they  should  feel  free  to 
contact  me. 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  that  this  let- 
ter is  a  reflection  of  my  personal 
stance  and  is  not  a  statement  of 
the  WBSU. 

Kathy  Dawn  Finnell  '84 

Hdilitr's  noir:  The  writer  of  ihv 
nrticlv  idvniifivd  hvrsrif  to  Fin- 
mil  as  a  mil  lAMS  HlAOHl) 
reporter  and  asked  to  speak  to  the 
spokesperson  of  the  U  HSI  .  Fin- 
nell then  identified  herself  as  the 
If  HSI  's  sp«>kesp('rson. 

Corrections 

In  last  week's  Record  article 
"West  to  Join  Spencer,  Wood- 
bridge".  Sherry  Blum  '83  mis- 
takenly was  attributed 
quotations  belonging  to  Mara 
Dale  '83.  a  resident  of  West 
College. 

In  the  same  article.  Perry 
House  president  Tim  Caff rey  '82 
mistakenly  was  attributed  quo- 
tations credited  to  George 
Baumgartcn  '82.  Wood  House 
representative  to  the  Housing 
Committee. 


Gays  discuss  indentity  problems 


by  B(>njamin  S.  Bahn 

Confronting  and  overcoming 
the  identity  crisis  gay  people 
face  in  defining  their  own  sexu- 
ality highlighted  the  Gay  Peo- 
ple's Union  panel  discussion 
last  Wednesday  in  Weston  Lan- 
guage Center. 

The  causes  for  this  identity 
crisis  vary.  "Our  standard 
social  morality  sees  homosexu- 
ality as  wrong,  somehow  per- 
verse; a  deviant  existence," 
said  Mary  Beth  Thompson  '82. 
GPU  chairperson.  "Personal 
crises  develop  because  it's  hard 
to  deal  positively  with  what 
society  only  acknowledges 
negatively." 

One  panelist  noted.  "There  is 
a  lack  of  role  models  here  and  in 
society.  We  need  role  models  to 
help  people  find  identity." 
Another  added.  "What  happ)ens 


when  you  realize  that  you're  not 
going  to  become  like  your 
parents?" 

This  lack  of  direction  and  role 
models  stems  in  large  part  from 
an  invisibility  of  the  gay  com- 
munity, according  to  Debbie 
Gregg  '82. 

"Gay  people  are  so  invisible." 
she  said.  "Though  most  authori- 
ties would  assert  that  10 percent 
of  every  population  will  be  gay, 
for  two  years  I  didn't  know 
anybody  here  who  was  gay." 

Many  gays  see  the  public 
acknowledgement  of  their 
homosexuality  as  burdensome. 
Said  one  person,  "I  spent  three 
years  here  as  something  to  be 
looked  at ...  It  got  to  be  so  public 
that  I  began  to  lose  my 
identity." 

She  said  she  felt  strongly  that 
people  saw  here  only  as  a  homo- 
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vantages  than  just  going  ahead 
with  what  we  are  starting  in  the 
spring."  Clark  said. 

Extending  the  Monday- 
through-Friday  exam  period 
later,  he  explained,  would 
tighten  the  squeeze  on  time  for 
faculty  completion  of  seniors' 
grades,  and  beginning  it  earlier 
would  conflict  with  the  weekend 
of  the  Eastern  Colleges  Athletic 
Conference  post-season 
competitions. 

Responding  to  College  Coun- 
cil President  Freddy  Nathan's 
query  as  to  why  a  majority  of 
the  student  body  should  be 
penalized  for  the  benefit  of  those 
few  who  might  participate  in  the 
competitions.  Robert  Peck  of 
the  Physical  Education  depart- 
ment, also  on  the  Calendar  and 
Scheduling  Committee,  said 
that  "athletes  already  take  a  lot 
from  their  professors.  We  don't 
want  grief  to  come  to  those  who 
didn't  want  it  to  happen  in  the 
first  place." 

The  fact  that  the  grounds  used 
by  the  Dean's  Office  to  autho- 
rize makeup  exams  for  students 
with  congested  schedules  will 
be  more  stringent  under  the  new 
calendar  caused  some  concern 
among  Council  members. 

Under  the  five  day  exam  sche- 
dule, the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents needing  makeups  is  likely 
to    fall,    said    Clark,    but    the 
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number  of  students  with  two 
exams  on  one  day,  which  is  not 
grounds  for  "hardship"  exemp- 
tion, will  rise.  Furthermore,  the 
new  calendar  system  will  not 
excuse  students  from  taking  an 
exam  one  afternoon  and  two  the 
following  day.  as  did  this  fall's 
plan. 

College  Council  Vice  Presi- 
dent John  Segal  '82  sharply  cri- 
ticized the  new  exam  schedule, 
claiming  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents oppose  it. 

"If  you  go  through  with  this, 
you  will  see  ramifications  in  stu- 
dent faculty  relations,  because 
the  faculty  will  have  voted  for 
something  the  students  are 
overwhelmingly  against." 

"This  is  a  bad  time  politically 
to  do  things  against  the  wishes 
of  the  students."  Segal  added. 
"There  isn't  a  paranoia, 
exactly,  but  this  is  just  one  more 
thing." 

In  other  business,  the  Finance 
Committee's  recommendations 
for  this  year's  College  Council 
budget,  up  $13,000  in  allocations 
from  1980-81.  were  discussed 
briefly,  but  will  be  dealt  with  at 
length  next  week. 

Spears  attributed  the  Com- 
mittee's good  financial  situa- 
tion to  the  College's  funding  of 
the  Lecture  Committee  and  to 
the  numerous  SAT-funded 
groups  who  kept  their  requests 
minimal. 


sexual  and  not  at  all  as  an 
individual. 

"I  like  to  have  people  relate  to 
me  as  a  person,  rather  than  as  a 
representative  of  something," 
added  Gregg. 

Panelists  agreed  that  homo- 
sexuality at  Williams  meets 
with  subtle  oppression. 

One  person  noted  that  social 
isolation  and  "subtle  oppression 
. . .  also  known  as  tolerance,"  as 
typical  reactions  here.  "There 
aren't  too  many  harassing  notes 
or  phone  calls  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,"  remarked  one 
panelist. 

One  panelist  mentioned  that 
"life  at  Williams  has  never  been 
uncomfortable  . . .  Williams  has 
been  far  easier  than  many  other 
places."  Said  another  panelist, 
"You  can  talk  about  sexuality 
with  a  lot  more  freedom  here." 

Thompson  concluded  with  the 
hof)e  that  such  informal  meet- 
ings would  "give  people  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  they  may 
ever  get  to  talk  to  someone 
about  what  it's  like  to  be  gay.*' 
She  hoped  that  if  "people 
treated  it  as  a  more  discussable 
issue,  it  would  seem  more 
approachable." 

Beat  Amherst  — 

Continued  from  Page  5 

are.  The  mentality  seems  a  bit 
warped. 

The  frat  system  also  contrib- 
uted in  part  to  the  inability  of  the 
Amherst  College  community  to 
fully  integrate  women  ten  years 
ago.  The  resistance  to  coed  f  rats 
four  years  ago  was  pheno- 
menal, and  I  can  see  that  the 
day  of  frat  elimination,  which 
seems  inevitably  soon,  will  be 
met  with  even  more  resistanre. 

The  point  to  all  this  is  that  it 
seems  a  bit  ironic  that  Amherst 
College  was  formed  by  a  dissat- 
isfied minority  of  Williams  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  that 
dissatisfied  minority  has 
evolved  into  a  stubborn  and 
somewhat  archaic  majority. 
Today,  that  majority  is  resist- 
ing the  changes  necessary  to 
fully  incorporate  women  and 
"non-fraternal"  students.  Most 
certainly  we  can  learn  from 
what  is  happening  at  Amherst. 
And  we  can  put  into  perspective 
the  sporting  weekend  that  is 
before  us. 
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Despite  heart  attack 

Chaffee  rules  senior  circuit 


by  Ted  I^on 

On  April  29th,  1981, 80-year- 
old  Williamstown  resident 
and  former  Williams  coach 
Clarence  Chaffee  had  a  heart 
attack.  After  a  successful 
operation  and  the  installa- 
tion of  a  pacemaker,  he 
remembers  "getting  some 
screwy  looks  from  the  doc- 
tors" when  he  told  them, 
"I'm  going  to  play  in  the 
Nationals  in  August,"  refer- 
ring to  the  super  senior  div- 
ision of  the  United  States 
Tennis  Association  National 
Championship. 

When  August  rolled 
around,  Chaffee  not  only 
kept  his  word,  but  went  out 
and  won  the  Grand  Slam 
of  super  senior  tennis- 
winning  the  National  Hard- 
court Indoor  Championship 
held  in  San  Francisco,  the 
National  Hardcourt  Outdoor 
Championship  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Tennis  Club,  the 
National  Soft  Court  Grass 
Championship  at  Agawam 
Hunt  in  Providence,  R.I., 
and  the  National  Soft  Court 
Clay  Championship  at  the 
Boarshead  Sports  Club  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  Adding 
doubles  championships  in 
three  of  those  four  tourna- 
ments, it  gave  him  seven 
titles  out  of  eight  possible  for 
the  season. 

Winning  these  champion- 
ships is  nothing  new  for  Chaf- 
fee. Since  1971  he  has 
collected  41  such  titles.  Still. 


'21  Defectors 
look  tough — 

Continued  from  Page  10 
this  season  (12.8  per  game),  in 
comparison  to  the  Eph  defense, 
which  has  given  up  only  73  ( 10.5 
per  game). 

Williams  hopes  to  use  its 
punishing  ground  game  in  the 
I-formation  led  by  Freshman 
Ted  Thomas  and  Sophomore 
quarterback  B.  J.  Connolly  to 
penetrate  the  Amherst  defen- 
sive line.  The  running  game 
should  then  allow  Connolly  to 
pass  with  less  pressure,  and 
utilize  the  blinding  speed  of 
senior  split  end  Micah  Taylor 
and  the  sure  hands  of  sopho- 
more Marc  Hummon. 

On  defense,  the  Ephs  feel 
their  front  line  is  one  of  the  best 
in  New  England.  Nose  guard 
Jack  Kowalik,  tackles  Joe  Ross 
and  Steve  Doherty  and  ends 
Gary  Pfaff  and  Tom  Bouchard 
are  all  home-grown  New  Eng- 
land products  that  have  pun- 
ished enemy  ball  carriers  all 
season  long. 

The  Ephs  feel  that  if  they  can 
stop  the  Amherst  ground  game, 
they  can  force  Amherst's  Cur- 
ran  into  mistakes  when  he  goes 
to  the  air. 

Despite  Amherst's  advantage 
going  into  the  game,  the  great 
equalizer  is  emotion  and  pride. 
Therefore,  look  for  a  close 
game.  Prediction:  Williams  17, 
Amherst  14.  See  va  at  Weston. 
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coming  off  of  heart  surgery 
and  winning  the  CJrand  Slam 
somehow  seems  to  make  '81 
a  bit  more  dramatic. 

Arriving  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1937,  Chaffee  t)egan 
his  33  year  career  as  varsity 
coach  of  the  squash,  tennis, 
and  soccer  teams. 

Throughout  those  years, 
Chaffee  develop)ed  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  finest 
coaches  ever  associated  with 
the  College.  And  while  Chaf- 
fee has  amassed  an  impres- 
sive array  of  coaching  titles 
and  championships,  his  true 
success  has  been  in  inspiring 
generation  after  generation 
of  Williams  athletes  with  his 
love  for  sport,  and  enthusi- 
asm for  life.  His  feelings  then 
were  as  they  are  now: 
"You've  got  to  learn  to  win, 
you've  got  to  learn  to  lose." 
With  athletics.  "This  is 
education." 

Recently,  he  has  received 
considerable  recognition.  He 
was  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  Class  of 
'24.  He  also  appeared  this 
summer  in  Sports  Illustrat- 
ed's  'Faces  in  the  Crowd'  for 
which  he  will  be  presented 
with  a  commemorative 
bowl. 

Tennis  led  him  to  the  Bitsy 
Grant  Tennis  Center  in 
Atlanta  last  week,  where  he 
won  the  80-year-old  division. 


Chaffee  commented,  "I'll 
have  to  struggle  next  year," 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  whole  crop  of  79-year- 
olds  who  are  about  to  gradu- 
ate into  the  super  senior 
(80-I-)  division.  Adds  Chaf- 
fee. "But  it'll  be  fun.  They're 
delightful  people.  They  don't 
cheat  .  .  ." 
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Women  ruggers  toast,  men 
slip  in  snow  up  North 


A  champagne  toast  to  Cap- 
tains Barb  "Bubs"  Good  and 
Kirsten  Tolman  marked  the  end 
of  another  successful  season 
this  Saturday  up  in  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.Y.  The  Women's  Rugby 
Club  now  boasts  an  undefeated 
record  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
All  who  witnessed  it  agree  that 
Saturday's  display  of  awesome 
rugby  technique  was  a  fitting 
end  to  the  1981  campaign. 

In  the  first  of  two  games,  Wil- 
liams battled  Vassar  College  to 
a  frustrating  0-0  tie.  Line  Cap- 
tain Good  and  freshman  prod- 
igy Ginger  Greene  inspired  the 
team  to  work  as  a  cohesive 
rugby  machine,  but  the  Vassar 
team  would  not  yield. 

Against  Manhattanville,  the 
Williams  ruggers  had  their  day 
in  the  sun(snow).  It  was  a  true 
exhibition  of  offensive  and 
aggressive  rugby.  Tries  were 
made  by  Martha  Paper  '82. 
Dory  Dewar  '85,  Susie  Akin  '84, 
and  Jane  Parker  (2)  '83.  Adding 
two  expertly  kicked  conver- 
sions Katie  Scott  '82  completed 
the  24-0  final  score. 

After  the  field  competition  the 
three  teams  engaged  in  the  tra- 
ditional rowdy  exchange  of 
songs.  Once  again  the  Williams 
ruggers  demonstrated  their 
vocal  prowess,  amusing  and 
amazing  their  fellow  ruggers. 
At  the  party,  the  Vassar  women 
shared  these  words  with  us,  and 
until  you  hear  from  us  next 
spring  .  .  . 

"Line  out,  bind  on,  ruck  over 


and  maul, 

Get  it  out  to  the  winger,  hang 
on  to  the  ball. 

And  when  it's  all  over  we 
drink  with  our  chums, 

'Cause  we  are  the  ruggers 
that  play  for  Williams." 
• 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  the  Williams 
ruggers  were  much  surprised  to 
find  the  pitch  covered  with 
snow,  and  a  blizzard  in  pro- 
gress. 

In  the  "A"  game,  the  Willi- 
ams ruggers  put  the  first  points 
on  the  board  as  Dave  Lips- 
comb '83  slashed  in  for  a  try 
following  an  excellent  play  by 
the  purple  line.  After  this  initial 
effort,  both  teams  became 
fairly  immobile  in  the  mud  and 
snow  and  little  ground  was 
gained  by  either  team.  The  Wil- 
liams scrum  generally  prevailed 
against  the  Vermonters,  but 
precise  passing  and  ballhan- 
dling  were  impossible  for  both 
teams.  Vermont  eventually  pre- 
vailed on  a  pair  of  field-goals. 

In  the  "B"  side  game,  play 
was  marked  by  much  the  same 
characteristics,  with  clean  play 
being  generally  impossible.  As 
usual,  however,  the  WRFC 
played  with  admirable  inten- 
sity, dominating  for  much  of  the 
game.  The  deciding  score  came 
when  Larry  Hebb  '83  kicked  the 
ball  into  the  endzone  and  John 
Olvany  '82  outraced  the  defend- 
ers for  the  try.  Williams 
emerged  victorious. 


TONIGHT 

Miller  Lite  Bottomless  Mug  Night 
Buy  a  mug  and  get  free  refills 

WEDNESDAY 

Open  Mike  Night 

See  the  Manager  for  a  time  slot. 

The  Log  will  be  open  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Amherst  game. 
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One  point  game 

Cardinals  nip  Ephmen 
in  Little  Three  thriller 


Freshman  Ted  Thomas  dives  for  two  of  his  139  yards  against  Wesleyan. 

Booters  drop  seesaw  battle 


by  Dave  Woodworth 

Despite  displaying  the  hustle 
which  has  characterized  the 
soccer  team  recently,  the  boot- 
ers fell  to  Wesleyan  in  overtime 
4-3,  last  Saturday. 

The  Cardinals  opened  the 
scoring  at  23: 11  of  the  first  half 
as  Seth  Sholes,  fouled  in  the 
penalty  area,  drilled  the  ensu- 
ing penalty  kick  past  Eph  Goal- 
keeper Vince  Brandstein  '84, 
who  had  replaced  injured  star- 
ter Ken  Rhodes  '85  only 
moments    before.    The    count 

Ephs  take 
Little  Three 

Capturing  the  Little  Three 
title,  the  women's  varsity  tennis 
team  has  wrapped  another 
successful  season  under  second 
year  coach  Sean  Sloane  by  post- 
ing a  5-5  record.  The  Eph  women 
extended  their  unbroken  string 
of  victories  over  rivals  Wes- 
leyan and  Amherst  with  wins  of 
6-3  and  5-4  late  in  the  season. 

Sloane  described  the  season 
as  "successful"  even  though 
Williams  suffered  five  losses. 
The  squad  came  out  on  top  in 
every  one  of  its  close  matches, 
beating  Amherst,  Springfield 
and  Middlebury,  5-4,  as  the 
young,  inexperienced  players 
develop)ed  p)oise  on  the  courts. 
The  Ephs,  led  by  Captain  Jami 
Harris  '82,  struggled  to  mature 
after  early  losses  to  strong 
teams  from  Tufts  and  Skidmore 
and  consistent  loss  of  outdoor 
practice  time  on  clay  due  to 
steady  seasonal  rains. 

Highlights  of  the  season 
included  tenacious  team  victo- 
ries over  traditional  rivals  and 
strong  play  by  a  variety  of  indi- 
viduals. Junior  Renee  George 
remained  undefeated  at  the 
number  four  position  during  the 
regular  season.  Harris,  playing 
at  number  one.  was  tough 
throughout  the  season,  posting  a 
3-7  record  against  the  best  sin- 
gles players  in  New  England. 
Every  close  contest  produced  a 
player  or  players  who  won 
clutch  matches. 

When  asked  to  comment  spe- 
cifically on  his  team,  which  will 
lose  three  starters  to  gradua- 
tion, and  its  performance  as  a 
team,  Sloane  would  only  grin: 
"It  was  a  good  season,  and  we 
definitely  have  the  best  looking 
tennis  team  in  New  England. 
You  can  quote  me  on  that." 


stayed  at  1-0,  Wesleyan,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  first  half  and 
well  into  the  second. 

Finally,  at  77:17,  Jeff  Sutton 
scored  the  equalizer  for  the 
Ephs  with  a  fine  solo  effort. 
Then,  at  83:08,  Tad  Chase  '82 
scored  to  put  Williams  ahead, 
2-1. 

At  this  point,  it  appeared  that 
Chase's  goal  might  be  decisive, 
as  Williams  was  dominating  the 
game  in  terms  of  ball  control 
and  field  position.  However, 
Wesleyan  came  right  back  to 
knot  the  score  at  2-2  as  Sholes, 
assisted  by  Darrin  Harris,  got 
his  second  goal  of  the  day  just  a 
minute  and  a  half  later. 

The  game  went  into  overtime 
with  the  score  still  at  2-2,  but  it 
did  not  stay  that  way  for  very 
long,  as  Doug  McKenney  '85, 
assisted  by  Jim  Peck  '82.  tallied 
with  only  1:49  gone  in  the  first 
overtime  to  give  the  Ephs  a  3-2 
lead. 

Wesleyan  refused  to  die,  how- 
ever, and  evened  the  score  21 
seconds  later  on  a  goal  by  Rob 
Ginsberg,  again  assisted  by 
Harris.  Finally,  Sholes  finished 
off  a  brilliant  performance  with 
yet  another  goal  at  3: 28  of  the 
first  overtime,  giving  Wesleyan 
what  proved  to  be  an  insur- 
mountable 4-3  advantage. 

The  second  overtime  was 
scoreless,  although  Chase  was 
robbed  of  a  goal  on  a  shot  that 
was  on  net  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  Cardinal  goalkeeper  Andy 
Newall;  the  ball  made  it  to  the 
line  but  not  over,  as  it  was 
cleared  away  by  a  Wesleyan 
defender. 

The  loss  was  a  heartbreaker 


for  the  Ephs,  as  an  offense  that 
had  produced  but  eight  goals  in 
10  previous  games  had  gotten 
three  within  fifteen  minutes, 
without  a  win  to  show  for  it. 
Once  again  Williams  outshot  its 
opponent  by  a  wide  margin,  get- 
ting 29  shots  on  goal  to  only  16 
for  Wesleyan.  Newall  had  12 
saves  to  preserve  the  win  for  the 
Cardinals,  while  Brandstein 
and  Rhodes  also  combined  for 
12  for  the  Ephs. 

The  final  match  of  the  season 
will  be  played  next  Saturday  as 
a  powerful  Amherst  side 
invades  Cole  Field.  Coach  Mike 
Russo  noted  at  the  start  of  the 
season  that  Amherst  had  had  a 
good  year  of  recruiting,  and 
expected  them  to  be  tough.  In 
fact,  Amherst  was  the  number 
one  seed  in  the  ECAC  Division 
III  New  England  tournament, 
but  fell  to  Bowdoin,  2-1,  on 
Saturday. 

"They'll  be  looking  for  blood, 
but  we  should  be  able  to  give 
them  a  good  game,"  Russo  said. 

Homecoming  classic 


by  Steve  Epstein 

Three  fumbles  inside  their 
own  30  yard  line  and  a  missed 
two-point  conversion  with  3: 59 
left  in  the  game  spelled  the  Ephs 
first  Little  Three  defeat  in  three 
years,  as  Wesleyan  triumphed, 
21-20,  in  the  cold  and  wind  of 
Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Ephs  outplayed  Wesleyan 
throughout  the  game,  but  gave 
the  Cardinals  three  gift- 
wrapped  touchdowns  on  turnov- 
ers deep  in  their  own  end.  Still, 
the  Ephs  showed  an  explosive 
offensive  attack  for  the  second 
consecutive  week  which  put 
them  into  position  to  win  the 
game  despite  their  chronic 
fumblitis. 

With  under  seven  minutes  to 
go,  the  Ephs  trailed,  21-14,  and 
things  began  to  look  bleak.  The 
offense  stalled  and  was  forced 
to  punt.  But  captain  Jeff  Kiesel 
jarred  the  ball  loose  from  Wes- 
leyan's  Gene  Cote  and  junior 
Tim  Clark  recovered  to  allow 
Williams  to  get  into  the  Lazarus 
act.  They  rose  from  the  dead 
with  the  help  of  freshman  full- 
back sensation  Ted  Thomas 
(139  yards,  33  carries)  who 
moved  the  Ephs  inside  the  Car- 
dinal 10  yard  line  with  his  strong 
running.  From  there,  senior  Jay 
Wheatley  went  in  for  the  touch 
down  which  brought  the  Ephs  to 
within  one. 

Next,  confusion  ensued.  The 
team  called  time  out  to  decide 
whether  to  go  for  the  one-point 
conversion  kick  that  would  tie 
the  game,  or  the  two-point  run 
or  pass  that  would  give  the  Ephs 
the  lead.  Kicker  Rich  Coomber 
trotted  onto  the  field,  but  Coach 
Robert  Odell  elected  to  replace 
Cooml)er  with  his  offensive  unit, 
and  go  for  the  win. 

The  two-point  try  was  an 
option  run  around  left  end  to 
Thomas,  who  was  met  by  a  host 
of  Wesleyan  defenders  who 
stopped  the  play  cold.  "If  I  had 
to  do  it  again,"  said  a  frustrated 
Coach  Odell.  "I'd  go  for  two.  In 
the  LittleThree,  you've  got  to  go 


for  all  or  nothing."  The  team 
seemed  to  agree  with  Odell,  not 
second  guessing  their  coach  as 
many  Williams  fans  did. 

The  Ephs  got  on  the  score- 
board first  when  sophomore 
quarterback  B.  J.  Connolly  led 
the  offense  toward  paydirt  on  a 
10-play,  57-yard  drive  led  by  the 
punishing  rushing  of  Thomas. 
Connolly  went  in  for  the  score 
from  three  yards  out,  and  the 
extra-point  made  it  7-0, 
Williams. 

In  their  first  possession  of  the 
second    quarter,    the    Ephs 
handed    Wesleyan    a    perfect 
scoring  opportunity.  With  a  first 
down  on  the  Wesleyan  29,  Tom 
Casey  lost  possession  of  the  ball 
and  the  Cardinals  took  over. 
Two    plays    later,    Wesleyan 
came  back  on  an  11-yard  TD 
pass  from  freshman  quarter- 
back John  Forte  to  tight  end 
Scott  Muirhead.  The  kick  was 
blocked  to  make  the  score  7-6. 
On  the  ensuing  kick-off,  the 
Ephs  took  the  ball  to  their  own 
19,  where  disaster  struck  again. 
On    the    first    offensive    play, 
Wheatley  lost  control  of  the  ball, 
and  Wesleyan  was  again  in  busi- 
ness after  recovering  the  fum- 
ble.     Forte  went  in  to  give 
Wesleyan  a  13-7  halftime  lead. 
The    defense    got    the    only 
points  for  Williams  in  the  third 
quarter.  The  first  Wesleyan  pos- 
session   of    the   half   went   no 
where,    thanks   to   the   stellar 
defense    of    linebackers    Mike 
Hawkins   and   Dan  Wilen  and 
linemen    Jack    Kowalik    and 
Steve    Doherty.    The    ensuing 
Wesleyan  punt  was  blocked  by 
the  Ephs'  Mike  Hawkins,  and 
Tomas  Alejandro  picked  up  the 
ball  and  scampered  for  six. 

A  mishandled  pitch  on  Willi- 
ams own  ten  set  up  Wesleyan's 
final  score,  and  a  Pat  Costello 
run  for  a  two-point  conversion 
made  the  score  21-14,  to  set  up  the 
final  dramatic  moments. 

The  Ephs  return  home  this 
week  to  play  arch  rival  Amherst 
for    Homecoming. 


Gridders  brace  for  Lord  Jeffs 


Head  Football  Coach  Bob  Odell 
could  wall(  away  from  the  Amherst 
game  with  no  claim  to  the  Little 
Three  title  for  the  first  time  in  his 
eleven-year  Williams  career. 

(Farley) 


by  Steve  Epstein 

The  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Williams  football  will  reach  its 
zenith  this  weekend  at  Weston 
Field  as  one  of  the  country's  old- 
est football  rivalries  continues. 
Amherst  comes  to  town  as  it 
does  in  every  odd  year,  but  this 
year  things  could  be  odder  than 
most. 

Due  to  last  week's  21-20  loss  at 
Wesleyan  and  an  earlier  6-3 
Amherst  victory  at  home 
against  the  Cardinals,  the  Jeffs 
are  in  the  position  to  win  their 
first  Little  Three  tital  since 
1968— three  years  before  the 
emergence  of  Robert  Odell. 

Since  Odell's  arrival  in  the 
Purple  Valley,  the  Ephs  have 
had  at  least  a  share  of  the 
coveted  Little  Three  every  sea- 
son. Amherst  hasn't  beaten  Wil- 
liams since  1976,  but  this  year 
there  is  real  reason  to  worry. 

First,  Amherst  beat  Trinity 
last  weekend,  14-3.  Now 
granted,  in  this  league  past  vic- 
tories mean  little.  But  Trinity 
walloped  the  Ephs,  27-14,  ear- 
lier in  the  season.  Secondly, 
Amherst  has  a  better  record 
than  the  Ephs,  coming  into 
"The  Game"  with  a  4-3  tally, 
opposed  to  the  3-4  record  main- 
tained by  the  Ephs. 


Admittedly,  it's  been  a  very 
disappointing  season  for  the 
Ephs.  Twelve  points  separate 
them  from  being  6-1.  They  have 
played  superb  football  at  times, 
but  costly  inconsistency  and 
turnovers  .  . .  and  injuries  have 
hurt  them  in  key  moments. 
Lawler,  Finneran,  Robison, 
Hawkins  .  . .  they  all  went  down 
at  times.  The  brain  becomes 
permeated  with  'what  its'.  But 
Bob  Odell,  part-coach,  part- 
legend,  doesn't  accept  'what 
its'.  He  coaches  each  game  in 
reality,  but  takes  it  hard  when 
his  ballclub  loses. 

All  that  seems  left  for  the  1981 
Ephmen  is  a  shot  at  a  .500 
record,  a  win  for  the  seniors,  a 
tie  for  the  Little  Three  .  .  .  and 
their  pride.  This  club  definitely 
has  pride.  They  showed  it 
against  Bowdoin  and  Union. 
They're  hoping  it  has  a  date  for 
Homecoming. 

Amherst  Coach  Jim  Osten- 
darp  has  a  well  conditioned  and 
healthy  ballclub  coming  into 
"The  Game".  It's  most  likely 
the  most  competitive  Amherst 
team  the  Ephs  have  faced  in 
recent  years.  They  revolve 
around  junior  quarterback 
Brian  Curran,  who  is  the 
brother  of  Eph  defensive  back 


Tim  Curran.  Curran  is  only  a  42 
percent  passer,  but  he  is  an 
excellent  team  leader  who 
makes  things  happen  in  key 
situations. 

Curran's  potentially  potent 
offensive  attack  is  multi- 
faceted.  His  big  running  backs 
are  senior  Dave  Grenier  and 
juniors  Mike  Vendetii  (one  of 
three  borthers  on  the  squad) 
and  Jeff  Hughes.  Hughes  is  a 
quick  halfback  who  has  scored  a 
good  number  of  the  Jeffs'  touch- 
downs this  season. 

The  receiving  corps  is  also 
dangerous.  Soph  Dave  Silliman 
is  among  the  leading  receivers 
in  New  England,  and  junior 
Dana  King  is  also  a  deep  threat. 
Halfback  Bob  Minicius,  a  fresh- 
man, can  also  be  called  upon  as 
a  receiver. 

On  Defense,  linemen  Dave 
Doctor,  Jeff  Jordan  and  Eric 
Taylor  have  all  played  well. 
Linebackers  Mark  Evarts,  Kit 
Middleton  and  Tim  Naiman  are 
the  regulars,  and  junior  Bob 
Emery  anchors  the  defensive 
secondary.  While  the  Jeffs 
defense  has  played  well  of  late, 
they  hve  l)een  less  consistent 
than  the  offense.  The  Amherst 
defense  has  given  up  89  points 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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House  members  protest 


Spencer-Brooks  members 
believe  that  they  were  ignored 
in  the  recent  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Life  (CUD 
decision  to  affiliate  West  Col- 
lege with  Spencer  and  Wood- 
bridge  Houses,  according  to  a 
petition  sent  to  President  John 
Chandler. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Chandler, 
the  Deans'  Office  and  the  Hous- 
ing Committee,  36  Spencer- 
Brooks  residents  complained 
that  they  were  misled  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  open  Housing 
Committee  meeting  which  led 
to  the  realignment. 

"The  flyer  we  received  on  the 
meeting  concerning  the  possi- 
ble inclusion  of  West  as  a  com- 
plete part  of  the  Spencer-Brooks 
system  mentioned  absolutely 
nothing  about  removing  Brooks 
House  from  the  system."  the 
letter  stated. 

Jean  Hoff  '83  explained, 
"They  ended  up  doing  some- 
thing very  different  from  what 
they  said  they  were  going  to  do. 
We  don't  think  we  were  really 


consulted  at  all." 

She  said  that  house  members 
propose  grouping  West  with 
Spencer  and  Brooks,  leaving 
Perry,  Bascom,  Woodbridge 
and  Chadbourne  together. 
"There  would  only  be  a  4-bed 
difference,  and  the  living  areas 
would  be  more  comparable," 
she  said. 

Perry  and  Spencer  have  sim- 
ilar common  rooms  while ' ' Bas- 
com has  two  living  rooms  and 
two  fireplaces  and  Brooks  has 
two  living  rooms  and  one  fire- 
place, plus  the  basement  area," 
said  Hoff. 

Spencer-Brooks  members 
assert  that  such  affiliation  deci- 
sions should  be  "discussed  and 
voted  on  in  the  house  itself,  not 
merely  decided  on  in  a  meeting 
which  was  operating  under  the 
pretense  of  making  a  minor  new 
inclusion,  rather  than  a  major 
extraction!" 

A  Woodbridge  resident  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous, 
remarked,  "It  doesn't  seem  like 
quite  a  just  trade." 


Ex-agent  blasts  CIA 


John  Stockwell,  former  CIA  agent 
and  author  of  IN  SEARCH  OF  ENE- 
MIES, attacked  the  role  of  the 
Agency  In  American  society. 

(Farley) 


Affirmative  action  meets  goals 


by  Julia  Geniesse 

Recruitment  of  women  and 
minority  faculty  has  gone  well 
this  year,  according  to  Judith 
Allen.  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Affirmative  Action  and 
Government  Relations.  Of  a 
total  of  22  offers  for  teaching 
positions  extended,  19  were 
accepted,  adding  nine  women 
and  two  members  of  minority 
groups  to  the  Williams  faculty. 

The  College's  divisional  goals 
for  new  appointments  of  women 
were  exceeded  this  year, 
according  to  Allen's  Affirma- 
tive Action  Report.  Williams 
sought  to  appoint  women  to  45- 
50  percent  of  new  Division  I 
positions  and  ended  up  with  86 
percent. 

The  goal  of  25  percent  for  Div- 
ision II  was  also  exceeded,  as  29 
percent  of  new  appointments 
went  to  women,  while  the  goal  of 
15  percent  for  Division  III  was 
far  surpassed,  with  a  total  of  40 
percent  of  new  appointments  in 
the  division  going  to  women. 

College-wide  goals  for 
appointments  from  minority 
groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  two  or  three  appointments 
each  year,  according  to  Allen. 
"These  are  definitely  not  quo- 
tas." she  stressed.  This  year, 
two  regular  and  two  visiting 
minority  appointments  were 
made. 


However,  according  to 
Allen's  report,  four  minority 
faculty  members  (three  men 
and  one  woman),  and  one  other 
woman  faculty  member 
rosignvd  last  year.  The  average 
number  of  minority  appoint- 
ments per  annum  has  been 
three. 

Asked  why  minority  faculty 
leave,  Dennis  Dickerson,  Chair- 
man of  Afro-American  Studies, 
replied,  "My  impression  is  that 
black  faculty  leave  because 
they've  been  offered  a  better 
opportunity  elsewhere,  al- 
though the  sociological  factor 
probably  often  factors  in." 

"We  really  need  more  people 
just  to  be  with,"  said  Dean  Mary 
Kenyatta.  "It  can  be  a  stifling 
kind  of  situation  .  .  .  because  of 
the  number  of  black  faculty, 
they  end  up  being  overworked. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  us  to  go 
around— it's  easy  to  get  burned 
out." 

Allen  explains  that  the  Affir- 
mative Action  Program  was 
established  in  1972.  Its  objec- 
tives are  outlined  in  an  Affirma- 
tive  Action  and  Equal 
Opportunity  statement:  to 
"increase  the  proportion  of 
women  and  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  in  the  Faculty  to  a 
level  more  consistent  with  the 
pool  of  qualified  women  and 
minorities  in  the  fields  taught  at 


Southtide  Johnny  and  the  Atbury  Jukes  blew  aiMay  a  capacity  crowd  in  the 
Towne  Field  House  last  Thursday  night.  (Farley) 


Williams." 

Allen  contacted  504  resource 
people  and  prospective  candi- 
dates this  year.  The  large 
number  of  candidates  recruited 
were  a  result  of  her  work  and 
the  network  of  contacts  that  her 
work  engendered.  Explains 
Allen,  "I  was  able  to  determine 
that  38  prospective  and  14  actual 
candidates  were  identified  as  a 
direct  result  of  my  recruiting 
effort." 

"We  need  enough  black 
faculty  here  so  that  there's  a 
large  enough  community  to 
interact,"  said  Kenyatta.  "It's 
just  a  matter  of  getting  the  word 
out.  The  College  is  not  well 
known  in  the  black  commun- 
ity." 

The  goal  for  recruitment  of 
Continued  on  Page  9 


by  Jeffrey  H.  Brainard 

"The  American  Public  is  cur- 
rently unloading  its  freedoms  as 
fast  as  it  legally  can"  and  "cur- 
rent court  rulings  and  laws  in 
favor  of  the  CIA  represent  a  180- 
degree  turnabout  from  the 
ideals  of  our  founding  fathers," 
claimed  former  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  case  officer  John 
Stockwell  last  Wednesday  in 
Driscoll  Lounge. 

Stockwell  wrote  the  best- 
selling  book  In  Search  of  Ene- 
mie§  after  resigning  from  the 
agency. 

Speaking  on  the  role  of  the 
CIA  in  a  free  society,  Stockwell 
described  his  career  in  the 
agency  and  concluded  that  the 
CIA  has  far  overstepped  its  1947 
charter,  has  discredited  the 
U.S.  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and 
is  dangerously  close  to  securing 
passage  of  a  new  law  that  would 
drastically  curtail  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  law,  called  the  Names  of 
Agents  Act,  would  make  it  a  fel- 
ony for  journalists  or  private 
citizens  to  reveal  publicly  any 
agent's  name. 

"This  law  is  a  flagrant  denial 
of  the  Constitution,"  Stockwell 
claimed.  "Nowhere  is  there  an 
amendment  which  says  the 
CIA's  rights  take  precedence 
over  freedom  of  speech." 

Stockwell  said  that  the  CIA's 
desire  for  secrecy  is  intended  to 
keep  the  American  public,  not 
its  enemies,  from  discovering 
its  activities,  such  as  the  MK 
Ultra  program,  in  which  the 
CIA  experimented  with  LSD  on 
unwitting  American  subjects. 
He  also  pointed  to  the  CIA's 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  claim- 
ing that  98  percent  of  agency 
reports  were  fabricated  in  order 
to  maintain  the  image  of  a  weak 
North  Vietnamese  army  and 
Kissinger's  claim  that  Vietnam- 
ization  was  working.  Stockwell 
mentioned  the  CIA's  "hot- 
secret"  operations  in  China  and 
Cuba,  where  saboteurs  blew  up 


Council  discusses 
CC  budget  funds 


The  College  Council  approved 
a  proposal  to  subject  their 
budget  to  closer  Council 
scrutiny  at  last  Wednes- 
day's meeting.  The  Coun- 
cil also  accepted  a  com- 
promise plan  from  Dean  of  the 
College  Daniel  O'Connor  on  the 
spring  1982  final  exam  schedule 
and  tentatively  passed  a 
number  of  1981-82  budget  items. 

Council  President  Freddy 
Nathan  '83  defined  discretion- 
ary funds  as  the  Council's  $2,000 
Student  Activities  Tax  budget 
"that  can  be  spent  by  Council 
officers  without  formal  appro- 
val of  the  entire  Council." 

He  supported  this  spending 
freedom  by  pointing  to  emer- 
gencies and  time  constraints 
that  require  the  officers  to  act 
quickly.  "It's  impractical  to 
convene  the  Council  every  time 
we  have  Xeroxing  to  do,"  he 
said. 

Nathan  said  the  funds  should 
be  spent  on  "those  things  which 
the  officers  deem  to  be  in  the 
best    interest    of    the    student 


body."  To  avoid  misuse  of  these 
funds,  he  proposed  that  "any- 
thing that  could  be  considered 
dubious  . . .  should  be  brought  up 
for  a  full  Council  vote.  It's  the 
responsibility  of  the  officers  to 
bring  up  instances  of  questiona- 
ble spending." 

Nathan  remarked,  "I  think  a 
monthly  report  is  unnecessary. 
Council  books  will  continue  to  be 
open." 

A  letter  signed  by  Council 
Vice-president  John  Segal  '82 
and  Secretary  Gibson  Rymar 
'82  supporting  the  discretionary 
fund  was  distributed  to  all  stu- 
dents last  week.  Council 
members  objected  to  the  use  of 
Council  funds  to  express  what 
they  saw  as  a  personal  opinion. 
Matt  Shapiro  '83  commented. 
"I'm  not  sure  we  want  to  fund  a 
personal  statement  by  any 
member  who  wants  to  make 
one." 

Segal  responded.  "We  felt  the 
officers  should  make  some  sort 
of  statement  .  .  .  Since  we're  in 
Continued  on  Page  9 


buildings  and  killed  civilians 
weekly;  and  its  cooperation 
with  South  Africa  in  the  Angolan 
War. 

Stockwell  said  that  operations 
like  these  have  occurred  in 
Third  World  countries  around 
the  world,  and  that  the  CIA  is 
directly  responsible  for  500,000 
deaths.  Of  these,  he  estimated 
that  from  one  to  six  were  KGB 
officers,  2.50.000  were  Commu- 
nist Party  cadres  and  the  rest 
were  "non-political." 

He  described  CIA  overseas 
operating  procedure  in 
response  to  an  audience 
member's  objection  that  the 
law  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  undercover 
agents. 

"Every  embassy  has  a  direc- 
tory available  to  the  public  with 
two  lists  of  embassy  person- 
nel—regular foreign  service 
service  and  CIA,"  Stockwell 
remarked.  "Agents  advertise 
openly  to  the  community  that 
they  are  CIA  because  they  want 
people  with  information  to  have 
no  difficulty  contacting  them." 
He  said  that  even  the  identi- 
ties of  deep  cover  agents  are  dis- 
covered  within  about  six 
months,  but  that  the  agents  are 
in  much  less  danger  than  for- 
eign service  officers,  such  as 
ambassadors,  who  make  better 
targets  for  publicity-seeking 
terrorists. 

Stockwell  added  that  the  CIA 
considers  agents  outdated  and 
unreliable: 

"In  my  mid-career  course  in 
1972  I  was  told  that  spy-running 
is  antiquated,  that  it  produces 
only  four  percent  of  all  the  CIA's 
information.  The  rest  comes 
from  spy  satellites,  photo- 
graphs and  electronic  listening 
posts.  The  CIA  will  not  rely  on 
an  agent's  report  without  con- 
firmation from  other  sources. 
So  you  have  to  ask,  is  the  price  of 
agents  worth  it? 

"The  CIA's  function  is  not  to 
seek  peaceful  solutions  to  any- 
thing," Stockwell  concluded. 
"It  is  trained  to  take  action.  In 
response  to  those  who  say 
'every  nation  has  its  intelli- 
gence service,  we  must  have 
one  too,'  I  say  we  would  not  have 
sunk  to  this  level  if  we  had 
eschewed  this  kind  of  conduct  in 
the  first  place.  The  KGB  is  the 
biggest  liability  to  Soviet  for- 
eign policy,  and  we've  copied  it 
exactly." 
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Clarion  Cal 

The  Winter  Study  Program  is  seriously  threatened  by  faculty  ready 
to  ignore  overwhelming  student  approval  of  the  program.  The  power  to 
change  or  eliminate  Winter  Study  lies  almost  entirely  in  P^aculty  hands. 
Although  students.  Admissions.  Athletics,  and  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration all  strongly  support  the  program,  these  interests  can  only  lobby 
professors  for  support  in  the  April  Faculty  meeting  showdown. 

President  Chandler's  mandate  to  the  Winter  Study  Review  Commit- 
tee created  the  widespread  impression  that  the  program  could  not  be 
eliminated.  Yet  such  alternatives  as  a  Great  Books  program  or 
extended  regular  semesters  would  be  acceptable.  The  lengthened 
semester  proposal,  in  which  fall  e.xams  would  be  held  after  Christmas, 
enjoys  strong  faculty  support.  Chandler's  mandate  excludes  only  an 
"empty"  January,  with  no  courses  offered— and  faculty  advocates  of 
this  proposal  are  now  banding  together  to  change  the  mandate. 

Students  who  value  the  program  must  act  now  to  create  and  sell  a 
plan  for  a  revised  Winter  Study  that  will  win  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  Faculty.  Winter  Study  can  be  saved— but  only  at  the  expense  of  some 
meaningful  changes.  Even  faculty  advocates  of  the  program  desire 
modifications;  any  successful  package  must  have  the  support  not  only 
of  these  members  but  of  current  opponents. 

College  Council  should  spearhead  and  coordinate  the  battle  to  save 
Winter  Study.  Long-disparaged  because  of  its  lack  of  direct  power,  the 
Council  is  perfectly  suited  for  an  effort  which  requires  imagination, 
energy,  and  strong  vocal  chords  instead  of  political  muscle.  Council 
should  propose  to  the  Review  Committee  modifications  and  alternatives 
that  carefully  consider  the  principles  of  Winter  Study.  It  should  also 
coordinate  a  concerted  effort  by  Winter  Study's  many  allies  to  apply 
positive  pressure  in  favor  of  the  month-long  term. 

Individually,  students  have  an  equally  important  role— to  lobby 
their  professors,  seriously  discussing  the  issues  to  find  some  sort  of 
middle  ground.  Faculty  deluged  by  students  adamant  in  their  support 
for  Winter  Study  may  feel  pressured  or  convinced  to  support  the  pro- 
gram's continuation. 

Lack  of  discretion 

College  Council  has  issued  public  policy  statements  in  the  past  and 
undoubtedly  will  forge  new  plans  in  the  future.  A  letter  signed  last  week 
by  Council  Vice-president  John  Segal  and  Secretary  Gibson  Rymar 
supporting  a  Council  discretionary  fund  was  distributed  to  students' 
mailboxes.  Although  funded  with  Council  monies. the  letter  reflected 
neither  a  Council  edict  nor  a  charge  from  its  officers.  Rather,  it  mir- 
rored the  personal  sentiments  of  two  officers. 

That  Segal  claims  the  letter  was  "an  official  officers'  statement" 
ignores  the  fact  that  Council  President  Freddy  Nathan  refused  to  sign 
the  letter  and  Treasurer  Steve  Spears  was  never  asked  to  sign  the 
statement. 

Council  should  keep  students  informed  on  important  campus  issues. 
Funding  and  authorizing  the  personal  statements  of  individual  officers, 
however,  is  not  the  purpose  of  Council  funds,  whether  they  are  discre- 
tionary or  not. 


Quote  of  the  Week 


'There's  a  big  fioodie  there 


Dean  Daniel  O'Connor  pointing  out  the  new 

calendar  and  scheduling  change  at  last 

Wednesday's  College  Council  meeting. 
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Assumptions 

To  the  editor. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  Philosophy  221 
questionnaire  received  in  our  mailboxes 
on  Friday.  November  6.  There  is  an 
underlying  assumption  that  everyone 
reading  the  survey  has  had  sexual  expe- 
rience. This  assumption  implicitly 
approves  of  pre-marital  sex  and  adds  to 
its  acceptance  as  a  social  norm.  To  take 
a  private  issue  and  make  it  a  public 
standard  encourages  people  to  accept 
that  standard  as  correct,  without  ques- 
tioning their  personal  values.  We  ask 
that  in  the  future,  more  discretion  be 
exercised  in  composing  questionnaires. 

Becky  Bangs  '82 
Bea  Avant  '82 


Blind  Sexism 


To  the  editor, 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  letters 
of  Jeff  Morrison  and  Jonathan  Meer  con- 
cerning the  criticisms  of  Steve  Epstein's 
articles.  I  agree  that  Steve  loves  Willi- 
ams and  that  he  really  tries  hard  to  share 
his  enthusiasm  in  his  Record  articles  and 
radio  work.  However,  this  does  not 
excuse  the  sexist  comments  to  which  he 
is  prone,  and  which  he  seems  to  make  no 
effort  to  avoid.  Despite  repeated 
"gaffes."  Steve  has  made  no  attempt  to 
understand  the  feminist  point  of  view 
and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  provoking 
feminists  in  conversation  and  even  on  his 
radio  show.  The  first  song  of  his  show 
after  the  letters  from  Liz  Jex  and  Marcia 
Voorhis  were  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
specifically  in  response  to  these  letters 
was  "Hit  Me  With  Your  Best  Shot." 

While  his  remarks  about  "sweet  young 
things"  and  "teenie-boppers"  were 
meant  as  jokes.  Steve  must  realize  that 

these  "terms  of  endearment"  are  no  joke 
for  women  who  have  been  oppressed  and 
continue  to  be  oppressed  by  such  roles  in 
our  society.  I  do  not  criticize  Steve  so 
much  for  making  these  sexist  jokes  and 
remarks  per  se-sexism  works  in  very 
subtle  and  frequently  unconscious  ways 
in  all  of  us  and  it  is  often  hard  to  realize 
when  it  is  affecting  our  behavior.  What  I 
do  criticize  is  that  despite  people  point- 
ing out  the  blatant  sexism  in  his  articles 
and  broadcasts  for  21/2  years,  Steve  con- 


Correction 

In  last  tti'vk's  Record,  Knlh\  I'inmirs 
U-ttrr  uns  imnrrvrll\  laln-lrti  "Hnrisl." 
I  hi'  tillv.  uhith  uax  Ut  haw  rvml  "\iti 
Hdiisi".  uns  v«'f  imftritftfrly  nl  thi'  /trin- 
hr  \.  Record  sltilj.  u  htt  ftriuifrvatl  nil  rn[t\ 
iiflrr  IsfU'srIlinfi.lnih'd  lo  nnlirv  thv  mis- 
Inkr.  I'hr  Record  tift'itl\  rvfirrls  the  rnis- 
ninirrslnmliiifis  latist'tl  h\  niir  rrrttr. 


tinues  to  go  blindly  along,  refusing  to 
seriously  examine  himself  and  his  sex- 
ism. I  think  Steve  owes  it  to  women,  and 
also  to  himself  and  other  men.  to  do  a 
little  soul  searching.  Sexism  is  forcing 
roles  and  expectations  on  people  accord- 
ing to  sex  rather  than  individual  person- 
ality and  potential,  and  this  oppresses 
men  as  well  as  women.  Give  it  some  real 
thought,  Steve,  and  you  will  do  more  for 
Williams  and  yourself  than  any  Record 
article  or  sportscast  could. 

John  Day  '83 


Advisors 


To  the  editor, 

I  was  disturbed  to  read  an  article  in  the 
Sept.  29  issue  of  the  Record  entitled  "Stu- 
dents Attack  Non-faculty  Advisors." 
Although  my  faculty  advisor  (Peggy 
Sloane,  then  head  of  OCC)  was  a  non- 
teacher  in  the  formal  sense,  she  contrib- 
uted to  some  of  the  most  valuable 
learning  experiences  of  my  Williams 
career.  The  wonderful  talks  and  dinners 
we  had  at  her  house  taught  me  more  than 
has  many  a  lecture.  Peggy  spent  more 
time  with  her  seven  advisees  than  did 
most  faculty  advisors,  and  not  only  dur- 
ing our  freshman  year,  but  also  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  know  very  few  faculty 
members  as  well. 

So  this  is  a  plea  (not  too  late.  I  hope)  on 
behalf  of  non-teaching  faculty  members. 
Better  to  have  an  enthusiastic  advisor 
who  wants  to  help  than  a  "recruited" 
professor  who  becomes  a  freshman  advi- 
sor only  because  he  feels  it's  expected  of 

him. 

Susan  Hobbs  '81 

Suva,  Fiji 


Reaffiliation 


As  co-chairpersons  of  the  Housing 
Committee  we  would  like  to  clarify  our 
committee's  recent  decision  to  affiliate 
West  College  with  Spencer  House  and 
Brooks  house  with  Perry-Bascom. 

Many  people  presently  consider  West 
College  "overflow  housing"  and,  indeed, 
the  present  system  of  housing  people  in 
West  from  both  Spencer  and  Perry  rein- 
forces this  idea  of  "getting  stuck"  there. 
Despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rooms  in 
West  are  large  and  spacious,  it  is  often 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  undesirable 
places  to  live.  In  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  stigma  which  this  type  of  attitude 
created,  the  Housing  Committee  held  an 
open  meeting  to  consider  the  status  of 
West  College. 

At  the  open  meeting  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  (based  upon  the  opinions  of 
past  and  present  residents  of  West )  that 
there  was  little  interaction  between  the 
people  of  West  and  the  other  hou.ses  in  its 
cluster,  or  among  the  residents  of  the 
hou.se  itself.  In  an  attempt  to  improve 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Actions  must  go  deeperji^an  (donations 


by  Ann  Ingerson 

The  annual  OXFAM  fast  is  an  occasion 
to  remember  the  plight  of  those  less  for- 
tunate than  the  affluent  United  States, 
particularly  appropriate  for  the  week 
before  we  give  thanks  for  our  own  plenty. 
But  we  should  be  aware  that  the  prob- 
lems of  world  hunger  cannot  be  solved 
with  annual  or  even  monthly  charitable 
donations  to  meet  emergency  food 
needs. 

Philosophy  of  OXFAM 

OXFAM's  program  includes  a  large 
dose  of  self-help  efforts  to  reduce  long 
term  dependence  on  charity  from 
wealthy  nations.  This  philosophy  sounds 
similar  to  President  Reagan's 
approach:  that  Lesser  Developed  Coun- 
tries (LDCs)  should  not  depend  upon 
continued  donations  from  their  wealth- 
ier northern  neighbors. 

But  there  is  an  Important  difference. 
President  Reagan's  doctrine  follows  the 
"blaming  the  victim"  line;  while  a  good 
portion  of  the  blame  may  rest  with  us, 
even  without  our  knowledge.  Today's 
wealthy  nations  were  yesterday's  colon- 
ial powers;  and  much  of  the  tragic  food 
scarcity  in  former  colonies  is  the  conse- 
quence of  patterns  of  land  ownership, 
cash-crop  export  agriculture,  class  sys- 
tems, and  rural  urban  divisions  which 
developed  largely  in  response  to  colonial 
relations.  For  most  countries,  direct 
colonial  control  has  been  replaced  with 
the  private  influence  of  large  corpora- 
tions; but  the  consequences  for  local  food 
production  are  the  same.  When  peasant 
economies  meet  head-on  with  modern 
capital-intensive  politically  powerful 
countries  via  "free  trade,"  the  distribu- 


tion of  the  mutual  benefits  which  the  the- 
ory of  comparative  advantage  tells  us 
should  accrue  are  far  from  equitable. 

Theory  in  practice 

An  example  in  our  own  backyard  is  the 
meeting  of  the  "city  economy"  (with  a 
norm  of  very  high  salaries  and  living 
standards)  with  the  "country  economy" 
based  on  farm  and  forest  production  and 
other  local  industry.  In  "free  competi- 
tion" for  land  and  other  resources,  the 
higher  purchasing  power  will  win  out, 
regardless  of  whether  production  of 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  vegetables  meets 
more  "basic  needs"  than  production  of 
second  homes  and  country  estates.  As  in 

"Roots  of  world  hunger 
go  far  deeper  than 
occcasional  drought  or 
local  wars. " 


a  developing  country,  resources  go  to  the 
most  profitable  use.  With  unequal 
Income  distribution,  the  most  profitable 
use  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  socially 
useful  one. 

Thinking  about  world  hunger  on  fast 
day,  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that 
the  roots  of  world  hunger  go  far  deeper 
than  occasional  drought  or  local  wars. 
And  maybe  our  actions  should  go  deeper 
than  pity  and  charitable  donations  for 
the  unfortunate. 

Ann  Ingerson,  a  part-time  lecturer  at 
the  Center  for  Environmental  Studies  at 
Williams  College,  Is  an  agricultural 
economist. 


Why  fast? 


by  Kevin  Rocap 

Thursday  November  19, 1981  the  Willi- 
ams Hunger  Action  Project  (WHAP)  Is 
sponsoring  the  annual  Oxford-American 
Famine  Relief  Fund  (OXFAM)  "Fast 
for  a  World  Harvest."  Members  of  the 
college  community  who  fast  are  taking 
part  in  a  nationwide  consciousness- 
raising  event.  For  each  student,  on  any 
Williams  board  plan,  who  abstains  from 
eating  in  campus  dining  halls.  Food  Ser- 
vices will  send  $3.10  in  board  proceeds  to 
OXFAM  for  use  in  self-help  programs  In 
Nicaragua,  combining  consciousness- 
raising  with  a  form  of  direct  action. 
These  are  the  salient,  unlntruslve  facts 
about  the  upcoming  fast. 

The  event,  however,  should  raise  more 
Intrusive  questions.  Even  among  WHAP 
members  In  the  past  few  years  there  has 
seldom  been  a  consensus  opinion  about 
which  facet  of  the  fast  deserves  more 
emphasis.  Is  It  more  Important  to  raise 
money  by  any  available  means  (since 
money  may  translate  Into  Immediate 
progress  In  a  positive  direction)?  Or  Is  It 
the  act  of  fasting,  of  becoming  con- 
sciously (physically)  aware  of  hunger, 
that  ought  to  be  stressed?  Asked  simply: 
why  fast? 

Purpose  of  fast 

The  fast  Is  traditionally  appraised  as 
"an  effort  to  show  our  solidarity  with  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world."  Though  It  Is 
accurate,  this  statement  Is  reductive  by 
Its  omission  of  any  specific  reference  to 
actual  Food  Hunter  Issues.  In  order  to 
bring  these  issues  into  sharper  focus,  to 
make  them  more  immediate.  It  is  helpful 
to  observe  Food  Hunger  Issues  that 
affect  us  directly. 

On  the  Williams  campus,  Food- 
/Hunger  issues  generally  consist  of 
"Napkin  Board"  criticism  of  Food  Ser 
vice  recipes.  Few,  if  any,  of  us  know  how 
much  food  is  consumed  annually  on  cam- 
pus or  how  much  is  wasted,  let  alone  how 
much  money  is  spent  to  feed  a  thriving 
intellectual  community  of  just  over  2000 
memtKMs.  How  Why  then  should  we 
understand  the  scope  of  hunger  on  an 
international,  or  even  a  national,  level? 
The  answer  Is  that  we  do  not  in  general 
attempt  to  bridge  that  gap  in  our  under- 
standing. We  are  meant  to  accrue  the 
benefits  of  being  provided  with  a  "fin- 
ished product."  That  is.  we  are  meant  to 
be  "free"  to  study  (e.g.  Political  Science 
and  Economics)  without  being  bothered 


by  details  about  where  the  food  we  con- 
sume Is  raised,  what  market  It  Is  sold  on, 
who  Initiated  the  purchase,  how  it  was 
prepared  and  what  becomes  of  food 
waste.  It  Is,  perhaps,  enough  to  have  to 
stand  in  lines  waiting  for  plates  of  food 
which  we  finally  lay  our  hands  on  only 
after  they  have  been  fully  prepared  for 
us,  filled  with  generous  portions  of  the 
"finished  product." 

The  food  itself  often  becomes  a  peri- 
pheral element  in  an  activity  which  Is  for 
the  most  part  social  and  recreational. 
The  "controversy"  of  Row  House  dining, 
for  example.  Is  based  upon  the  feared 
loss  of  social  cohesiveness  in  the  Row 
Houses.  Eating  Is  also  a  favorite  form  of 
procrastination  since  "everyone  has  to 
eat."  Everyone  does  have  to  eat;  eve- 
ryone does  not  eat.  The  fast  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remind  ourselves  of  more 
compelling  Food/Hunger  Issues. 
I  would  but  .  .  . 

Typical  responses  to  the  fast  are:  "I 
would  but  I  am  Involved  In  athletics  ...  I 
tried  last  year  and  around  dinner  time  I 
just  couldn't  think  anymore  .  .  .  No,  I 
think  I  have  a  test  that  day,  but  I  can  give 
you  more  than  three  dollars  anyway."  It 
Is  clear  that  hunger  just  doesn't  fit  into 
most  of  our  schedules.  All  of  these  argu- 
ments may  certainly  be  legitimate,  but 
how  many  of  us  take  time  to  glean  an 
education   from   the  assumptions   and 
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flow  of  money,  power,  services  or 
resources  much  more  significant  than 
the  $3.10  sent  by  Food  Services  one  day  a 
year.  It  Is  good  to  consider  just  how  deep 
these  issues  run. 

No  security 
To  talk  about  food  and  hunger  is  to  talk 
about  soil,  water,  fertilizer,  pesticides, 
small  farmers,  agribusiness,  multina- 
tional corporations,  supermarkets,  food 
stamps,  cooperatives,  sugar-coated 
breakfast  cereals,  roast  beef,  calorie  in- 
take, protein  deficiencies  and  a  host  of 
other  things  that  come  quickly  (?)  to 
mind.  Hunger  can  no  longer  be  seen  as 
the  distant  plight  of  children  and  adults 
with  blank  stares  and  bloated  stomachs 
whom  we  see  In  magazines  and  on  televi- 


"If  we  can't  think  clearly  after  one  day,  can  we 
imagine  the  difficulties  in  organizing  Third  World 
populations  to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps?" 


implications  of  these  responses?  We  have 
the  luxury  of  choosing  to  eat  or  not  to  eat. 
If  we  can't  think  clearly  after  one  day. 
can  we  imagine  the  difficulties  in  organ- 
izing Third  World  populations  to  "pull 
themselves  up  by  their  boot-straps," 
particularly  when  the  only  "boot- 
straps" they  may  have  known  have  dis- 
appeared with  withdrawing  colonial 
powers.  It  Is  good  and  useful  to  donate 
additional  money,  but  three,  five  or  one 
hundred  dollars  is  not  an  answer. 
Consciousness-raising  at  Williams  Is 
particularly  necessary  since  many  grad- 
uates will  end  up  in  positions  where  the 
decisions  they  make  will  represent  a 


slon  waiting  for  helicopters  laden  with 
crates  of  food.  The  initial  response  to 
admittedly  abhorrent  media  Imagery  Is 
just  this,  "feed  them."  Such  a  notion  is 
naive  and  insufficient. 

Steak  and  potatoes 
As  consumers  our  purchasing  habits 
support  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  time, 
energy  and  money  In  packaging,  adver- 
tising and  sales  of  items  with  little  or  no 
positive  nutritional  value  and  often  of 
items  with  negative  nutritional  value. 
We  also  support  companies  who  use 
exploitative  marketing  techniques  in 
Third  World  countries.  Yet  It  Is  clear  that 
we  are  as  much  the  victim  of  harmful 


marketing  techniques  as  we  are  the  sup- 
porters of  these  techniques.  Examining 
the  mutual  effects  of  advertising  and 
consumption  can  explain  and  expose  cer- 
tain hunger  causes. 

Steal(  and  potatoes 

The  American  Ideal  of  "steak  and 
potatoes"  Is  an  example  of  pervasive 
societal  values.  A  study  In  the  late  19608 
revealed  that  beef  eating  in  America  Is 
clearly  associated  with  status.  In  fact, 
beef  ranked  behind  only  cars  and  TV  as 
the  most  desired  Item.  Frances  Moore 
Lappe  In  her  book  Diet  for  a  Small  Planet 
points  out  that  even  rich  European  coun- 
tries are  struck  by  America's  "Great 
Steak  Religion."  The  danger  of  placing 
so  much  importance  upon  a  meat- 
centered  diet  is  that  the  production  of 
meat  for  a  relatively  elite  group  of  peo- 
ple presently  entails  feeding  cattle  enor- 
mous quantities  of  protein-rich  grain 
that  could  be  distributed  more  equitably. 
Fasting  encourages  reevaluatlon  of  per- 
sonal lifestyle  and  food  consumption 
patterns. 

More    than    vaguely    approximating 
what  it  might  feel  like  to  be  hungry,  fast- 
ing reminds  us  of  the  easy  accessibility 
of    food.    Fasting    remains    for    us 
merely  a  question  of  willpower.  What 
would    we   do   if    resources   for   break- 
ing the  fast  were  unavailable  to  us?  The 
goals  of  the  fast  would  be  met  if  we  could 
understand  the  causes  of  hunger  then 
envision  a  world  free  from  hunger.  The 
actualization  of  this  vision  is  a  call  for 
direct  personal  action. 

Kevin  Rocap  '82.  is  coordinator  of  the 
Williams  Hunger  Action  Project. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WILLIAMS  RECORD 


Novpmber  17,  1981 


Concert  Listing 


Thurs..  Nov.  19  Johnny 
Copoland.  .IB  Scotfs. 
Hall  &  Oates.  Orpheum. 
Boston 

Bruce    Cockburn.    Para- 
dise. Boston 

Nov.  19-22  Bill  Staines.  Pas- 
sim's.  Boston 
Fri..  Nov.  20  Earth.  Wind 
and   Fire.  Hartford  Civic 
Center 

Sat.,   Nov.   21  Joan  Jett  & 
the     Blackhearts.     JB 
Scott's.  Albany 
Iron    City    Houserockers, 
Hullabaloo.  Rensselaer 
Count  Basic  &  Tony  Ben 


nett,  Berklee  Performance 
Ctr.,  Boston 

Sun..  Nov.  22  Albert  King. 
Hullabaloo.  Rensselaer 
Bush  Tetras.  Rahar's, 
Northampton 
Grace  Jones,  Orpheum. 
Boston 

Nov.  24  thru  28  Teddy  Wil- 
son. Van  Dyck.  Schenec 
tady 

Nov.  2.5  Black  Sabbath  & 
Alvin  Lee  Band  with  Mick 
Tavlor.  Civic  Ctr.,  Glenns 
Fails 

prepared  by 
Toonerville  Trolloy 


Twelfth  Night  wows  audience 
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by  Caroline  Kettle  well 

If  you  want  to  sit  back  and 
enjoy  two  and  a  half  hours  of 
sheer  entertainment,  make 
sure  you  get  to  the  Adams  Mem- 
oriaf  Theatre  to  see  the  Willi- 
amstheatre's  fall  production  of 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
The  performance  is  refresh- 
ingly unconventional  and 
delightfully  funny. 

Twelfth  Night,  which 
revolves  around  a  complicated 
love  tangle  between  V'iola 
( Sheila  Walsh ) .  the  Duke  Orsino 
( Mitchell  Anderson ) .  and  Olivia 
(Karin  Miller),  is  a  fast-paced 


Sam  &  Dave:  soul  music  has  snazz 


by  Stephanie  Brown 

Of  all  the  soul  singers  per- 
forming in  the  '60s.  few  had  such 
an  electrifying  effect  upon  their 
listeners  as  Sam  &  Dave. 
Though  their  peak  was  brief— 
1%.V1969— the  hits  "Soul  Man" 
and  "Hold  On  I'm  Comin' 
included  on  their  Best  of  Sam  & 
Dave  album  represent  the  land- 
marks of  Sixties  pop  music. 

For  any  Rhythm  &  Blues  fan. 
The  Best  of  Sam  &  Dave  is  a 
record  that  must  be  included  in 
any  comprehensive  collection. 
It  contains  fourteen  hits— each 
one  special,  pulsating,  and 
dynamic.  Time  magazine  glow- 
ingly described  Sam  &  Dave  as 
having  "galvanic  energy  and 
commanding  musicianship  . . ." 
The  key  to  the  duo's  success  lies 
in  this  energy  and  a  wonderful 
compatability  between  the  two 
singers  and  a  big  brass  section. 
Their  voices.  Sam's  higher 
and  more  cutting.  Dave's  husk- 
ier and  darker-toned,  blend 
robustlv  in  mournful  harmon- 


ized wails  or  fervent  Gospel - 
styled  shouts.  In  the  background 
the  band  punches  out  blues  riffs 
over  a  pile-driving  beat. 

The  brass  and  saxophone 
players  highlight  each  song 
with  sustained  notes,  crescen- 
does, and  harmonized  accents, 
and  the  guitars  play  in  unison 
with  the  melody. 

The  simplicity  of  the  back-up 
instruments  only  adds  to  the 
energy,  allowing  the  driving 
beat  to  stand  alone  and  not  com- 
pete with  the  vocalists.  In  "You 
Got  Me  Hummin'."  for 
instance,  an  organ  accents  only 
the  off-beats,  while  the  drums 
keep  a  steady  rhythm  and  a 
tambourinealsohighlightseach 

beat. 

The  Gospel-like  shouts  that 
Sam  &  Dave  scream  to  one 
another  makes  some  songs 
seem  like  revival  meetings. 
"Sing  it  Sam!  "  they  yell,  or  "I 
hear  you.  Dave;  Good  God.  I 
hear  youl "  The  listener  can't 
help  but  get  fired  up,  jump  up 


and  start  clapping  in  time  to  the 
music.  Even  on  a  record.  Sam  & 
Dave  still  seem  to  command 
their  listeners  with  their  evan- 
gelist style  of  singing. 

The  Best  of  Sam  &  Dave 
includes  the  hits  "Hold  On  I'm 
Comin'  ".  "Soul  Man."  "Soothe 
Me,"  and  "You  Don't  Know 
Like  I  Know."  However,  every 
tune  on  the  album  is  sheer 
dynamite  and  deserves  to  be 
played  religiously  morning, 
noon,  and  night  by  anyone  pos- 
sessing the  album. 


comedy  about  mistaken  iden- 
titv  and  confusion.  That  the  Wil- 
liams production  goes  to 
unusual  lengths  to  play  up  this 
comedy  is  obvious  from  the 
very  first  scene.  Viola  and  her 
companion  (played  by  Richard 
Dodds)  appear  on  top  of  the 
large  box  that  makes  up  the 
scenery,  wearing  parachuting 
outfits.  What  follows  is  an  hys- 
terical romp,  with  characters 
wearing  costumes  of  old  movie 
stars,  energetically  springing 
about  the  stage  and  using  the 
entrances  and  exits  to  the  box 
and  the  trapdoors  in  the  stage  to 
the  fullest  degree. 

Sheila  Walsh's  performance 
as  Viola,  the  girl  who  disguises 
herself  as  a  boy  in  order  to 
become  servant  to  the  Duke 
Orsino  and  win  his  heart,  is 
excellent.  Her  frustrations  and 
despair  as  she  is  forced  to  woo 
Olivia  for  Orsino,  and  her 
annoyance  at  Olivia's  vanity 
are  real  and  convincing.  Mit- 
chell Anderson  as  Orsino, 
dressed  as  that  classic  screen 
lover  Rudolph  Valentino,  sighs 
for  Olivia  and  droops  across  his 
couch  in  the  manner  of  any 
lovesick  adolescent.  Karin 
Miller  as  the  haughty  Olivia  is 
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WILUXMSTOWN.  MASS. 
01267 


SANTA'S 
HELPER! 


UPSTAIRS 


WATER  ST. 

458-8485 


GREAT 
CHOICES 

$5.00  & 
UNDER 


Dance  Lecture 

Remy  Charlip.  internation- 
ally known  dancer,  choreo- 
grapher and  author,  will  show 
his  nationally-distributed  video 
program.  "Remy  Charlip 
Dancers.  "  made  for  WGBH- 
Boston  and  lecture  on  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  T.V.  show  on 
Tuesday.  November  18  at  8 p.m. 
in  the  Stetson  media  Classroom. 
Admission  is  free. 

Art  Lecture 

Gregory  Edwards  will  lecture 
on  "The  Black  Artist  in  the 
White  World"  on  Wednesday. 
Nov.  18  at  8  p.m.  in  Room 3 Grif- 
fin Hall. 

Chamber  Choir  to  Perform 

The  Chamber  Choir  of  the  W'il- 
liams  Choral  Society  will  give  a 
free  public  recital  in  the  audito- 
rium of  the  Clark  Art  Institute 
on  Wednesday.  November  18  at 
8:30  p.m. 

Under  the  direction  of  Ken- 
neth Roberts,  Jr.,  the  32-voice 
group  will  sing  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  Edward  Elgar.  Gyorgy 
Ligeti  and  W'ilhelm  Stenham- 
mar.  The  major  work  to  be  pres- 
ented is  Bach's  Jesu  Meine 
Freude.a  work  for  five  voices 
based  on  a  traditional  Lutheran 


chorale  and  text  and  sung  in 
German. 

Scripture  Viewing 

A  viewing  of  eight  sculptures 
by  H.  Lee  Hirsche,  assisted  by 
Georgia  Glick,  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  19  in  the  Miller 
Sculpture  Court  between  Bern- 
hard  Music  Center  and  Chapin 
Hall,  from  4:00  to  6:00  p.m. 
Refreshments  will  be  served 
and  the  Williams  Brass  Ensem- 
ble will  play. 

Janson  to  Lecture 

Horst  W.  Janson,  Visiting 
Clark  Professor  will  speak  on 
"Form  Follows  Function— Or 
Does  It?"  Functional  Design 
Theory  and  the  History  of  Art  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  19  at  8:00  p.m. 
in  the  Clark  Auditorium.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 

Springstreeters  Concert 

The  Springstreeters,  a  nine- 
man  singing  group,  will  per- 
form in  concert  on  Saturday, 
November  21  at  8  p.m.  in 
Brooks-Rogers  Recital  Hall. 
Special  guests  are  "The  Nota- 
bles" of  Smith  College.  The  pro- 
gram will  include  barbershop 
harmony.  Fifties  songs,  spiritu- 
als, show  tunes  and  general  a 
vnpinUa  melodies.  Admission  is 
free. 


For  his  lifestyle 
FROM 


TWe  CLIP  SHOP 


The  1980's  man  is  looking  tor  neat  shorter  cuts 
just  right  for  his  active  lifestyle  The  stylists  of 
The  ClipShophaveavariety  of  fashionable  looks 
to  offer  They  know  the  importance,  too,  in  treat- 
ing each  client  as  a  different  individual  taking 
into  consideration  the  hair,  the  bone  structure, 
features  and  lifestyle  of  a  person  Then,  from 
their  library  of  styles  and  techniques,  via  video, 
they  select  what  would  be  most  suitable 

The  Clip  Shop  would  also  like  to  remind  every- 
one that  gift  certificates  are  available  for  all  servi- 
ces, and  are  great  as  gifts  for  his  lifestyle. 

There  are  three  convenient  locations: 


WILLIAMSTOWN.  MA. 
458-9167 


PITTSFIELD,  MA. 
447-9576 


BENNINGTON.  VT. 
(802)  442-9823 


on  the  whole  quite  good, 
although  she  has  a  tendency  to 
stand  in  such  a  way  that  her 
arms  look  as  though  they  are 
glued  to  her  body. 

In  a  nice  bit  of  humorous 
theater,  we  meet  Olivia  dressed 
in  basic  black  from  head  to 
foot— in  mourning  for  her  dead 
brother— so  that  she  wanders 
about  the  stage  like  a  shapeless 
black  blob.  When  she  finally 
removes  her  black  garb,  she  Is 
revealed  wearing  a  belly 
dancer's  outfit,  complete  with 
glittering  jewel  in  the  navel.  We 
are  inclined  to  ask  ourselves  at 
this  point  if  we  are  really  in  a 
Shakespearean  play. 

The  answer  is  a  definite  yes, 
and  the  clowning  characters  of 
Sir  Toby  Belch  (Charlie  Sin- 
ger), Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
(Gordon  Compton)  and  Feste 
the  clown  (Victoria  Price)  — 
looking  respectively  like  Oliver 
Hardy,  Stan  Laurel,  and 
Humphrey  Bogart— rush  the 
play  forward  with  hilarity. 
These  characters,  springing 
like  Jack-in-the-boxes  across 
the  set,  make  the  most  use  of  the 
many  entrances  and  exits  on  the 
stage.  Singer  and  Price— once 
more  brightening  the  Williams 
stage— are  ceaselessly  funny, 
with  Sir  Toby's  raucous  gaiety 
and  Feste's  clever  wit.  And  yet 
when  the  moment  comes  for 
Feste  to  reveal  a  depth  of  pain- 
ful human  emotion,  Price  does 
so  convincingly.  Gordon  Comp- 
ton's  first  step  onto  the  Williams 
stage  is  a  success,  as  he  droops 
and  skitters  about  the  stage. 
Perdita  Finn  as  the  confidante 
to  Olivia,  was  vampishly 
Continued  on  Page  9 
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An  informal  meeting 
regarding  the  Williamsthea- 
tre  production  of  The  Three 
Cuckolds  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, Nov.  18  at  4:00  p.m. 
in  the  Adams  Memorial 
Theatre  auditorium. 

The  production,     which 
rehearses  in  January  for  a 
February  11  opening,  will  be 
done  in  the  style  of  comme- 
dia  dell  'arte,  an  extremely 
physical,  broad,  improvised 
comedy.   The  director,  Jill 
Nassivera,    is    looking    for 
jugglers,    musicians    and 
acrobats  as  well  as  actors 
and  actresses  for  the  produc- 
tion which  will  be  played  in 
traditional  masks  and  cos- 
tumes. The  meeting  on  Nov. 
18  will  address  all  questions 
concerning    the    production 
style,   the  audition  process 
and  the  rehearsal  period. 


TONIGHT 

Beat  the  Clock  Night 

Pitchers  start  at  $2,  but 

prices  increase  every  half  hour! 

WEDNESDAY 

Jim  Bayliss  will  perform 
guitar  and  vocals,  rock  and  folk. 
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Baha'is  seek 
spiritual  truth 

by  Cathy  James 

Would  you  have  believed  in 
Moses,  Mohammed,  Jesus  or 
Buddha  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
recent— not  distant— past?  This 
question  is  a  compelling  one  to 
the  followers  of  Baha'u'llah,  a 
recent  (by  Scriptural  stand- 
ards) prophet  who  appeared  in 
Persia  in  the  19th  Century  and 
claimed  to  be  the  next  mes- 
senger from  (iod.  His  writings 
and  teachings  form  the  basis  of 
the  Baha'i  Faith, a  religion, that 
has  recently  come  to  the  Willi- 
ams campus,  but  is  practiced  in 
nearly  every  country  of  the 
world. 

The  Baha'i  Clubis  a  new  cam- 
pus group,  headed  by  two 
Baha'is,Peter  Farwell  and  Gor- 
don Coates  '82.  In  Fireside  dis- 
cussions (assome  Baha  i  public 
meetings  are  called),  the  Club 
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introduces  people  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Baha'i  faith  and di.scusses 
these  and  related  issues. 

"We  are  trying  to  make  the 
campus  aware,"  says  Farwell, 
"of  the  right  and  duty  of  each 
individual  to  investigate  truth 
for  himself." 

Coates,  who  became  a  Baha'i 
last  summer,  explained  some  of 
his  reasons  for  embracing  the 
Baha'i  faith:  "Baha'u'llah 
claimed  to  be  a  messenger  of 
God  for  this  age  in  man's  devel- 
opment .  .  .  the  teachings  made 
a  lot  of  sense  to  me." 

Janeth  Keally  '8.'i,  who  though 
not  a  Baha'i  has  attended  some 
of  the  Club's  meetings,  said  the 
Faith  interested  her  because  "it 
encourages  you  to  investigate 
whether  *here  is  a  God  or  not." 

Bahaisoelievethat  therituals 
of  many  religions  are  emphas- 
ized more  than  the  original 
essence  of  the  Prophet- 
Founder's  teachings.  There  is 
no  clergy;  rather,  Baha*  is 
organize  by  electing  represen- 


tatives from  their  communities 
to  serve  on  nine-member 
assemblies  on  the  local  stage, 
and  national  world  levels.  The 
elected  body  for  the  world  is  the 
Universal  House  of  Justice, 
located  in  Haifa.  Israel.  The 
decision-making  process  of 
these  nine  people  is  considered 
to  be  divinely  guided,  and  is 
"invested  with  the  authority  to 
legislate  on  all  matters  not 
covered  in  the  Baha'i  Writings." 
The  principal  tenets  of  the 
Baha'i  Faith,  as  revealed  by 
Baha'u'llah,  are  the  beliefs  in 
one  (kxi.  the  essential  unity  of  all 


divinely  revealed  religions  in 
the  equality  of  all  races,  the 
equality  of  men  and  women,  and 
universal  peace,  upheld  by  a 
world  government.  Baha'is 
believe  that  science  and  reli 
gion  should  thrive  in  harmony: 
"science  without  religion  leads 
to  materialism  and  destruction; 
religion  without  science  breeds 
fanaticism  and  superstition." 

Heaven  and  hell  exist  in  the 
Baha'iFaith  only  as  symbols  for 
perfection  and  inperfection. 
Heaven  being  harmony  with 
God's  will  and  fellow  mankind 
and  Hell  being  the  want  of  such 


harmony. Baha'is  believe  in  life 
after  death  as  a  transferral 
from  one  state  to  the  next,  each 
successive  state  bringing  one 
closer  to  God.  Baha'is  believe 
th  t  one  important  difference 
between  their  faith  and  other 
religions  is  that  the  Baha'iFaith 
sets  forth  a  structure  for  the 
entire  world. 

Farwell  explained  further: 
"The  Baha'iFaithbelieves  every- 
thing you  do  should  exemplify 
what  you  believe,  that  religion 
is  a  way  to  live,  not  a  separate 
activity. 


The  Baha'  i  Message  in  the  Prophet's  Words 

Hahn'u'llnh  wrolc  on  a  fcri-nl  many  suhjccls  durinfi  his  TH-yt'or  life. 
Thi'  fnllf}U'inf(  oxvvrptsfroni  His  urilinftsitn  I  of  tics  ttf  current  interest 
ore  taken  frtim  Haha'u'llah  and  the  Mew  Era  by  J.  E.  Esslemont! 

On  racial  prejudice:  "In  thesightof  God  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  various  races  .  .  .  The  lovers  of  mankind,  these  are 
the  superior  men,  of  whatever  nation,  creed  or  color  they  may 
be." 

On  nationalism:  "It  is  not  his  to  boast  who  loveth  his  country, 
but  it  is  his  who  loveth  the  world." 

On  economic  inequality:  "It  is  important  to  limit  riches,  as  it 
is  also  of  importance  to  limit  poverty;  either  extreme  is  not 
good." 

On  women:  "Force  is  losing  its  dominance,  and  mental  alert- 
ness, intuition,  and  the  spiritual  qualities  of  love  and  service,  in 
which  woman  is  strong,  are  gaining  ascendency. 

On  religion:  Religion  is  the  greatest  instrument  for  the  order 
of  the  world.  The  essence  of  faith  is  fewness  of  words  and  abun- 
dance of  deeds." 


The  Baha'i  House  of  Worship  in  Wilmette,  III.,  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  all  religions,  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Baha'i  Faith. 


In  Other  Ivory  Towers 


College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Former  Charge  d'Affaires  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  L. 
Bruce  Laingen,  addressed  a 
crowd  at  Holy  Cross  on  the  eve 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
hostage  crisis,  November  3. 
Laingen.  who  was  held  as  a  hos- 
tage after  the  taking  of  that 
Embassy  by  Iranian  militants 
in  1979,  stressed  the  importance 
of  Iran  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
called  the  Embassy  seizure  an 
example  of  the  Iranian  "scape- 
goat syndrome"— the  tendency 
of  Iranians  to  look  outward 
toward  external  foes  rather 
than  inward  toward  Iran's  own 
internal  problems.  Yet  Laingen 
also  emphasized  what  the  Uni- 
ted States  could  learn  from  the 
Iranian  crisis.  "We  must  recog- 
nize how  much  influence  we  can 
achieve,"  he  asserted,  "and 
also,  that  in  the  long  run,  a  coun- 
try will  make  its  own  decision  no 
matter  how  we  would  like  to  see 
things  develop." 

Wesleyan  University 

Two  Meriden.  Conn,  men 
claiming  to  be  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  were  encountered 
on  the  evening  of  October  29  on 
the  Wesleyan  campus,  just  one 
week  after  the  posting  of  racist 
signs  had  raised  ^virulent  con- 
troversy at  that  university. 
According    to    the    Wesleyan 


Argus,  tne  two  men  were  met  in 
a  residential  house,  where  they 
told  one  student  that  they  did  not 
like  the  anti-gun  pin  he  wore  on 
his  jacket.  The  two  men— one  of 
whom  announced  his  member- 
ship in  the  KKK  and  remarked, 
"Join  the  Klan  and  protect  the 
land"— became  embroiled  in  a 
loud  discussion  with  several 
other  students,  until  a  security 
officer  arrived  and  ushered  the 
men  out. 


tions,  and  a  list  of  guidelines  for 
parties ) ,  and  a  new  by-law  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Interfrat  council 
which  would  threaten  a  frat 
with  social  probation  if  it  serves 
so  much  alcohol  that  it 
endangers  life  or  property. 

Hamilton  College 

Prohibition  ended  at  Hamil- 
ton this  October,  when  the  Stu- 
dent Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  to  allow  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages  any- 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  where  at  the  college— in  dorms, 
Institute  dining   halls   and   on   campus 

Alcohol  abuse  is  growing  in  grounds— a  continued  ban  on 
severity  at  RPI  according  to  a  liquor  at  athletic  contests  being 
report  in  the  school's  paper,  the  the  only  exception.  Previously, 
Polytechnic.  The  Interfrater- 
nity  Council,  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents' office  and  RPI  Medical 
director  Dr.  Joseph  Pahl  have 
joined  forces  to  tackle  it. 
According  to  Pahl,  students 
with  serious  alcohol-related 
illnesses  — such  as  alcohol 
detoxification  with  convulsions, 
and  severe  blood  loss  due  to 
vomiting— check  into  the  infir- 
mary and  hospital  every  week- 
end. The  majority  of  these 
cases  involve  freshmen,  and 
women  account  for  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  cases. 

The  reform  program  RPI  is 
instituting  consists  of  a  "cam- 
pus awareness  program," 
(Including  publicity,  presenta- 
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the  Guide  to  Policies  and  Proce- 
dures of  Hamilton  College  for- 
bade alcoholic  beverages 
anywhere  except  in  the  Hub 
(the  college  pub)  and  in  student 
rooms.  Greg  Doyle,  Student 
Assembly  president,  explained 
that  the  resolution  reflected  a 
realistic  view  that  drinking 
occurs  on  campus  anyway,  and 
that  the  ban  in  the  case  of  sport- 
ing events  was  a  result  of  the 
Assembly's  concern  that  non- 
college  people  could  he  adver- 
sely effected  by  alcohol-induced 
behavior  at  emotional  contests. 


MICHEL'S  OF  WILLIAMSTOWN 

Catering  with  a  special  touch  for 
special  occasions. 

•  Private  Parties 

•  Platters 

•  Mors  d'oeuvres 

Contact  Mary  for  more  information. 

458-5441 


NOTICE  NOTICE  NOTICE 
Al.  Anon.  Support  Group 
meeting— 7:30  Tuesday  nights 

St.  John's  Church,  Park  St. 
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1 18  Water  Street 


UNIQUE  GIFTS 

for  all 
family  members 

Gifts  can  be  sent  home  for  Christmas. 

Open  9-6  Seven  Days 


